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N BOUT a year ago THELYPHTHOR Ay 
was recommended to the Author's 
reading, as a book that contained, in ſeve- 
ral parts of it, ſuch plauſible arguments, as 
did not appear to be eaſily confuted. From 
theſe ſuggeſtions he read over carefully that 
Treatiſe, and gave it as his opinion, that 
there was not that ſtrength of argument 
which people ſeemed to apprehend. In con- 
ſequence of this declaration, he was preſſed, 
with ſome earneſtneſs, to commit to writing 
thoſe reaſons that induced him ta think ſo. 
Impelled, not only by this, but by an anxious 
concern for the welfare of the preſent and 
future generations , the writer publiſhes thoſe. 
reaſons, in hopes that they will be found 
generally uſeful, which may apologize for 
a 3 | troubling 


been already ſaid. 


xv INTRODUCTION. 


troubling the public with his ſentiments on 
a ſubject, concerning, which ſa much, has 
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Tu above-mentioned elaborate work, 
with the additional confequence of a ſecond | 
edition, which called into the literary world 
this production, it was ſuppoſed at firſt 
would: have been univerſally condemned: 
but experience has already ſhewn the ſuppo - 
fition to be ili-founded. . Its doctrines, ſup- 
ported. by an appearance of great: learning, 
and too well adapted to the taſte of a licen 


tious age, though generally, are far from be- 
ing univerſally exptoded. The advocates far 


this' work, excepting thoſe who admire. it 


only for the licentiouſneſs of its principles, 
may he ſuppoſed, regardleſs of the neans, 


to look forward to the deſirable end pro- 
poſed, of preventing ſeduction; —to which 
end, however, it is greatly inadequate, and 
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aſt certainly miſlead 8 if no friendly 
information intervenes. For theſe reaſons 
the author of the following ſheets has at- 
tempted to adminiſter an antidote to its pol- 
ſon. He is ſenſible that it has been an- 
ſwered in fome points of view, very ably.— 
But even ſuppoſing it fully anſwered before 
this book is ſubmitted to public inſpection; 
yet it may be uſeful to many, ſince amongſt 
mankind there are varieties of tempers, diſ- 
poſitions and geniufes; and great difference 
as to the magnitude of natural and acquired 
abilities; as alſo different perceptions and 
| ideas in the ſame, as well as unequal degrees 
of improvement of the mental faculties ;j—- 
conſequently there is a neceſſity for writers 
of various abilities to demonſtrate truths to 
communities, compoſed of different orders 
of men. And as writers of humble abilities 
may by ſome happy thoughts very much re- 
comment and ſupport a good cauſe, every 
a 4 author 
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ill author ſhould have at leaſt a candid hearing,” 
| and particularly thoſe whoſe real intention 
| ; can be no other than to encreaſe or ſecure! 
I | * the happineſs of mankind.—Suchis'the ſcope 5 
1 of the preſent undertaking - ſuch the deſign 


of its author; for he has no lucrative views, 
nor has he vanity enough to ſuppoſe he ſhall 
receive any pecuniary advan tage from a work 
| of this nature. He is ſenſible of many 
faults in point of compoſition „ butt is not 
high ſounding words, or round periods, that 

he has ſtudied; he has endeavoured ta ſay 
what, as a lover of truth and a friend to 
mankind, he ought to ſay, in familiar lan- 
guage.— He feels himſelf totally uninflu- 
enced by any human authority, except ſuch 

as 1s clearly founded upon the divine law ; 
but-if in any interpretation thereof he has 
fallen into miſtakes, which however he has 
been anxious to avoid, all candid information 
will not only be attended to, but moſt grate- | 

-" y 
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: fully received. It is only by the true-ſtand-" 


ard that we can rightly judge of corruptions; qyy 


therefore it is highly neceſſary that the Scrip- 


tures ſhould be exhibited in a true light, 


and particularly the doctrines of CuxIis T. 
None are ſo likely to know thoſe doctrines 


as the Apoſtles themſelves, and thoſe who 

lived, and converſed with, and were in 
ſtructed by, them. The primitive Fathers, 
if they were not infallible expoſitors, at leaſt 
delivered the traditional ſenſe and interpre- 
tation of the Holy Scriptures. If this doc- 
trine is admiſſible, then we __y ſafely depend 
on what wy * 5 


AK) 


7 5 with WR to Thelyphthora; it can= 
not but be evident to every diſcerning reader, 


that a groſs miſtake runs through the whole, 


from not diſtinguiſhing principles and laws 


of moral duty, from outward particular in- 


dependent acts. But though the author of 
that book * fallen into thoſe fundamental 
| errors 
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erfors as a reaſoner, he is certainly more 

happy as a writer; for he has great merit in 
the management of the controverſy, in regard 

4 to acuteneſs, beauty, and energy of expreſ- 
fion. Yet if we examine accurately his em- 
belliſhed arguments, nothing appears but 
ſplendid colourings, arfully contrived to var- 
niſh over the deformities of error. 


oe In this anſwer to Thelyphthora, though 


ö 1 internal evidence has not been wholly ne- 
] . glected, yet more attention has been paid to 
* external; becauſe the former has been already 
1 much attended to by ſome learned gentle- 

I men. In the remarks, which this book con- | 
tains on certain paſſages—which paſſages LI 
confiſted only of bold aſſertions, without 
any proof, or notice of former replies to the 
ſame principles, it has been thought neceſ- 
fary only to oppoſe poſitive affertions with 
ſome references to authors, if of material 6 
conſequence in the controverſy, where the — | 

| ſub- | 
| 
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ſubjeQ. might be found. diſcuſſed at large. 
And as to general aſſertions, they deſerve no 
more than general anſwers, and they have 
been treated in this manner, except; when. 
the occaſion particularly demanded to de- 
ſcend to particulars.- Indeed without de- 

ſcending to particulars, there is no probabi- 

lity of ee at inquilitive reader | 


Tus writer of 9 following pages "has 


$f careful to obviate every ſuggeltion 
againſt the evidence of traditional teſtimony, 


by which the doctrines of Cnxisr are con- 
veyed to ſucceeding ages. | And, he flatters 
himſelf, that a ſatis factory vindicstion of tho 
primitive F athers, will be met with i m this 
treatiſe—a vindication from the cenſures of a 
certain writer, equally untrue as ungenerous. 
Being a man of no ceremony he has involved 
them all in the general accuſation of lying, 
292 many occafions.—But who does not. 


a 


A lic 


-_ 
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Alye is to ſtate ſomething as matter of fact, 
which is not ſuch, with an intention to de- 
lie- Where is there, in the writings of 
_ the antient F athers, any thin g of this deſcrip-" 
tion 72 Where do they miſrepteſent facts 
where do they ſhew the leaft inclination to 
deceive ?' Thou gh thoſe excellent men have 
moſt faithfully bore their teſtimony to the 
truth, yet they have been treated, as might 
be expected from a determined oppoſer of 
our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, with the 
| greateſt ſcurrility. From what. is ſaid i in, 
anſwer, relative to the firſt Saints of Chriſ- 
tianity, if it does not make the author of 
Thelyphthora bluſh, it may probably make 
men of more modeſty bluſh for A 
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II is moſt aſtoniſhing to conceive how 
the author under conſideration, could have 
the aſſurance to quote Puffendorf, Grotius, 
and other writers of authority, who are all 
b monogamiſts and oppeſers of all his 
leading 
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leading poſitions In reality his quotations 
in general are extremely partial—they are ſo 
detached 'that they quite miſrepreſent the 
meaning and intention of the author, in al- 


moſt N n -_ 


8 quitting Thelyphthora fora moment, 
to conſider the fate of this anſwer to it. —Tt 
may be objected that this book only oppoſes 
an expiring cauſe, —This is not an objec- 
tion of weight, becauſe other replies have 
been partial—this treats the ſubject more at 
large; and beſides, as it is not written ſo 
much from a deſire of engaging in contro- 
verſy, as to convey general information, on 
the matters about which it treats, it is to be 
hoped that it will always be a work of utility, 
and that the lateneſs of its appearance will be 
no objection to the reading of it, Many de- 
cline reading controverſial books, merely 
from an idea that the ſubject is trite ; but 
there may be no impropriety in reminding 
f them 
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them, though they may be very tenacious of 
their opinion, that while new arguments can 
be, and really are, advanced, and old ones 
placed in a new and more convincing point 
of view, controverſy is not only worthy of 
their attention, but is a ſpecies of writing 
which is the moſt inſtructive. 


- — —— — 


— 
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PROBABLY itmay be further alledged, that 
there are in this production certain ſubjects 
brought forward, that had better have been 
unnoticed. —The author is not ſenfible of 
having offended in this way, but is certainly 

blameable if he has treated any ſubject inde- 
lieately. There are certain matters, which, 
being neceſſarily connected with ſome of his 
principal poſitions, could not paſs unob- 
ſerved ; but he has endeavoured to expreſs 
them with as much modeſty as intelligibility 
would permit. He ſhould be extremely 
forry if he has ſaid any thing offenſive to the 
feelings or delicacy of any one. He begs 
- 9 leave 


| 4 3 
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leave to ſay that he hopes the learned will 
look more, in their examination of his work, 
at the intention than the performance ; that 


they will think confutations of leading poſi- : 


tions in moſt caſes ſufficient, that they will 
not blame his paſſing over in filence thoſe 
parts of Thelyphthora, which are unſup- 
ported by any reaſons ; but particularly, that 
they will not check, by uncandid and ſevere 
ceriticiſms, the future labours, induſtry, and 

1 mann . 
Norwirueraxemo what has been ſaid, 
it is not even ſuppoſed, that fo wild and 
dangerous a ſcheme as that communicated to 
the public through Thelyphthora, which 
even candour would attribute to the ſuggeſ- 
tions of libertiniſm, will receive at this pe- 
riod the ſanction of the Senate, and conſe- 
- quently ripen into law: But ſtill the ſingu- 
larity of its principles will excite public cu- 
riofity, and cauſe an extenſive reading.— 
7 The 
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them, though they may be very eenmgjoue of 
their opinion, that while new arguments can 
be, and really are, advanced, and old ones 
placed-in a new and more convincing point 
of view,.controverſy is not only worthy of 
their attention, but is a ſpecies of writing 
which is the moſt inſtructive. : 


ProBABLY it may be further alledged, that 
there are in this production certain ſubjects 
brought forward, that had better have been 


be unnoticed. The author is not ſenfible of 


having offended in this way, but is certainly 
blameable if he has treated any ſubject inde- 
licately. There are certain matters, which, 
being neceſſarily connected with ſome of his 
principal poſitions, could not paſs unob- 
ſerved; but he has endeavoured to expreſs 
them with as much' modeſty as intelligibility 
would permit. He ſhould be extremely 
 forry if he has ſaid any thing offenſive to the 
* or delicacy * any one. He begs 
leave 
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leave to ſay that he hopes the Jearned will 
look more, in their examination of his work, 
at the intention than the performance ; that 
they will think confutations of leading poſi- 
fions in moſt caſes ſufficient, that they will 
not blame his paſſing over in filence thoſe 
parts of Thelyphthora, which are unſup- 
ported by any reaſons; but particularly, that 
they will not check, by uncandid and ſevere 
_ eritieifms, the future labours, induſtry, and 
n of Tyoung author. 
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— what has been faid, 
it is not even ſuppoſed, that ſo wild and 
dangerous a ſcheme as that communicated to 
the public through Thelyphthora, which 
even candour would attribute to the ſuggeſ- 
tions of libertiniſm, will receive at this pe- 
riod the ſanction of the Senate, and conſe- 
quently ripen into law: But ſtill the ſingu- 


larity of its principles will excite public cu- 
3 and cauſe an extenſive reading. 
The 
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The prejudices thou ghtleſsly contracted theres 
by, may not eaſily be done away.—That it 
will be acceptable to the licentious needs no 
proof; but as it is artfully, diſguiſed in the 


bpober dreſs of Religion, it is much to be 


feared that it may debauch the principles of 
better men, and, of courſe, their morals ; 
and. in its conſequences | be dangerous to 
chriſtian purity in general, as well as domeſ- 
tic peace.—Moſt certainly it is the duty, and 
it is hoped will be the endeavour of every 
good citizen to oppoſe thoſe pernicious ef- 
fects, which if oppoſed effectually, the me- 
mories of men of ſuch honeſty and benevo- 
lence, will be revered by grateful n. 
tions yet unborn. 
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PART the FIRST. 
| Of THELYPHTHORA and its SCHEME. 


Wn e e e is 
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not the leaſt perſonal diſlike for the Rev. = / 
Martin Madan ; on the contrary, I have 
the higheſt reſpect for him as a man of learn- 
ing and ability: but notwithſtanding I do, 
and molt ſincerely too, diſclaim all enmity 
towards the writer; yet, the goodwill that I 
have for mankind in general, productive of 
a deſire to promote their happineſs, and that 


of the temale part in Rn. naturally 
B leads 5 


[| DO aver, upon my honour, that 1 have 


2 THOUGHTS ON 
leads me to cenſure his writings entitled 
THELYPHTHORA. I do not ſay that this 
publication has ſprung from the dregs of 
libertine principles, which Law and Divinity 
united cannot remove, of indeed from any 
bad motive; its declared deſign is of a con- 
trary complexion, and I do not call in queſ- 
tion, but readily ſubſcribe to, its {incerity. 
1 ſuppoſe that Madan, as well as many other 
good men, lamenting the profligacy of the 
times, and eſpecially that ſhameful proſtitu- 
tion, which obtains ſo much among the 
abandoned part of the female world, turned 
his thoughts to a mode for its preven- 
tion; but unfortunately in purſuit of this 
benevolent ſcheme, he fixed upon a very 
wrong expedient, big with miſchiefs the moſt 
fatal to ſociety, and eventually productive of 
as great evils as it was intended to remedy. 
That this has not yet been acknowledged by 
a diſcerning man, may be attributed to the 
imperiouſneſs of temper, and the predomi- 
nancy of human pride. But let us with can- 
dour examine the work itſelf. Before I pro- 
ceed, I will ſay of it in general, that it is 
N in modernized, and a ſecond edition of 

Polygamia 
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Polygamia Triumphatrix * with large addi- 

tions and emendations. In my, Remarks 

upon it, as well as in the ſubſequent thoughts, 

I ſhall not ** bluſh to reaſon upon principles, 

«© which are grown unfaſhionable among 

« men,” whoſe narrow views, in a public 
capacity, extend only to the purpoſe of feed- 
ing their vanity and their avarice, without 
paying any attention to thoſe duties they owe 
to God and Man. I ſhall alſo acquaint my 
readers, that, regardleſs of the Critic's 
rage, or the Libertine's ſneer, as well as 
equally uninfluenced by, or averſe to, human 
ſyſtems, I ſhall proceed with that confidence. 
which the love of truth inſpires: and I more 
readily engage in this buſineſs, becauſe I muſt 
uſe ſuch arguments as cannot be very remote 
from that Holy Profeſſion, and thoſe ſtudies, 
which I am in a particular manner G 8 
to o dedicate myſelf to. 


* Publiſhed at London by a Native of Saxony. 
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Wea. 


REMARKS on the INTRODUCTION and 
PRE FACES. | 


HEN there are faults in any inſtitu- 


tion, human or divine, they can only 


be removed, I admit, by reverting to firſt 


principles: but it is common with weak and 
deſigning men, who ſee thoſe faults, or ima- 


gine they ſec them, (for they are ſometimes in- 


_ vented, when they cannot be found) to point 
out their Prevention and Remedy by a fa- 
vourite ſcheme, the object of which is often 
far from being commendable. Hence many 


abſurd Hypotheſes are induftriouſly propa- 
gated and laboriouſly defended. If theſe were 


acknowledged to be, what they really are, 
the offspring of fancy and imagination, they 
would have more claim to our pardon, and 
be leſs injurious to the uninformed part of 


mankind; but to father them on the Holy 


Scriptures 1s really unpardonable, and ſhock- 
ing to reflection. The author before us, at 
his firſt ſetting out, gravely and modeſtly tells 

= 5 us 
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us that his treatiſe is © on the authority 
of the Holy + Scriptures.” Such aſſertions 
ſhould be proved before advanced, and till 
this is done conſiſtently, fully, and ſatisfac- 
torily, they deſerve no credit. Many have 
abuſed the Goſpel-difpenſation to ſanctify 
vile ſchemes, and the learned, as well as the 
unlearned, have ſometimes wreſted the Scrip- 
tures to their own fanciful ideas: whether 
or not this is applicable in the preſent caſe, 
is an enquiry of ſome importance, and will 
meet in theſe Remarks full diſcuſſion, 


I AM glad to find in the author's preface to 
his ſecond edition of Thelyphthora, which 
edition is the object of my animadverſions, 
that he is ſenſible of the abuſe of & partial 
quotations, and that the conſequence is 1 
repreſentation. He ſays he is a Freethinker, 
and I believe him, according to the common 
acceptation of the word; and from his con- 
tempt of rational cuſtoms, human ſyſtems, 
councils, writings of the Primitive Fathers, 
Chriſtians, &c. I ſhould not wonder at his 
diſclaiming all authority but his own. 


+ Pref. p. 5. $ Page 20, | 
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Ix is aſſerted that the evils, which The- 
Iyphthora is deſigned to prevent and remedy, 
«© ariſe from the neglect and contempt of the AX 
« divine law, and the ſubſtitution of human 23 
« hws in its I ſtead.” When marriage, ac- 
cording to its ſcriptural deſcription; ceaſes. 
to have the ſanction of human laws, and 
when adultery and fornication do not call 
down the reſentment of courts; then, but 
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| not till then, this obſervation will be literally 
| | true. But at preſent this is not the caſe, as 
will appear hereafter ; therefore in direct op- 


poſition to Madan, I aſſert that the laws 

4 of Heaven” are the foundation of our 

municipal laws. When I contemplate this 

idea, I cannot but be ſhocked at hearing 
them called © a ſyſtem of baſeneſs and bar- | 

barity. This is an unbecoming warmth, 1 

and deſerves cenſure. Probably they may 

want a Reviſion and Amendment: but I 

am confident, that neither Holy Scripture, 

nor Reaſon, nor Neceſſity, warrant ſuch an 

alteration of our national ſyſtem of laws, as 

is here recommended. 


+ Page 7, Introd. 
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IA by no means wedded to any ſyſtem; 
as I have already declared, any further than 
it is ſcriptural and rational; and though 
human Legiſlators ſhould determine other- 
wiſe, it is my firm reſolve to retain thoſe 
moral inſtitutes of divine wiſdom. that reſpect 
marriage in particular, and are evidently cal- 
culated to promote conjugal happineſs. And 
I cannot but admit that the moral law, de- 
livered by Moſes to the Iſraelites, ſo far as it 
has for its object the good of ſociety, and 
is not merely cal, is unchangeable as its 
Author ; and therefore ſtill in force : but 
the Jewiſh morglity is not all of that deſcrip- 
tion, as muſt be evident to every perſon 
of diſcernment, and in particular with re- 
ſpect to Matrimony ; therefore arguments 
drawn from thence do not deſerve much at- 
tention. 


I nave only to add in this chapter, what 
I have omitted in courſe, that Madan's aſcrib- 
ing the rapid ſale of his book to its own 
merit, and ſuppoſing ** that it hath made its 
« way by dint of that intrinſic truth that 
« jt contains; the importance of the ſub- 
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cc jects treated; the important ends pro- 


% poſed ; and the conformity to the oracles 


«* of God which it profeſſedly makes the 
4 baſis of its contents; diſcover at once 
his weakneſs and his vanity. But theſe ap- 


pear ſtill more ſtriking, and I may add more 
_ diſguſting, in his aſſuming the awful conſe- 
.quence of a meſſenger from Heaven, and 


affectin g to draw a parallel between the cha- 
racters of the firſt Reformers, and his own, 
the oppoſition to each, and their ob ö ects. 
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WE: 
1 


OBsERVATIONS on Chap. I. about MAR- 
RIAGE, as a DIvINE INSTITUTION. _ 


HAT Marriage is a Divine Inſtitution, 
is not controverted ; but it is not 
likely to be eaſily ſettled about the mode, 
or in other words, in what it conſiſts. Ma- 
dan ſays that the very effence of marriage 
* {imply conſiſts in the union ns the man 
« and woman as one | body: and the 
nature of the union is before defined to 
be mere ** perſonal knowledge of each other.” 
80 the Reverend Abettor of Polygamy makes 

marriage to conſiſt in its ſolemnization, bond, 


and notoriety, barely in carnal knowledge; 
f an idea at which even Libertiniſm itſelf red- 
dens! The author will prove for me what 


have faid: © I cannot ſuppoſe that the 

©. matrimonial ſervice, in our church, or any 
te other, can make the parties more one fleſh 
« in the fight of God, ſuppoſing them to 
< have been united,” that is by carnal know- 
fedge, than the burial ſervice can make 


+ Page 21. 
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e the corpſe over which it is read more dead 3 FE” 

« than it was * before.” We are told that MR + 
= 

the command, be fruitful and multiply, . 


OY 5 ' {4 To . 3 3 
= was to be carried into execution in“ the MF 
| « way of God's own F appointment.“ There 


is no neceſſity to be reminded of this, nor 
does it tend any thing to the main queſtion. 
But I think it worth notice, that though 
there is not on record any ceremonial of 
Adam and Eve's conjugal union, yet we are 
not to. conclude that there was none. Pre- 
vious to the conſummation of their marriage, 
God gave Eve to Adam for a wife: this con- 
veys to me an idea of ſomething formal, 
ſolemn, and notorious. If He only barely 
pronounced them huſband and wife, the 
neceſſity of a formulary is evidently deduci- 
ble ; becauſe it was moſt certainly before 
perſonal knowledge: beſides, Infinite Wiſdom, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to do any thing in vain, or. 
unworthy our imitation ; therefore we ſee 
here a ſufficient apology for the ſolemnity of 
our marriage ſervice, where the prieſt repre- 
ſents the Deity ſolemnly joining the man and 
woman, and without which union, agrees 
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able to the firſt pattern of marriage, they 
cannot be one fleſh in the way of God's own 
appointment. Suppoſing marriage, inall its 
conſtituent parts, to take in what is called 
the conſummation, conſiſting in perſonal 
knowledge ; yet, at moſt, it can but be called 
a ſecondary requiſite. 


” As I would not omit any thing very mate- 
trial either for or againſt me, ſo here I will 
obſerve, that if there is inability, incapacity, 
or impotency in either party to conſummate, 
the law allows a divorce; becauſe a great 
national object, population, would be other- 
wiſe loſt ſight of, as alſo the primary com- 
mand, be fruitful and multiply.” But 
this, though upon a ſuperficial view it may 
ſeem to favour, by no means proves, what 
Madan advances. From a moſt impartial 
conſideration of the whole matter, I am led 
to advance this as a luminous truth: In- 
e creaſe and multiply” is the law of God 
and Nature; but as God has not revealed a 
form, the mode by which this ſhall be car- 

ried into execution, with the greateſt ad van- 


tage to ſociety, i is the rational Law of Man, 
founded 
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founded on the jir/t example of the marriage 
ordinance. But Madan ſuppoſes, that it 
* they (the man and the woman) have not 
«© been united,” in his way, they are not 
« one fleſh in the fight of God by any vir- 
tc tue in the words of the * ſervice: Yet, 
after much learning, wit, and ingenuity, 
which he ſeems anxious to diſplay ; after 
many pompous quotations to defend a fa- 
vourite Hypotheſis, and much dependence 
on human authority, which but lately had 


been deſpiſed ; after a laborious argumen- 
tation, that has left the ſubject darker than 


it was before, bewildered by hisown ſophiſtry, 
he makes moſt unlooked for conceſſions, 
which tumble down the whole fabric of his 
reaſoning ; or, in other words, he unſays all 
that he had ſaid before. *©* Some ſervice. 


or ceremony is expedient,” ſays & Mr. Ma- 


dan, very juſtly, for many good and laud- 
able purpoſes :” and alſo further obſerves, 


that human ordinances have excellent uſe; 


and herein he comprehends that of marriage, 
To which I readily aflent, not only becauſe 
it falls in with my way of thinking, but 


* Page 23. § Page 41. , - 
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becauſe conſonant to truth. Then, as the 
Divine Law affords no marriage ceremony, 
and as ſome ceremony or ſervice is expedient, 
as is admitted, for many good purpoſes, ſuch 
as the public recognition of the mutual en- 


gagements of the parties, tracing genealogies, 


ſettling queſtions about inheritances, and 
many other laudable ends of ſociety and 
religion, in a ſecurity of the duties of 
marriage, and the education of youth; 
we ought to ſubmit to the ordinance of 
man for the Lord's fake, (1 Peter, ii. 13.) 
And this humble demeanour is more incum- 
bent ſtill upon us, if that ordinance is not 
repugnant to, or inconſiſtent with, the law 


of God. Among all civilized nations, an- 


tient and modern, ſome rites and ceremonies. 
have always been uſed in marriage; this uni- 
verſality points to the antiquity, and the 


neceflity of them. 


Bzrore I conclude this chapter,. I have 


to obſerve that marriage is a contract of 2 


civil and religious nature, publicly recog- 
nized, between a man and a woman, by 
which mT folemaly engage to live together 


in 
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in mutual love and friendſhip for the happi- 


neſs of each other, and that they may bring. 
up their children in the fear of God, to be 
uſeful members of ſociety. I may add alſo, 
that marriage is a Divine Inſtitution, for 


the purpoſes of mutual aſſiſtance, and mutual 


happineſs, (J repeat theſe again becauſe moſt 


neceſſary to be known); alſo for propagating 
the ſpecies, and educating them in the prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue; looking for- 
ward to ſocicty, that when formed, men 
might know the relation they ſtand in to 
each other and to God. Theſe two views 
of marriage may ſerve to ſhew the fimilarity 
of intention between what, for diſtinction's 
fake, we will call a human ordinance, and 
the Divine appointment. When we con- 
template theſe things, we cannot but be a 
little ſurpriſed at hearing ce the accidental 
„living together of a man and woman, if 
they agree upon matters Her = pe pro- 
nounced * a valid d marriage; the children 
legitimate in conſequence of this fortuitous 


connection; that it comes the neareſt to 
«© the ſimplicity of the Divine Inſtitution, ; F 
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and that it is the diſgrace of us Chriſtians 


that we do not conform * hereto. I have 


only to obſerve on this, that it looks more 
like the language of a profeſſed debauchee, 
than that of a grave Divine: it evidently 
tends, let the deſign be what it will, to 
give a ſanction to the faſhionable vice of 
Keeping. For admitting this, a man may 
take into 4eeping as many miſtreſſes as he 
pleaſes, give way to the moſt uncontrouled 
luſt, and wanton enjoyment of the ſex ; 
all which, we are ſolemnly told, is agreeable 
to the word of God. Indignant l every ſober 
chriſtian ſtarts back at poſitions ſo anti- 
ſcriptural, horrid, and blaſphemous | 


* This conneQion 3 is ; direly oppoſite to the lodrines 
of the Apoftolical fathers. Ignatius, in an Epiſtle inſcribed 
to Polycarp, ſpeaks of marriage with the greateſt reſpect. 
and adviſes the intervention of a bilhop—including ſome 
public and religious ordinance, that marriage may be en- 


gaged in Kara xvpur—according to the Lord; from principles 


of religion, xt n x&la emibopuray—and not from luſt ; ; which 
chafle maxim muſt appear ** horrid fluff” to the author 
of the lieenti out ſyſtem of Thelyphthora. 
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Ci MH A Rο os 


On ForNnicaTion and WHOREDOM. 


JIEFORE I proceed to any comment, it 


will not be improper to enquire into 
the ' ſcriptural notion of the two terms, 
Fornication and Whoredom. 


Tux Scripture notion of a whore is, a 


common proſtitute ; the baſeſt of theſe 
were ſuch as devoted themſelves, or were 
devoted by their parents, to the ſervice of 


thoſe heathen filthy deities, as were then 


worſhipped, ſuch as Venus, &c. by acts of 


lewdneſs in their temples. Both men and 


women were kept there as perſons conſecrated 
to ſuch uſes. Againſt this practice Lev. xix. 
29. is directly levelled, ** Do not proſtitute 
* thy daughter, to cauſe her to be a whore.” 
It can hardly be poſed that parents would 
be ſo unfeeling and abandoned as to cauſe a 
daughter to do this, except it had the appear- 


ance of ſomething religious; and it was a 


part 
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part of religion among the Heathen nations; 
but for the Iſraelites to do it was idolatrous. 
Idolatry itſelf is frequently in Scripture de- 
nominated whoredom. But waving that con- 


fideration as foreign to our purpoſe: thoſe 
Moabitiſh women that the Iſraelites had 


criminal converſe with, as is recorded in 
Numb. xxv. were certainly conſecrated 
proſtitutes; becauſe it was at a feſtival of 


one of the deities of the Moabites. It is 


expreſſly enjoined, Deut. xxiii. 17. «© There 
* ſhall be no whore of the daughters of 
*© Iſrael, nor a Sodomite ;”---whoremonger 
« of the ſons of Iſrael. Hence were pro- 
hibited all public ſtews. If we contemplate 
this wiſe regulation, we cannot but admire 
it, as being the prevention of a numberleſs 
train of miſchiefs. But the people, whom 


it immediately concerned, were not always 


under its direction; for they aſſembled 


by troops in the harlot's houſes ;” (Jere- 
miah v. 7.) and not only ſo, but they fell 


into the greateſt of the Heathen abomina- 
tions in this way, 1 Kings xiv. 24. And 
2 Kings xxiii. we read that the houſes of 


the Sodomites,” as we tranſlate i it, *© were 
I C „ 
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% by the houſe of the Lord: which 
were not vulgar, but conſecrated whores. 
The learned Dr. Spencer (Lib. 2. de Leg. 
Heb. Ritual. ch. 22.) underſtands this paſ- 
fage in the ſame ſenſe; and Dr. Patrick, as 
alſo other learned men, agree with him. 
Thoſe ſacred proſtitutes were famous in an- 
tient times among the Phœnicians, Baby- 
lonians, and others; whom Strabo calls 
pas. Lib. 8. Geograph. At Corinth, he 
fays, a richly - endowed temple ſupported 
whdivg & xs epodiey iraiges, (p. 378.) more than 
a thouſand conſecrated whores, dedicated to 
the Goddeſs both by men and women : and 
at Comzna, he faith, there were a multitude 
*© of women , epyatoparuy a owpalo. (Lib 12.) 
ſupporting themſelves by proſtitution. Here 
great numbers reſorted at the feſtivals, 35 72 
beg ron S rip as Tis AEN LS iepai. (page 5 59.) 
becauſe of the multitude of burlots which were 
facred to Venus. Indeed, petitioners were 
wont, for obtaining their petitions, to vow 
they would bring ſome of theſe devotees. to 
Venus, as Xenophon the Corinthian did, 
when he returned victorious from the Olym- 
pics.---Sec Patrick's Comment. "7H 
ANOTHER 
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- ANOTHER ſpecies of whoredom was when 
an Iſraelitiſh woman was debauched by a 
man, whom the law forbad her to marry ; 
and an Iſraelitiſn man, who had perſonal 
knowledge of a woman, in the ſame predica- 
ment, was guilty of the ſame crime. Then, 
if T am not wrong informed, the odious 
name of whoredom, according to its true 


ſeriptural import, cannot be applied to po- 


lygamous contracts among the Jews ; but, 
notwithſtanding, it is a ſpecies of adultery, 
as ſhall be proved; and a moral offence W 
os ſeventh commandment. 


As to werden its deep has in 
ſome meaſure been anticipated; I mean as 
to the general notion of it; fo ſhall only fay, 
at preſent, that on the part either of a man 
or woman, it is ſimilar. As to the general 


notion of it, I look upon that to be wrong ; 


for I think = ſhould not be tranſlated 
Fornication, but Whoredom ; ; otherwiſe the 
diſtinction is deſtroyed. _ Whoredom, is 
proſtitution for gain, as the word is im- 
ports, and Fornication is the accidental 
crimingl connection of the different ſexes, 
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without the formalities of marriage, and pro- 
perly comes under the idea of are. 


f AFTER theſe definitions, and incidental 
remarks, I cannot refrain calling to mind, 
and lamenting, the prevalency of thoſe vices. 
I have been deſcribing : the ſhameful proſti- 
tution, that prevails at preſent in the aban- 
doned part of the female world, certainly 
calls aloud for ſome prevention and remedy. 
It is the profligacy of the times that makes 


this ſcandalous practice ſeem trifling. Many 


cauſes may be aſſigned for the preſent great 
number of proſtitutes. The national dege- 
neracy is one great mover of their enormities, 
as alſo luxury and indolence, productive of 
an inſolent contempt of all law, human and 
divine. That a national degeneracy does 
exiſt in a high degree, and is diſcoverable in 
our religion, morality, and politics, in their 


preſent form among us, has been convinc- 


ingly proved in a moſt elegant ſermon, | 
preached before the Houſe of Lords on the 
13th of December, 1776, 7 a learned 
Prelate.* Ew” 


8 * Dr. Hard, now Biſhop of Worceſter, 8 
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Tux is another principal reaſon, which 


deſerves notice; a fault in education. The 
daughters of tradeſmen, and others in ordi- 
nary and narrow circumſtances, are educated 
for the higheſt ſpheres in life; they are 
trained to formal politeneſs and high breed- 
ing ; they are taught muſic and drawing, in- 
ſtead of induſtry and economy; high notions 


are inſtilled into them, and they dream and 


doat upon equipage, parade, and dreſs: and 
though they have nothing to ſupport theſe 


gaities, they are determined to have them, 


at all events: ſo in purſuit of their favourite 
object, they prefer a d//honourable connec- 
tion, where theſe are to be had, to an honour- 


able one, without them; and therefore chuſe 
rather to be Miſtreſſes of lords, ' than Wives 


of mechanics. 


 WuzTHER a more ſevere law ought to be 
enacted againſt the crimes we are ſpeaking of, 
which, as experience ſhews, are inconvenient 
to civil ſociety, and as holy writ aſſures us, 


of a very malignant nature in regard to a 


future ſtate, I leave to the wiſdom af Par- 
liament to determine. I muſt confeſs, I have 
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no great hopes of amendment, while thoſe 
crimes are left ſo much to the feeble co- 
cc ercion of the eccleſiaſtical court.“ There 

are, moſt certainly, in the Bible, many pro- 
viſions for female ſecurity and protection; 
and Legiſlators ought to adopt at leaſt their 
moral intention. But in thoſe caſes, at- 
tention ought to be paid to the due regula- 
tion of thoſe deſires, not ſinful in themſelves, 

but in their abuſes, which the Creator has 
implanted in us for the grand purpoſe of 
carrying into execution his primary command, 
be fruitful and multiply.” Too great 
liberty might lead to uncontrouled licen- 
tiouſneſs, and undue reſtraint to all the 
enormities recorded in the hiſtory of popr/p 
celibacy; a ſubje& too indelicate to be par- 
ticular on. Therefore, it is highly probable 
that very ſevere laws, as well as thoſe of a 
contrary deſcription, would be an injury to 
Society: but whether the dread of future 
puniſhment, with the laws in being, are the 
only juſtifiable reſtraints from whoredom 
and fornication, at preſent, I leave undeter- 
mined, 
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In the ſecond chapter of Thelyphthora, 
the author ſays, I readily confeſs that the 
revival of God's antient laws againſt whore- 
dom, amongſt us, would be very dreadful, 
and indeed unjuſt, unleſs the whole con- 
ſiſtent ſcheme which God has laid down, 
was all to be revived * together. But, Bro- 
ther, what do you mean by this whole 
confiſtent ſcheme ?” Notwithſtanding your 
learned definitions, I cannot with my eyes 
open, call it any thing but the. Code of 


Laws given by Moſes to the Jews ; a code, 


ſetting aſide the divine ſanction, troubleſome 


and imperfet ; though well enough adapted 


to the circumſtances of a certain time and 
place. What is the revival of theſe, but 
the revival of Judaiſm, and in effe& to bring 
ourſelves back from a perfe& law, to thoſe 
beggarly elements which were only prepara- 


tives for the introduction of that Law, and 


which a great apoſtle” ſeverely condemns ? 
Influenced by ſuch an authority, it will not 
be wondered at, if I with-hold my aflent. 
Indeed I do think that the reviving thoſe 
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ciety ; that their conſequences, to many in- 
dividuals, would be dreadful, and needleſſſy 
ſevere. Beſides, a change of circumſtances 
has virtually repealed many of them, to ſay 
nothing of a better diſpenſation than that of 
Moſes. The abolition of the Ceremonial 


Law is admitted on both fides, I believe; 


but there are ſeveral of the Moſaic laws, 
beſides thoſe, aboliſhed ; becauſe now they 
want their foundation, their reaſon, and 


their ule. 


Bur excluſive of ſome wrong ideas, and 
equally wrong concluſions, the Reverend 
Polygamiſt, in the ſecond chapter of his 
book, has many learned diſtinctions, defi- 
nitions, and accurate remarks; he has alſo 
given proof of his knowledge of the He- 
brew: but in regard to the words in that 


language, which he has very learnedly 


brought forward and explained, it may very 


juſtly be ſaid that they do not prove the 


point in queſtion; they ſhew his abilities, 
and perhaps, he intended no more; I am 
ſenſible of them, and the inferiority of 
mine; yet I have ventured to oppoſe a ſyſ- 

| tem 
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tem deſtructive, wild, and extravagant, and 
not adequate to the Remedy of the M iſchief 


1 War ne of. 


. WERE the peace and well-being of 
Society are concerned; where diſorders of 
the moſt malignant kind, have infected 
«© the general maſs, to the deſtruction of mil- 
lions down to this moment, and threaten 
« the deſtruction of millions yet unborn, 
and thoſe chiefly from among the defence- 
« leſs part of the human ſpecies,” viz. the 
women ; certainly every man of feeling muſt 
be led to enquire the cauſe, and to look for 
a remedy. Whether the cauſe proceeds from 
a deficiency of our laws, or the remiſſneſs 
of thoſe who ought to carry them into exe- 
cution, will beſt appear by a diſcuſſion of 
our laws, ſo far as they relate to the matters 
under contemplation. 
IN antient times the Kings Courts, and 
alſo the Leets, had the ſole cognizance of 
Fornication and Adultery, and puniſhed them 
by fines, 2 Inſt. 488. But now by 23 Ed. I. 


Stat. 4, the Court - chriſtian „ ſhall have 
** power 
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« power to take knowledge of theſe crimes,” 
« notwithſtanding the king's prohibition ; 
and in conſequence hereof, by Can. 109, 
whoſoever offends in thoſe, or any other 
ſpecies of lewdneſs, the churchwardens, 
* or queſtmen, and ſideſmen, in their next 
& preſentment to their Ordinaries, ſhall pre- 
< ſent the ſame, that they may be puniſhed 
« by the ſeverity of the laws, according to 
« their deſerts; and ſuch notorious offen- 
% ders ſhall not be admitted to the Holy 
6 Communion till they be reformed. 
Lewdneſs, when grofily ſcandalous, is an 
offence againſt the peace of the realm; fo 
conſequently is a temporal, as well as a ſpi- 
ritual, offence ; and the Juſtices of the Peace 
may take cognizance thereof, ſee Godb. 474. 
And Mr. Hawkins ſays, All open lewd- 
* neſs groſſly ſcandalous, as it tendeth to 
© ſubvert religion and morality, which are 
“the foundation of government, are puniſh< 
* able by the temporal judges by fine and im. 
* priſonment,and alſo ſuch corporal infamous 
«© puniſhment, as to the Court in diſcretion 
*© ſhall ſeem meet, according to the heinouſ- 
* neſs of the crime.” 1 Hawk. 7. Not- 
withſtanding 
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withſtanding fornication and adultery are 

puniſhable by the ecclefiaſtical court, which, 

by the 23 Ed. I. Stat. 4. ſeems to have no 

more than a concurrent juriſdiction with the 
temporal courts in thoſe caſes, yet the keep- 
ing a Brothel is ſtill puniſhable at Common 
Law upon Indidiment, by fine and impriſon- 

ment; and the reaſon affigned is, becauſe 

* a common nuſance, and © the cauſe of 
“ many miſchiefs, not only to the over- 

throw of mens bodies, and waſting of 
their livelihoods, but to the endangering 

** their ſouls.” 3 Inſt. 205. And for this 

offence the wife may be indicted, together 
with her huſband, and condemned to the 
pillory with him. 1x Hawk. 2. By the 
18 Eliz. ch. 3. in the caſe of Baſtardy, the 
Juſtices of the Peace are directed to take 
order for the puniſhment of the mother and 
reputed father. Alſo, by 7 James, ch. 4. 
every lewd woman, who ſhall have a baſtard, 
which may be chargeable to the pariſh, the 
Juſtices of the Peace ſhall commit ſuch 
lewd woman to the houſe of correction, there 
to be puniſhed, and ſet on work. 


WHEN | 
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Wurn the reader attentively conſiders 
the laws recited, I will venture to affirm, 
that he will dechre their ſufficiency to 
prevent the evils complained of in The- 
lIyphthora, if duly enforced. However, it 
would certainly be beſt and moſt prudent to 
try what thoſe laws can do, before any 
alteration is attempted in our national ſyf- 
tem. I leave it to the public to determine 
whether Madan would not have acted more 
the part of a good citizen, by an affectionate 
addreſs to the Magiſtrates, recommending a 
ſtrict attention to the particular duties of 
their office, painting in a maſterly manner 
thoſe enormities, which they, as conſerva- 
tors of the peace, and guardians of the law, 
are veſted with powers to prevent? And 
whether, if they hereby ſhould be rouſed 
to that activity they owe to Government and 
the Laws, the metropolis would not exhibit- 
a very different appearance, and the ſeveral 
| ſtreets, now the ſink of proſtitution, become 
the abodes of virtuous inhabitants? But, 
inſtead of this ſober and commendable 
ſcheme, we are entertained with the moſt 
illiberal invectives againſt our laws; they 

are 
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are repreſented as not founded on the Divine 
Law, but a ſtrange mixture of heterogeneous 
matter; on theſe points, Madan dwells and 
raves with all the fury and mad enthuſiaſm 

of a Methodiſt. This reminds me of the 


furious enthuſiaſm of the illiterate George 


Fox, who made his appearance in, or about, 
the year of the chriſtian æra 1650, the firſt 
oppoſer of water-baptiſm. He was in- 
perious and felf-important : he damned as 


apſtates all ages ſince the Apoſtles; and 
upon the authority of this zgnorant me- 


chanic, who could ſcarce write 2 ſentence 


of ſenſe in his own native tongue, the 


Quakers fill continue to reject water-bap- 
tiſm, becauſe. he . pronounced it a human 


invention. 


Bur let us now ſoberly enquire whether 
or no Madan's charge, of human invention 


being the baſis of our laws, is ill or well 


founded. In order to this, I muſt refer 


again to the 21ſt Ed. Stat. 4. which law, 
appears to me, in the ſpirit of it, to be 
generally-declaratory of what had been the 
cuſtom of the King' $ Pays and the Leet, 


with 
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with ſome amendments ; and giving a con- 
current juriſdiction to the Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts. By this ſtatute, corporal penance 
was made a puniſhment for the crimes it re- 
Cites, or elſe a pecuniary one, either of which 
a freeman, convicted of ſuch things, might 
chuſe : which ſuggeſts to me this conclu- 
fion, that perſons of fortune might ſtill be 
fined; but where a fine could not be levied 
for want of property, then agreeable to the 
Common Law, ſome infamous corporal 
puniſhment was to be inflicted at the dif- 
cretion of the Court. Now 1 aſſert, that 
this law is conſonant to the Divine Law in 
Exod. xxii. 16, 17. which enacts, that if 
« a manentice a maid that is not betrothed, 
«© and lie with her, he ſhall ſurely endow 
her to be his wife. If her father utterly 
<« refuſe to give her, he ſhall pay money ac- 
e cording to the dowry of virgins,” that is 
at leaſt pay the uſual dower, if he did not 
marry her ; the fifty pieces of filver money, 
nh» Tis vs rus, the dowry of wives, as a 
ſatisfaction for her reproach. The Jewiſh 
doctors agree, that this is the import 
of the words; for 3 ſay that if the 

man, 
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man, woman, or her father, refuſed, and 
as it was in the power of any of theſe, 
as they aſſert, to hinder the marriage, fo to 
ſay it would not be hindered, is a falſity, then 
the ſeducer paid this mulct to the virgin's 
father.---See Patrick's Com. Vol. 1. p. 282. 
and alſo Selden's Ux. Heb. Lib. 1. ch. 16. 
It appears by Exod. xxii. 17. that though 
matters had gone as far as deſcribed, ver. 10, 
yet the father could inva/idate the contratt ; 
for here there is a re/ervation of the father's 
authority : ** If her father utterly refuſe to 
« give her unto him, he ſhall pay money 
according to the dowry of virgins ;” that 
is pay, as I have before deſcribed. This ex- 
ception is ſufficient to ſhew the falſity of 
thoſe poſitions deſigned to prove that mar- 
riage always muſt be the recompence of ſe- 
duction under the law of Moſes. Alſo, 
when we reflect on this reſervation of the 
father's authority, it muſt neceſſarily ſuggeſt 
to us, contrary to. what Madan advances, 
that taking poſſeſſion of a woman's perſon could 
not conſtitute the contract, or marriage- 
obligation. As to the others having a power 
of refuſal, I can truſt the Hebrew Doctors, 
| | | who, 
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who, in this caſe, muſt certainly be beſt 
acquainted with the truth of the matter: 
for which reaſon I ſhall pay very little at- 
tention to Madan's raſh aſſertions, that their 
interpretation is an arbitrary expoſition, robs 
* the text of its plain meaning, and leaves 
us to the uncertainty of human imagina- 
« tion.”* According to the ſenſe now laid 
before the reader, which is agreeable to the 
beſt Commentators, there will eafily be dif- 
covered traces of this divine law in ours; 
nay, a ſtriking likeneſs, if not an exact 
| Gmilarity. Here let us take our ſtand, and 
we ſhake to the very foundation the Scheme 
of Thelyphthora. 


Bur if our laws, when enforced, ſhould 
be found inadequate to the good purpoſes 
of preventing female proſtitution, and all 
its train of conſequent evils---thoſe horrid 
appendages which ſhocks me to name, 1 
ſhould recommend a more ſtrict conformity 
to the letter of the Moſaic law; and if ſo 
humble an individual had any weight in 
recommending any hints for the improve- 


* Vol. I. Page 389. 
| | ment 
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ment. of our Eſtabliſhment, I would adviſe 
a law to the following purport ;--to compel 
the fingle man, be his rank what it will, to 
marry the woman he ſeduces, upon pain' of 
forfeiture of all his property, and impriſon- 
ment for life ; and the married man, in' this 
caſe, to have inflicted upon him ſome ſevere 
infamous corporal puniſhment ; to give ſe- 
curity for the maintenance of the woman, 
which maintenance ſhould be at leaft one- 
third of the income of his real eſtate; or 
if no real eſtate, then one third part 
of the perſonal ; if no perſonal eſtate, then 
a greater portion of corporal puniſhment ; 
and alſo to give ſecurity to marry her if his 
matrimonial engagement ſhould ceaſe during 
her life. As to the puniſhment of the 
woman, I would let that remain as the law 
at preſent directs; but men being deſigned 
by God and Nature, for the protectors of 
the weaker ſex, certainly they deſerve very 
ſevere puniſhment when they act the direct 
contrary parts of ſeducers and deſtroyers. 


Ix regard to what I have recommended, 
upon a ſuppoſition of the inſufficiency of 
: b D our 
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our laws, which I do not think will be the 
caſe upon a fair trial ; whether it would be 


a direct conformity to that Heavenly fy/tem 
which has not omitted proviſions for the 


ſecurity of the weaker ſex, is foreign to my 


purpoſe to determine ; however, I will dare 
to pronounce it more conſonant to that ſyſ- 
tem than Polygamy, more for the good of 
ſociety, and more productive of domeſtic 
peace; I alſo think it a better ſecurity for 
female chaſtity, and better calculated to 
check the licentiouſneſs of mankind : but 
whether or no it is preferable to our preſent 


laws, is a conſideration that I leave for the 


determination of the Legiſlature. 


CHAP, 
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on Abu Il TER v. 


AGREE with Madan, in pronouncing 

Adultery ©* an offence againft the poſitive 
precepts of * God,” and the mof? malignant 
kind of commerce between the ſexes; and it 
would be wrong to deny that by the Lavi of 
Moſes it was puniſhable by death. Though I 
have the greateſt abhorrence of it ; yet ſuch 
ſeverity does not, at preſent, appear to me 
juſtifiable : even when I confider all its evil 
temporal conſequences, I do not find them 
of weight enough to make me alter my 
opinion. This is not any impeachment of 
the divine veracity, W i/dom, or unchangeable- 
neſs; by no means ! Indeed it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that, a Being infinitely wiſe, 
would pay no attention, in the infancy of 
inſtitutions and things, to the genius of a 
| people, or local circumſtances. I preſume 
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the reaſon of that Divine Law, which 
puniſhed Adultery with death, has ceaſed ; 
and of courſe, under a new and 'more perfect 
diſpenſation, its obligation alſo. It appears 


to me, particularly deſigned, to prevent the 


corruption and uncertainty of the ifſues of 
the ſeveral diſtin& tribes and families, and 
above all, to render certain the deſcent and 
genealogy of the Metſiah ; and in order to 
effe this, fo very material to that more 
rational ſyſtem God had in view, no law 
could be too ſevere. In the year of the 
Chriſtian æra, 16 50, adultery was made a 
capital offence in this kingdom; but what 
was the motive? I have by me a great 
authority which informs me, that when 
the ruling powers found it for their in- 
tereſt to put on the ſemblance of a very 


extraordinary ſtrictneſs and purity of 


*© morals, not only inceſt and wilful adul- 
* tery were made capital crimes ; but alſo 
<© the repeated act of keeping a brothel, or 
*« committing fornication, were, upon a 
“ ſecond conviction, made felony without 


* 


benefit of * clergy.” And 1 have it from 


* Blackſtone's Comment. B. IV. Ch. 4. 
| the 


— 
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the ſame authority, that there was at the 
Reſtoration an abhorrence of this Spocriſy, 


and conſequently the aforeſaid rigorous law 
was not renewed. 


NorTwWITHSTAN DING much depended 
upon the prevention of adultery among the 
Jews, much more than ever can again; yet, 
even in contemplation of their law, it was 
not the moſt malignant of crimes; which 
I attempt to prove thus : The Jews, in an- 
tient times, had four ſorts of capital puniſh- 
ment, ſtoning, - burning, beheading, and 
ſtrangling. I have mentioned them in their 
order of magnitude, according to the Jewiſh 
notion; therefore ſtrangling is the eaſieſt of 
all, at leaſt ſo accounted. Now when the 
law only mentioned death as the puniſhment, 
by a favourable expoſition, it was underſtood 
always to mean this laſt ſort;--Omnis mors 
gue abſolut? in lege uſurpatur, firangulatio 
eft.---R. Solomen. Exod. xxi. 16. Then 
this is the death of an adulterer, Lev. xx. 10. 
Therefore adultery does not appear to be the 
greateſt of crimes, even under the diſpenſa- 
tion of Moſes. I am conſcious, that in, 
| D 3 after 
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after times, when many miſrepreſentat ions 
of the law prevailed through the ignorance 
or deſign of the then rulers, adultery was 
ſometimes puniſhed by ſtoning ; for which 
reaſon I pay no attention to the ſuggeſtions 
of thoſe men, who brought the woman 
taken in adultery, before our Saviour, that, 
agreeable to the law of Moſes, ſhe ſhould be 
ſtoned. As that was not carried into exe- 
cution, we may conclude, that in a juſt eſti- 
mate of things, exclufive of the peculiar 
circumſtances of the Jews, it did not de- 
ſerve that puniſhment; but that ſhe was 
entirely pardoned, upon condition of ſinning 
no more in that way, we muſt attribute to 
the forgiving temper of the Lord of Life. 


Fux law in this caſe, at preſent in force, 
as it ſtands in our books, is, that the 
injured huſband may bring an action for 
damages: indeed, our code conſiders it but 
as a private wrong, (except in ſome few in- 

ſtances reſpecting the royal family) a wrong 
done to the huſband, and ſo gives him da- 
mages. The Eccleſiaſtical Court alſo takes 

cognizance of the crime of adultery, but 


the 


G FHR H 
the puniſhment is only penance, which may 
be commuted for a ſum of money. It is 
much to be wiſhed, that this ſum was a large 
one, that it might operate in the nature of 
a heavy fine, and not pour" ſo. very like a 
Romijh indulgence. 


WHETHER or no it is expedient to puniſh 
adultery with greater ſeverity than our ſtatute 
law directs, whether that law ought to con- 
fider marriage in any other light than a civil 

contract, and whether the holineſs of the 
marriage ſtate is properly left to the Eccleſi- 
aftical Court ;--are queſtions of importance, 
and deſerve the attention of ſtateſmen. As 
to myſelf, I ſhould vote but very little altera- 
tion in our ſyſtem, except what I have be- 
fore hinted ; to which I humbly beg leave 
to add, that as I conceive adultery to diſſolve 
the marriage-obligation to all intents and 
_ purpoſes, I would recommend a power to be 
veſted in the Eccleſiaſtical Court, upon due 
proof in that caſe, of pronouncing a divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii from that time, —not 
ab initio—and alſo leave to the parties to 
marry again. As to the objection of its be- 

D 4 ing 
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ing left out of the number of our capital 
puniſhments, and conſidered only as a private 
wrong, I look upon that as trifling ; becauſe I 
can ſee no impropriety in ſuch a proceeding. 
But enough of this :—we will proceed now 
to conſider it in another point of view. 


Mapa, inceſſantly attempting to accom- 
modate Scripture to his own ſyſtem, ſays, 
If in reading the Hebrew Bible, wereſtrain 
the word M&3—adultery—to the married 
« woman only, and to the man who defiles 
© her, we do not leave the man, who, hav- 
ing one wife, takes another, out of its * 
% reach? Inanſwer to which, I fay, the idea 
is too confined, irrational, inconſiſtent, and 
unſcriptural ; for adultery isa crime com- 
* mitted by married perſons, againſt the 
faith pledged to each other in marriage, by 


<* having carnal commerce with.ſome other; 


% or even by a perſon not married, who 


* has the ſame intercourſe with another 
% that is, Chambers's Dict. Dr. Recs s 
Edit. Tit. Adultery. This is a true and 


ſcriptural definition, as will appear by con- 


ſidering ſome of the ſpecies of adultery.— 
Vol. I. Page 69. 7 
Firſt 
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Firſt double, where both the parties are 
married, and about which there can be no 
doubt. Secondly, where one only is married; 
becauſe there exiſts the natural baſeneſs and 
turpitude of the thing, and a violation of 
conjugal faith. Thirdly, where the woman 
only was eſpouſed, and not actually married, 
as a modern would expreſs himſelf : here 
we ſee at one view, what conſtitutes marriage 
in the fight of Gop—*© plighted faith ;" 
a defection from which, by either party, 
muſt, in the reaſon and nature of things, 
be adulterous. If Scripture be conſidered 
in a liberal and conſiſtent way, the violation 
of the marriage-obligation muſt be equally 
criminal in the man as the waman, becauſe 
equally a dire& violation of the command 
— they ſhall be one fleſh; but if either or 
both of them have criminal converſation 
with another, they ceaſe to be ſo, become 
adulterers, and their marriage is virtually 
diſſolved. The calling the man, who mar- 
ried, has carnal commerce with an unmarried 
woman, only a fornicator ; and the ſingle 
man, an adulterer, who is in this predica- 
ment with a married woman, is a diſtinction 

which 
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= which a plain man cannot ſee the reaſon of. 
* Some of the Fathers were led away with 
this ſelf contradictory idea, without being 
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If a huſband cohabiting with a wife, af- 
«& terwards not pleaſed with marriage, ſhould 
« fall into fornication, we judge ſuch an 
& one a fornicator. We have not indeed 
* any canon tobrin g him under an accuſation 
e of adultery, if the fin ſhould be with a 
e woman free from marriage; — nor indeed 
e ſhall he that committeth fornication, be 
* excluded from cohabitation with his wife; 
«fo that the wife ſhall receive the man re- 
e turning from fornication to herſelf, but 
% the man ſhall ſend away from his houſe a 
ce defiled wife. The reaſon of theſe things 
* js not eaſy to conceive, but thus hath the 
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Eaſtern Church. 
& cuſtom 
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* cuſtom prevailed.” Here is no reaſon 
aſſigned for this moſt unaccountable dif- 
tinction, nor can any be thought of, but 
the prevalence of cuſtom. If it had been 


ſcriptural, it would have been eafy to have 


brought proof from the ſacred Volumes. In 
ſhort, it is a diſtinction founded on thoſe nar- 
row ideas which characterize uncivilized and 
prejudiced minds. For if you reaſon 4 
priori---from the natural baſeneſs and tur- 
pitude of the thing, and violation of ſacred 
obligations, no- difference can occur; nor 
indeed @ poſteriori, except in ſome very few' 
local inconveniences. That there was ſome” 
material diſtinction under the Mofaic diſſ pen- | 
ſation, may be admitted on rational grounds. 
It was neceſſary in the economy of the 
redemption, that the genealogy, parentage, 
place of birth, &. of our Saviour, ſhould 
be moſt certainly aſcertained; now this 
could not be done without the moſt rigorous 
laws againſt Adultery, as I have obſerved 
before, and particularly againſt the woman. 
But as this great reaſon has ceaſed, all dif- 
tinctions ſhould ceaſe, and alſo the mag- : 
nitude of the crime in a civil lights = 
| Ir 
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IT is ſuggeſted, that the only means of 
getting rid of the crime of adultery, is to 
puniſh it with death. In order to ſhew the 
folly of this notion, I only wiſh for a 
moment to call the attention of my readers 
to the Hiſtory of Ceylon. Adultery is ſaid 
to be ſo frequent at Ceylon, that there is not 
a woman but what practices it, notwithſtand- 
ing their laws puniſh it with death. Bibl. 
Univ. tom. 23. p. 237. Among the an- 
tients it was variouſly puniſhed. In moſt 
ages and nations, puniſhments have been 
inflicted for the commiſſion of this crime, 
which ſhews, that though they differ in 
the quantity of the puniſhment, yet they 
all agree that it really deſerves ſome; and 
hence we may conclude from this general 
ſuffrage of mankind, that it is an offence 
againſt reaſon, and inconvenient to ſociety. 
Of theſe puniſhments, ſome were capital, 
others cruel, others ſlight pecuniary mulcts, 

ſome whipping, others cutting off noſes, 
&c. In the great Commonwealth of Rome 
we find it vary in different ages: Juſti- 

nian mitigated the Julian law in favour of 

the ACA ſex, by changing baniſhment into 

| ns. 
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whipping, . and ſhutting up in a convent 
two years, and for life, if the huſband did 
not take his wife back in that time; in re- 
gard to the men, he made no alteration that 
I have heard of. But from the wiſdom of 
antiquity, little in this caſe is to be collected 
worth our attention ; if there was much, it 
would not be. uſeleſs to recite the different 
puniſhments of the antients, with their 
cauſes and effects. I ſhall only beg my 
reader's patience, on the ſubject of antient 
wiſdom, while I ſay a few words more about 
that diſcerning and virtuous people, the Ro- 
mans. Under the Roman laws, the wiſeſt 
which antiquity boaſts, adultery was a pri- 
vate injury, and might be avenged as ſuch 
by the injured party in various ways: but 
where the huſband made a trade of his wife's 


infamy, or, having ſeen her ſhame with his 


own eyes, patiently ſuffered the affront: 
then adultery became a crime of public 
concern; and the Julian Law provided a 
puniſhment for ſuch huſbands as well as for 
their wives. Among ſome the women only 
are puniſhable for adultery, as the Japaneſe ; 
among others only the men, and ſeverely 
3 too, 


- 
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too, as in the Marian Iſlands. But the 
wiſeſt and moſt rational people have drawn 
a line between thoſe, and have denominated 
both parties aqulterers, and Arr them 
as ſuch. 


I cAnnNoT Gniſh this ha—_ without 
taking notice of Madan's great contempt 
of Eccleſiaſtical Courts :---He calls them 
„ Reliques of the Pope's tyranny ;” ſeems 
to rejoice at their feeble power, and hints ob- 
liquely their non- neceſſity. _ Iaſk him what 
he calls the concurrent juriſdiction of Aaron, 
the prieſt of the Lord, with Moſes, as alſo 
that of the Prieſts and Levites with the Elders 
afterwards ? As there was in that govern- 
ment, which was immediately under the 
inſpection of the Deity, an eccleſiaſtical as 
well as a civil juriſdiction, not for temporary 
or local purpoſes, but for the good of ſociety; 
I am therefore an advocate for the exiſtence 
of eccleſiaſtical courts :---As to the want 
of ſome new regulations in the mode of 
their proceedings, that is quite another 
FRG: | 


CHAP, 
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— 


On CON BIN AGE. 


FNONCUBINAGE is a criminal and pro- 
AA hibited commerce between the two 
ſexes, in the moſt general acceptation of the 
word, and nearly ſimilar to what modern 
refinement has denominated Keeping. If it 
cannot be properly denominated whoredom, 
yet moſt certainly it is a ſpecies of lewdneſs 
that is antiſcriptural, and repugnant to the 
ſeventh commandment ; which I concejve 
virtually to prohibit all unchaſteneſs. This 
idea of its moral intent is moſt rational and 
liberal, and I may add, agreeable to the 
opinions of our beſt and moſt learned di- 
vines. But when the man has a wife too, 
I denominate it Adultery, for reaſons already 
aſſigned. Concubinage, in a more reſtrained 
fenſe, is the cohabitation of a man and 
woman in the way of marriage, without its 
ceremonies and ſolemnity,---the marriage of 
nature; but below that of poſitive Inſtitu- 
| tion 
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tion in dignity and civil effect. This 
natural connection, between one man and 
one woman, as there was a probability of 
real marriage in the way of God's ap- 
pointment, and that of civil ſociety, had 
ſeveral privileges, and was antiently tole- 
rated ; but was of perpetual obligation. The 
Roman Law denominates this ſort /icita' con- 


ſuetudo- an allowed cuſtom ; but then it was 


only licita- allowed to fingle perſons ; nor 


did its privilege extend to a plurality of 


concubines ; however, their iſſue, though 
not legitimate, were capable of donations. 
In this predicament were the concubines of 
the Patriarchs, whom we improperly call 
wives ;--thoſe that are wrongly denominated 
wives, moſt probably were taken with ſome 
ceremonies, but not ſuch as conſtituted. real 
marriage; but others without. Martin Bu- 
cer, one of our Reformers, has ſpoken very 
indiſtinctly of the Jewiſh concubines, in- 
deed contradictorily:Concubinæ erant le- 
gitimæ uxores ;---this is a contradiction in 
terms, and he immediately corrects himſelf 
by ſaying, that they were not real wives ; 
Sed hoc a matronis differebant, quod ine dote, 

0 as 
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ef ine ſolenni ſanctificatione reciptebantur z 
which may be paraphraſed thus, They dif- 
fered from real and legal wives in this, that 
they had not the dowry of virgins eſpouſed 
or betrothed, and their being taken without 
the ſacred ſolemnities of marriage.” Here 
you mark a ſpecific difference between a wife 
and a concubine among the Jews ; they were 
taken /ne dote, et fine ſolenni ſanctiſicatione, 
which by divine appointment conſtituted the 
validity of marriage. This moſt probably 
was the ſituation of the pwn concubines of 
the patriarchs. They have been denomi- - 
nated wives of the ſecond rank : (See Univ. 
Hiſt. Vol. 3. p. 141.)—but this is only by 
way of diſtinction from concubines of a 
lower order. But to proceed in diſtinguiſh- 
ing minutely, the difference between a wife 
and a concubine, and the inferiority of the 
latter; they were Humiliore loco—in à lower 
ſphere, as to the management of domeſtic 
matters, and the ſucceſſion of their ſons; 
and they were not adjutoria help. mates, of 
a degree ſo ſuperior as to enjoy a communion 


* In Enar. ad. Cap. 19, Lib. Jud. 
E of 
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of all things with their huſbands, as miſ- 
treſſes of the family. See Bucer. enar. ad 
cap. 19. Lib. Judicum. Therefore they were 
not wives. They do not anſwer the deſcrip- 
tion of the firſt wife, for ſhe was a ** help 
meet” for Adam, and was to enjoy a com- 
munion of all things. Vet though inferior 
to a real wife, they were rather more 
reputable than iſtreſſes among us. This 
ſort of Concubinage was, by Moſes's au- 
thority, and before him, by patriarchal ex- 
ample, legitimum genus, as Bucer denominates 
it,. — an allowed fort; which will account 
for its laſting obligation, and alſo for con- 
cubines being otherwiſe denominated in the 
Hebrew Bible than harlots ; and I will juſt 
add, of this deſcription were all the women 
of the patriarchs, except one, who was a 
real and legal wife. The want of ſpecific 
names in the Hebrew, as well as the Greek 
language, for huſband and wife, has rendered 
this matter leſs clear, and left room for end- 
leſs quibbling diſputation. The indefinite 
term ren bis women, — tranſlated wife, 
implies no more than merely taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of a woman; ſo for want of ſpecific 

names 
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names for married perſons, as I have already 
ſaid, we may be led into errors, and call a 
concubine a wife; and alſo ſuppoſe thoſe 
wives, who were in a ſtate of “* vaſſalage. 


UPox the whole, it appears that there was 
among the Iſraelites, a very material difference 
between wives and concubines, that thoſe 
women of each particular man, whom we 
call wives, were all taken without the 2zſhẽ,jd 
ceremonies, except one, who was the matron, or 
real wife, and who was in dignity equal to her 
huſband, miſtreſs of the family, enjoyed all 
things in common with her huſband, and in 
Whoſe children only was the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the inheritance and honours of the 


Turk was an allowed concubinage 
among other nations, as I have inſtanced of 
the Romans; in addition to which, I have 
to ſay, that the ſpecies, denominated licita 
conſuetudo, was only really ſo to one man with 
one woman, whom the ſeverity of the laws 


* The only preventative is the invariable uſe of words 
of this lort, | 
E 2 had 
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had rendered incapable of contracting mar- 
riage. 


Bur the Germanic concubinage, taken 
from the allowed among the Romans, is the 
moſt honourable of any. The Princes and 
great Lords, take women under the title of 
half- marriage mor gengabic- marriage: but 
without ſolemnity, they are alſo excluded the 
common rights of a wife; and the ifſue are 
baſtards as to inheritance, nor can they bear 
the name or arms of the family. The Uni- 
verſities of Leipſic and Jena have declared 
againſt the validity of theſe contracts, which, 
if it proves no more, proves their abhor- 
rence of them. As to other connections of 
this kind, where the man has but a tempo- 
rary property in the woman, they are too 
licentious to deſerve a moments attention. 
Indeed thoſe of a ſuperior degree have their 
origin in licentiouſneſs. The connections 
of Nature for propagating the ſpecies, are 
by pairs; two of a kind were firſt formed 
for this buſineſs, and in general, in the ir- 
rational part of the creation, go only aſ- 
ſociate for this purpoſe: but man, diſobe- 

dient 
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dient to the voice of nature, and hurried on 
by the violence of too eager a deſire for the 
Propagation of his kind, or to ſpeak more 
properly, by ungoverned luſt, courts the em- 
braces of many females. | 


I THOUGHT it neceſſary, previous to any 
Remarks on Madan's Chapter of Polygamy, 
to come to ſome determinate meaning of the 
word Concubine ;---to which, except we 
annex a ſcriptural and proper idea, we may 
be led into very wrong conclufions. In my 
attempt to mark the ſpecific difference be- 
tween a wife and a concubine, I have been 
totally uninfluenced by the vague deſcrip- 
tions of dictionary- writers, who annex ideas 
to words, juſt as fancy or imagination dic- 
tate, without any regard to their ſcriptural _ 
or radical import :----my helps have been 
from Holy Scripture, and the writings of 
learned men. If I am not wrong in the pre- 
ceding obſervations, there can be no diffi- 
culty in determining what iſſue of the different 
kinds of connections in the way of marriage 
is legitimate, and what not ſo; - indeed, it 


would be inſulting the underſtanding of my 
3 readers 
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readers to come to any further explanation ; 
becauſe they are very conſcious that the iſſue, 
to which inheritances cannot paſs, is not 
ſtrictly legitimate; but yet that of the al- 
lowed concubinage was not ſo far in a ſtate 
of baſtardy, according to its true ſcriptural 
notion, as to exclude them the Jewiſh con- 
gregation, and therefore I ſuppoſe capable 
of donations; and in a certain intermediate 
civil condition between legitimacy to all in- 
rents and purpoſes, and the loweſt degree of 
baſtardy : for in regard to the term D - 
ſpurius, alionus a legitima familia, (Deutero- 
nomy xxiii. 2.)---the Hebrews do not un- 
derſtand it of one begotten out of the ſtate 
of marriage, but begotten of ſuch perſons 
as the rigour of their law prohibited them 
to intermarry with, or to have any perſonal 
knowledge of by conſent, violence, or any 
other way. See Patrick's Comment. vol. I. 
p. 804.“ And this ſpurious offspring was 
excluded the Ifraclitiſh ſociety, and all its 
privileges. From all which it appears, that 
there was among the Jews, as well as other 
nations, different degrees of baſtardy. 
* Ed. z. which is always referred to in this work. 
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REMARKS on the Chapter of Pol YAM. 


N Pol YAM V, Madan has faid many 

ingenious things; but who does not 

ſee the futility of his reaſoning ? At preſent | 

J ſhall content myſelf with fome curſory 

Remarks, and putting a negative on his 

poſitions ; becauſe T intend hereafter to take 
an extenſive view of the ſubject. 


Ov author is undoubtedly cunning enough 
not to try this important caſe by the Law 
of Nature and Reaſon, in conjunction with 
the Divine Law ; not that I think it right 
to give them a preference, but that a con- 
templation of them ſhould by no means be 
excluded; becauſe in general they are the 
foundations of the divine law, and therefore 
may be explanatory of the ſpirit of it.---I 
ſay, he is cunning enough in declining a 
contemplation of the di&ates of nature and 
reaſon ; for Polygamy is repugnant to both, 
as ſhall be proved in a ſubſequent part of 

E 4 this 
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this work, But is the word of God abhor- 
rent from them? The caſe is, that a favourite 
hypotheſis cannot have proof from any other 
quarter that is certain and clear; therefore, 
as has often been the caſe before, the Scrip- 
tures are to be tortured, mutilated, and ex- 
plained away to meanings they never meant. 


I DECLARE my aſſent to the poſition that 
« Polygamy, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is of ꝓ two 
« ſorts ;” one is when a woman has ſeveral 
huſbands cohabiting with her at the ſame 
time: this is admitted to be © abhorrent 
from nature, reaſon, and ſcripture.” But 
why is it ſo? It is ſtrictly opponent to the 
great command, the Rev. Polygamiſt is ſo 
fond of, increaſe and multiply ; for it is well 
known that thoſe promiſcuous amours, on 
the ſide of the woman, are deſtructive of the 
principles of generation. Experience, it 
ſtrikes me, has made this ſo evident, that it 
needs no proof. Now, in regard to the other 
ſpecies, .a man being joined, in the way of 
marriage, to ſeveral women at the ſame time, 
that the effects will not, in ſome meaſure, 
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be the ſame, cannot be denied on any rational 
grounds. But conſidered as a moral offence, 
excluſive of the notion of population, I can- 
not conceive of them different ideas. As 


the former is given up, I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf of courſe wholly to the latter. 


Ir is aſſerted, that the ' profligate Jews 
«© abuſed the liberty of divorce, permitted 
«© by Moſes in certain caſes, to the moſt 
« licentious purpoſes, ſo as to make marriage 
little better than a pretence for gratifying 
„ their + luſts.” I ſuppoſe this was the 
caſe earlier than the period alluded to, and 
I imagine that the prevalence of Polygamy 
had no other object in general than the gra- 
tifying of licentious deres; therefore the 
ſame obſervations may juſtly be applied to it ; 
indeed, they are in many reſpects in the ſame 
predicament. Moſes permitted them, not 
by choice, but neceſſity, ariſing from the 
temper and diſpoſition of his Egyptian co- 
lony. They are both monſtrous practices, 
againſt which Chriſt's diſcourſe, in Matt. xix. 

is evidently levelled ;---firſt and principally 
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againſt the abuſes of divorce as they then 


exiſted, and even againſt divorce itſelf in 
that latitude, which the law of Moſes ex- 
preſſly allowed ;---and ſecondarily, conſtruc- 


_ tively, and intentionally againft Polygamy, 


by an appeal to the parad:/aic pattern of 
marriage. Certainly here we may view 
Chriſt as oppoſed to Moſes in the capacity 
of a law-giver. But it is denied that there 
was any ew late enacted here, and it is faid 
that it was only © an explanation of God's 
& law from the beginning, revealed firſt to 
« Adam.” Admitting this, and alfo that 
God acted confiltently with his law as revealed 


to the firſt man in his marriage to Eve, it 
will make directly againſt a plurality of wives. 


Was Adam a Polygamiſt, or had he any fuch 
fcheme in orders from the Deity ? And as to 
the law from the beginning being recorded 


by Moſes, I atk whether Mofes recorded 


Polygamy as a poſitive divine precept ? If 
he did not, then he did not miſrepreſent the 


law from the beginning; and as this law is 


evidently for the good of ſociety and do- 
meſtic happineſs, if he did, I cannot ſup- 
poſe a change of the nature of things, but 

that 


that he was for ſome wiſe reaſons accommo- 
dating himſelf to ſome inveterate prejudices, 
or other temporary and local circumſtamces. It 
may be ſaid that there are no poſitive pre- 
cepts in the Moſaic Law againſt Polygamy; 
ſuppoſing it ſo, there is no deficiency ; be- 
cauſe the firft marriage is a permanent exam- 
ple,—an everlaſting law. After ages violated 
it, is certain; but are the corruptions of lat- 
ter times to have the ſanction of laws? 
Indeed it is abhorrent from ſcripture, reaſon, 
and common ſenſe, that the old Polygamiſts 
ſhould be patterns of our imitation: as well 
might Madan propoſe the conduct of David, 

an Ifraclitifh king, towards Bethfheba and 
her huſband, for our example, as his in- 
genuity would be able to explain away the 
reproof of the Prophet, with as great facility 
as he has other matters equally evident. 


| Brcavse Abraham, Jacob, David, &c. 
were Polygamiſts, and in the eyes of a chriſ- 
tian, adulterers, I do not conſign them to 
« Satan's * kingdom :—But why ?—let a 
great authority ſpeak: for me, the times of 
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„this ignorance God winked + at, —con- 
nived at, and conſequently pardoned errors 
that were the conſequence of ignorance. 
The arguments drawn from hence, have not 
= been confuted, though that has been at- 
; tempted. I have alſo to obſerve, that the 
N extending to all ſucceeding generations, not 
the immutable moral law, but the practices 
under the Moſaic diſpenſation, unwarranted 
by that law, as an invariable rule of life, and 
unapplicable appeals to its unchangeableneſs, 
as well as its author, has led this * frewd man 
Into very dangerous errors. The very ſame 
reaſons that juſtify the Moſaic indulgence 
of Divorce for trivial cauſes, will juſtify his 
permiſſion of Polygamy, notwithſtanding 
what is ſaid againſt it. Puffendorf faith, 
(b. vi. ch. 1.) that the Moſaical indulgence 
doth not amount to an approbation, but ſig- 
nifies only a bare toleration, or connivance, 
exempting from civil puniſhment. And Dr. 
Clarke learnedly ſhews that Moſes. did it to 
« prevent a greater civil miſchief ;” and 
though exempt from civil puniſhment, it 


+ Acts ch. xvii. ver. 30. — This 1 is not inapplicable ta 
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«« was a tranſgreſſion of the moral * law: 
The very ſame, for the ſame reaſons, may be 
ſaid of Polygamy. That this kind of reaſon- 
ing involves in it © the idea of Jehovah's 
« allowance of fin,” is an aſſertion as abſurd 
as it is impertinent. Theſe were not times 
for perfe& inſtitutions either civil or reli- 
gious : reaſon was not mature, learning had 
made but little progreſs, and minds were 
uncultivated; and not able to diſcover the 
real fitneſs and unfitneſs of things, or the 
unchangeable diſtinctions of good and evil : 
it was therefore neceſſary to entice ſuch, to a 
ſtate of ſociety by eſtabliſhments, not the 

molt perfect in the eye of matured reaſon, 
but, beſt ſuited to their circumſtances ; and 
thus by gradual improvements, wiſely and 
cautiouſly to lead them on to perfection in re- 
ligion and morality. That this reaſoning is 
well founded, experience teaches, from the 
reception of our laws in the Eaſt. That the 
laws of England are preferable to the laws of 
Indoſtan, is a truth that is ſelf-evident :— 
but yet thoſe laws were ill received there ; 
and the reaſon is, that they were too precj- 

See his Paraphraſe on Matt. xix, 8, 
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pitately introduced, introduced before pre- 
judices had been done away by the people 
being gently civilized, or any advances made 
in learning, or the arts and ſciences, or in- 
deed in any thing tending to a greater li- 
berality of ſentiment. 


I Hav made both by choice, and ex 
gfeieio, the Scriptures my ſtudy, and I agree 
thus far with the learned author of the Hiſ- 
torical Library, that Polygamy is not expreſſly 
allowed by the Law of Moſes: but another 
writer * ſays it was expreſſly allowed, and 
by God himſelf, Now to this I ſubſcribe 
myſelf diſſentient, becauſe the Bible ſpeaks 
no ſuch language, nor have I ſatisfactory 
proof from any other quarter. In ſupport 
of the lawfulneſs of a plurality of wives, the 


legitimacy of a polygamous offspring is at- 


tempted to be proved, and is much inſiſted 
on. Arguments drawn from the legitimacy 
of a polygamous iflue, are founded in error. 
F or the Jews, notwithſtanding all that has 

been (aid to the contrary, had but one real 
w/e, the other women with whom they co- 


* Madan: Th. Vol. I. Page 97. | 
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habited, were only ina ſtate of concubinage; 
they received no gifts, nor preſents, from 
the huſband, as Rebecca did from Iſaac; nor 
matrimonial writings, as the real wife did; 
nor could their children inherit, but receive 
gifts only. Thus Abraham dealt with the 
ſons of his concubines. Gen. xxv. See 
Roſs's View of all Religions. 


Ix regard to Deut. xxi. 15. I do not with 
the authors of + Antient Univerſal Hiſtory, 
call it“ a Law, tacitly implied at leaſt, for 
a man to. have two wives,” nor do I with 
Madan, raſhly call it, “a demonſtration of 
* God's allowance of & polygamy ;** becauſe 
it may very well be underſtopd of, and is 
equally applicable to, two ſucceſſive wives, 
In ſupport of this opinion, I have the autho- 
rity of the learned Dean Delany.—See Re- 
flect. on Pol. p. 56, and alſo that of Dr. 
Rutherford, a man of profound learning, 
who was honoured with, or rather, did 
honour to, a Profeſſor's chair in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. In his lectures on 
Grotius de Jure, he ſuppoſes the two wives 
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to have been in ſucceſſion, and that the firſt 
born was the ſon of the firſt wife; the true 
Import of which ſuppoſition, he fully and 


ſatisfactorily evinces. See Inſt. Fat. Law. 


b. i. c. 15. This concluſive evidence in fa- 


vour of monogamy, the author of Thelyph- 


thora has laboured hard, but without effect, 
to get rid of. I here intentionally omit any 
remarks on ſeveral paſſages, becauſe I ſhall 
have occafion hereafter to mention thoſe 
Scriptures, which are the ſuppoſed . 
tion of them. 


Bor ſays the learned and Enowing Madan, 
«© God's law is his will, and his will is I his 
law.” This is ſomething like the deſcrip- 
tion of a tyrant, and is a very dogmatical 
method of reafonitig :—after which follows 
a great deal, little to the purpoſe, and there- 
fore not neceſſary to be attended to, con- 
cluding with © Not a word againſt Po- 
„ lygamy: to which I rejoin—not a 
word for it, but in the arbitrary expoſi- 
tion of thoſe Scriptures commented on, 


merely to accommodate them to his own ſyſ- 


2 Page 127. 
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tem. But in regard to prophetic reproof, 
which Madan in the above words refers to, 
that is evidently levelled againſt adultery, 
whoredom, all lewdneſs and violation of the 
| ſeventh commandment, and conſequently P 
lygamy itſelf. But he ſays that it is not a 
violation of that command, and I as ſtre- 
nuouſly contend, that it is a moral offence 
_ againſt the ſeventh commandment, and the 
original marriage-inſtitution.— After hearing 
all my arguments, the candid judges of lite- 
rature and truth, I doubt not, will bring the 
controverſy to a fair iſſue, and declare with 
« whom truth is, and where, and with 
« whom error is.” : 


I is aſked if Exod, ch. xxtk 16. and 
Deut. ch. xxii. 29. were not laws, in their 
moral intendment, to ** confirm the mar- 
e riage-ordinance in the fullneſs of its obli- 
«« gation,” * that is Polygamy? I fay, it is 
aſked if this be not the + caſe, why we 
«« waſte the time of public worſhip in cauſing 
© theſe chapters to be read over to the peo- 
ple? This queſtion is impertinent, and 

* Vol. I. Page 166. 1 Vol. I. Page 161. 
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in its fulleſt latitude dangerous; for the ſame 
might be ſaid of much of the hiſtorical part 
of the Bible, and that reſpecting the Jewiſh 
ceremonies, and the diſtinctions of clean and 
unclean beaſts in particular. All Seripture 
is calculated for inſtruction of one kind or 
other, and there is a neceſſity for Chriſtians to 
retain and hear every part of the Bible, though 
ſome particular parts may not immediately 
concern them. If it was neceſſary, I would 
enter upon particulars, and diſcuſs this mat 
ter minutely; but as that does not appear to 
me to be the caſe, I am unwilling cauſe-- 
leſſly to wander ſo far from _ _ 

Our Author ſays, with reſpect to "this 
New Teſtament, the ſubje& of Polygamy, 
% {imply confidered, is not ſo much as men- 
i tioned, either as good or * bad. By this 


declaration, it is evident that its warmeſt 


advocate can bring nothing from that quar- 
ter in favour of it. But how does he ſup- 
ply this ſappofed ſilence of the New Teſta- 
ment about his favourite doctrine? Wel! 
berauſe:) it was “ amply explained and _ 
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ce minedly ſettled in the law which was 
„ given by ' Moſes: — which he pretends 
to prove. But what does this amount to, more 
than a looſe aſſertion, that the law of Moſes | 
is ſtill in full force without limitation, that 
is, in the very letter of it, and not in its 
moral intention d But 4 the New Teſta- 
* ment was. not to introduce a new law con- 
te cerhing this, (Polygamy) nor any thing 
© es; Nothing is to be found there which 
Vas not in the Old Teſtament, only as to 
the manner: the matter is one arid t the 
__ © ſame.” | Theſe may ſerve as ſpecimens in 
general of thoſe raſh and unguar dad affertions 
with Which Thelyphthora abounds ;—and 
of the ſame deſeription is the following: 
_ «© When our Saviour preached on the mount, 
he did not make, or publiſh; ay new law, 
«. nor did he make the law more ſpiritual 
than when publiſhed at Mount Sinai. I 
will here juſt remind Madan, as well as my 
readers; that ĩt does not appear that thoſe laws 
of Moſes, on which he (Madan) founds his 
doctrine of a plurality of wives, were pub- 
lied at Mount Sinai any more than the law 
I Vol. I. Page 162. 1 Vol. J. Page 121. 
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of divorce—a law diſpenſing with the mar- 
riage-ordinance in its fulleſt obligation; but 
in this, as well as with reſpect to Polygamy, 
Moſes acted more the part of a politician than 
a lawgiver—by permiſſion, and not by command- 
ment. And it would be abſurd and blaſphe- 
mous to aſſert that God cannot, or has not, 
diſpenſed with his laws; he may, for weighty 
reaſons, is rational to ſuppoſe; and that 
he has on certain occaſions, is indiſputable. 
David's eating the ſhew-bread is an undeni- 
able inſtance; and ſeveral others might be 
produced. It is contended that there is no 
inſtance of reproof in the Bible, of Poly- 
gamy, as practiſed by ſome eminent men 
among the Jews. An argument of this kind 
I have conſidered already ; and with reſpect 
to what follows againſt Celibacy, being an 
advocate for marriage, I object not. It is 
further alledged, that the indiſcriminate 
and total prohibition of Polygamy, as it 


has no warrant from the word of God, 


may alſo be the means of plunging many 
into the miſchiefs of uncommanded celi- 
* bacy. * But this is by no means a ne- 
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ceſſary or natural conſequence z indeed N. 
cannot pereeive any tendency thereto. MNMadan 
argues for the truth of his ſuppoſition thus: 
The wife may be of a violent temper, re- 
fractory, or a woman of levity; and, he ſays, 
by theſe means, notwithſtanding the innate 
deſire of intimate connection with the ſex, 
which he has taken ſome pains to prove, 
a huſband may be reduced to the ſituation 
of an unmarried man,” and in that ſtate 
remain—which I confeſs would” be very 
extraordinary, becauſe he is debarred the 
remedy which God hath provided, that is 
Polygamy, by the lies and forgeries of 
« fathers and + councils, &.“ This &c. 
1 ſuppoſe may be filled up with the wiſe 
laws of this country and other monogamous 
| ſtates.” I do not wonder at his anger againſt 
the fathers and councils, becauſe they are con- 
clufive againſt him, and overturn his hypo- 
theſis, which is ſupported by prejudice, folly, 
and a wilful perverſion of the Scriptures. 


ArTER mentioning an inſtance of fooliſh 
ſuperſtition of the Jews in the days of 


+ Vol. I. Page 178. 
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[Matttbiag,,he goes on to ſay, The modern 
Jews are wiſer, for they in general coin- 
<< eide with the government where their lot 
happens to be caſt, as they are polygamous 
or manogamous, according to the laws of 
the country they live * in.” This reaſonjng 
is founded on error, and ſets out with a 
ſalſity ; for to my certain knowledge, they 
are as fooliſhly ſuperſtitious, as tenacious of 
their ceremonies, and as obſervant of their 

laws as ever: ſo the only proper concluſion 

that can be drawn, is, the modern Jews con- 
ceive that the law of Moſes contains no poſi- 
tive precept for or againſt Polygamy; other- 
wiſe they would not conform as above de- 
ſcribed, In reality the modern Jews forbid 
Polygamy. among the people, as Madan ad- 
mits; but then; ſays he, this is from the 
authority of ſome paſſage of the + Talmud.” 
That the Talmudiſts have erred in ſome mat- 
ters cannot be denied; but it would be ridicu- 
lous to ſuppoſe they had erred in all; and that 
they have not erred in this, will appear pre- 
ſently. It is really ridiculous to oppoſe a 
doctrine merely becauſe the Talmudiſts aſſent 


Vol. I. Page 123. Page 264. N. 
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to it, or bring proof of it ;—it is ſomething 
like our mad diſſenters, who wiſh to reject 
every doctrine of the Church of Rome, for : 
no other reaſon, but becauſe it is a doctrine 
of that church; or like the virtue run mad 
of modern patriots, oppoſing every thing, 
whether good or bad, that comes from the 
miniſters of ſtate, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe it is miniſterial. The argument 
brought from the extinction of families,” 
is of no weight, becauſe the reaſons of 
Deut. xxv. 5. for its prevention among the 
Iſraelites has ceaſed, and of courſe its obli- 
gation. Alſo, the argument taken from a 
man's having a barren wife, and thereby his 
< nobility, titles, honours, and family be- 
ing + annihilated,” for want of being in- 
.dulged in Polygamy, is directed to human 
pride, and muſt go for nothing. But I muſt 
not omit taking notice of a note here; in- 
deed, ſuch as I did not expect from a liberal- 
minded man: It is to be feared, that there 
are not a few females, who, like other mono- 
polits, take the advantage of the poor huſ- 
band's ſituation to uſe him as they pleaſe; and 
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this for pretty much the ſame reaſon why the 
afs in the fable, inſulted and kicked the poor 


old lion—becauſe it is not in their power to 
reſent it as they * ought.” Whether this is not 


an unmerited reflection on the ſex, the mar- 


ried only can determine. I muſt confeſs it 


appears to me unpardonably //-natured :; un- 
doubtedly Madan's ſcheme would afford an 


opportunity to retaliate with a vengeance ! 


Our author, as he proceeds, ſeems to pay 
leſs and leſs regard to truth, and to ſpeak 
quite at random, as the following obſerva- 


tion will ſhew: © As for the practice of 


„ Polygamy among the firſt Chriſtians, it 


Vas probably very frequent T.“ This 
is founded on an Ordonnance of Pope Sil- 


vefter, made about the year 335, That every 
Prieſt ſhould be the Huſband of one Wife only : 
Which contained neither leſs nor more than 
a prohibition of a ſecond wife after the death 
of the firſt. | 


As to Dr. Hammond's Note, quoted at 


p. 194, on 1 Tim. iii. 2. What is the 


Vol. I. Page 175, + Page 185. | 
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% meaning of we; yak an the huſband of 
one wife, both here and verſe 12, and 
„Titus, ch. i. 6. and of i; het w—the 
wife of one huſband, ch. v. ver. 9, will 
* not eaſily be reſolved.” I ſhould ſuppoſe 
theſe expreſſions, by implication, to prohi- 
bit Polygamy on boththe man and woman's 
ſide ; and every unprejudiced perſon will view 
this matter in the ſame light. But though 
Dr. Hammond finds a difficulty in deter- 
mining the preciſe meaning of thoſe ſcrip- 
ture paſſages, yet, Madan, admitting his 
own paraphraſe, which I muſt declare is 
not to my ſatisfaction, reſolves it without 
any difficulty at all ;—and this may eafily be 
accounted for. When a man comes preju- 
diced to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
every chapter ſeems to ſpeak the language of 
his hypotheſis ; of the truth of which the 
following is no mean proof: © When St. 
Paul fays that a Biſhop or Deacon is to 
* be the huſband of one wife, it certainly 
carries with it a tacit allowance of Poly- 
“ gamy, as to the lawfulneſs of it with re- 
** gard to all other men *.” This is upon 
Vol. I. Page 187. | 
the 
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the authority of Cardinal Cajetan, a violent 
oppoſer of Luther, who writes thus: Plu- 
ralitatem uxorum nuſquam a Deo probiberi; 
adeoque Paulum cum Epiſcopum vetet habere 
plures uxores, reliquis concedere . - Without 
making any apology, I will dare to ſay that 
this is the moſt puerile reaſoning that ever 


diſgraced a man of ſenſe. It is much to be 
lamented that men will make the Scriptures 


chime in with their fanciful ideas, however 
abſurd; it is from this perverſion of Scrip- 
ture and wilful obſtinacy, that Hergſies have 


their beginning. But a certain reverend 
gentleman is ſo far from any compunction of 
mind on his own account, that his attention 


— that way, is wholly employed 
in endeavours to frighten timorous ſouls on 


the other ſide of the queſtion; to which pur- 
poſe he inſinuates that when once the 


„ Word of God is left for the inventions 


* and traditions of men, they may be- 
* lieve things which are contrary to Scrip- 


ture to be right and good, and things 


*© agreeable thereto, wrong and abominable; 
and it is further obſerved, that this may 


+ Rainold. de Lib. Apoc, tom, i. præl. 4. 
« become 


ADH Hes r e 


become the creed of a Whole nation, nay 
of a whole church including many nations, 
« ſo as to gain the ſanction of public ſtatures, 

< the ſolemn” opinion of Lawyers, the moſt 

« awful determinations of Courts o Tuſ- 
60 tige t. This may be true when applied 
10 1 and Madan: ede it 


SS + 


cn to _—_ his ate. not 
conſonant to Scripture, but merely human; 
leſt, through the prejudices of men, it ſhould 
have that Hemm ſanction mentioned above, 
and be the lane ſociety. That the con- 
“ demnation of Polygamy. is equally a hu- 
e man device as 31ſt Henry VIII. 1 at pre- 
ſent content myſelf with barely denying,— 
and I read with abhorrence that *<* theſe 
things are equally the inventions of men, 
„ Or. rather of Satan transformed into an 
e angel of light.“ - This reflection on the 
framers. of the laws of monogamous; ſtates is 
uncandid, unhecoming, uncharitable, and 
unchriſtian, and I may add, ill ſuited to the 


4.58 346 4 Vol, J. Page 203. | 
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ſober diſcuſſion of religious truths. There 
is a general want of candour through the 
whole work; and if the reader will look 
back to the 144th page of Thelyphthora, 
in the Notes, he will ſee how uncandidly 


Mr. Henry, a Commentator on the Bible, is 
treated; but it is not here only, for upon 
the whole, we ſee very frequently, torrents 
of abuſe wantonly laviſhed upon the moſt 
reſpectable characters. But let us attend to 


ſomething more rational: No human au- 
thority can decide upon the matter, as 


* this has evidently given its ſuffrages both 
% ways upon the ſame. queſtions . Iam 


willing, and intend, to contemplate rh mat- 


ter upon the footing of the divine lau but 


yet I think the main queſtion may receive 
great elucidation from the opinions of well 


informed and learned men, as well as from 


the practices of the moſt civilized ſtates, 


whoſe religious and eivil polity is rational, 
conſiſtent, and profeſſedly ſcriptural: not 
but T admit the ſole competency of Scripture 


to decide in this and all other caſes. If 


then the ſcheme of Thelyphth ora 15 ſe ME” 


® Vol. 1; 4. VL. Page 204. - 
tural, 
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tural, though not conſonant to human ſyſ- 
tems, it ought to be embraced ; but if it is 
antiſeriptural, whatever authority it may 
have beſides, it is only a human device, and 
ought to be rejected. Becauſe human au- 
thority cannot decide, the author of The- 
lyphthora profeſſes to lay no ſtreſs ** on the 
« deciſions of our chief reformers, Luther, 
6c, Melancthon, Bucer, Zuinglius, &c.“ in 
the caſe of Philip the Landgrave of Heſſe. 
The queſtion in this famous caſe, was,. 
Whether for a man to have two wives at 
* once was contrary to the divine law. 
Their anſwer was, „that it was not.” Per- 
haps we may draw a line of diſtinction here, 
even if their competency of judgment was 
admitted: they did not ſay that it was a 
part of, conſiſtent with, or agreeable to the 
divine law, but only that it was not contrary. 
to it; which by no means proves that their 
anſwer: was founded upon any poſitive pre- 
cept of the divine law, but only upon its 
ſuppoſed ſilence on that head; for it appears 
that no precept of the Bible occurred to 
them for or againſt the point in queſtion, - 
* Vol. I. Page 204. N. 4 ITED 
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which led them to decide as they did. But 
F do not allow the competency of theſe men 
to decide, not becauſe of their other errors, 
and a glaring one of Zuinglius in particular, 
well known rin the learned world, but be- 
cauſe I am perſuaded their anſwer has no 
watrant from Holy Writ. I am ſenſible of 
the advantage that is-ſecretly intended,- and 
hoped, on the other fide, to operate from 
this buſineſs, notwithſtanding the indiffe- 
rene expreſſed about it. I have no objection 
to its having its due weight, and ener 
eee * K 


3 — 


As ihe woes PETIT on thoſe wits! 
call good, evil, and on thoſe who call eil, 
good, they alarm not me: I only with they 
may be attended to . thoſe whom m _ 


concern. 
EW 34 C3 


Tua the ſubſtance of 1 Cor. vii. was 
occaſioned by a letter from the Corinthian 


converts is indiſputãble. But an ignorance of 


its contents will be productive of conjec- 
tures. As that letter is not recorded with the 
* I humbly ſuppoſe we are not to ap- 

ply 


. 
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ply that anſwer to one caſe only, but to take 


learned diſſertation on this ſubject I admire, 


and many parts of it approve; for it is 
highly probable that St. Paul did here re- 
probate the cuſtom of the Gentiles in hay=/ 
ing a community of women,; and lending of 
wives, both of Which having received the 
ſanction of Plato, were probably prevalent 
at Corinth; and it is equally prôbable, if 
we may judge from the anſwerer, as well as 
the manners and diſpoſitions of - the writers 
of this letter, that it was deſigned againſt 
the cuſtom of a plurality of wives, which 
prevailed much in thoſe days, and was at- 
tended with many civil inconveniences and 
private miſchiefs, or, perhaps, againſt all 
theſe, which is, I think, the moſt probable 
of all; for certainly the anſwer is ſo ſhaped 
that it directly militates againſt a community 
of women, lending wives, and Polygamy. 
But let us attend more immediately to the 
anſwer itſelf. ais N. 14; wopiiac,” 205th reſpect to 
the Fornications or Adulteries, lare. ri tails yo- 
pale xi. ler every man retain his own proper 
wife + avis is very emphatical ;—his own pro- 
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per, peculiar, appropriated wife. But if 
only lending of wives had been prohibited, 
without regard to any thing elſe, what fol- 
lows would have had no object and been un- 
neceſſar Y 3 na exery Toy iow AD ixirw ;—let every 
| woman have her own proper, peculiar, — 
8 propriated huſband, to which ſhe has an ex- 
ia clufive right. In both theſe expreſſions 
9 there is ſuch a mutual appropriation, ſuch a 
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in firſt inftance, being equally expreſſive of ex- 
| cluſive property as d, in the laſt, neither of 
a them can poſſibly be conſtrued otherwiſe. 
5 The diſtinction that Madan makes between 


4 convey an idea of property: Now, if they 
be excluſive on both ſides, otherwiſe the force 
i of St. Paul's reaſoning would be wholly 
1 eluded. I contend then, that a plurality of 
1 to the purpoſe, which verſe will be the ſub- 
0 we conſider the character, ſituation, and office 


1 of St. Paul, we cannot think that this in- 
i ſpired Apoſtle was Vriting: only to ſhape an 


ftrong - idea of excluſive right—for. *zvr3 in the; - 


taerb and Aw is filly; they both do, or do not 


do here convey an idea of property, it muſt 


0 wives is here forbidden, and verſe iv. is full 


ject of future diſcuſſion : and further, when 


5 AY 
Wo anſwer 
4 
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an anſwer to the queſtion propounded ; for 
then the ſubject of the letter that contained 
it, moſt probably, would have been pre- 


| ſerved, but alſo for the good and inſtruction 


of future ages; certainly then he intended 


not his inſtruction to be abſtract and con- 


fined. From all which I conclude, that 
we are to put that conſtruction upon the 
words which they ſimply import, and to 
apply them to as many caſes as they are ap- 
plicable: they do import the huſband's ex- 
clufive right to his wife, and the wite's 
excluſive right to her huſband ; therefore 
they imply a prohibition of a plurality on 
either fide. Madan, finding himſelf hard 
preſſed here, has recourſe to quibbling about 
words, and varying the meanings and pur- 
poſes for which they were ſpoken, juſt as 
ſuits his deſign ;—in ſhort, this ſort of cri- 


ticiſm will prove any thing from holy writ, 
that the vain and looſe imaginations of men 


may lead them to advance. This conduct is 
more to be wondered at, ſince he condemns 
word-catching, and ſays that it is far below 


© the dignity of fair* argument, and deſerves 


Vol. I. Page 223. | 
G © nothing 
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<« nothing but contempt.” I will here 
only juſt obſerve, that if Madan was not 
ſupported by this contemptible ſpecies of argu- 
ment, he would be ſupported by nothing. 


DR. WIT B, a learned Commentator, 
and, as a human authority, very great and 
deciſive, unfortunately for Madan, has anti- 
cipated many of his arguments, and refuted. 
them, and particularly his comment on * 
«#22, with reſpect to the huſband, 1 Cor. 
ch. vii. 4. To which he replies, *© Preju- 


* dice and not judgment dictated the * com 


% ment; a ſtale objection, introduced on 
all occaſions when he is gravelled, as alſo a 
reference to ſome of the Jewiſh practices. 
This ſerves but to convince me the more of 
the obſtinacy of prejudice and preconceived 
opinion. That Madan here is at a loſs for 


argument, is evident from his going to the 


ſtory of T Whittington and the chiming of 
the bells: But I am not ſurpriſed at it; for 
the evidence naturally and neceſſarily dedu- 


cible from 1 Cor. ch. vii. 4. is as concluſive 


againſt him as words can be. However, in 


Vol. I. Page 231. + Page 236. 
regard 
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regard to the ſtory of Whittington, it is very 
applicable to the abettors of Polygamy ; for 
the advocates of fanciful doctrines, as well 
as of vulgar errors, accuſtomed to a certain 
train of thinking, have but to meet with 


ad a text in Scripture which ſeems to echo to 


„their /enſe of things, that ſenſe will im- 
% mediately chime in with the ſound, and 
* both together, almoſt beyond the power 
of conviction to the contrary, confirm 
* them ſtill more ſtrongly in their ſenti- 

© ments.” —— As the fool thinks, the bell | 
_ clinks, Eng. Prov.—a proverb, in our opi- 
nion, applicable to all arguments founded on 
the ſound and arbitrary meaning of words. 
London Review, 1778, page 75. 


I am as much a friend to free enquiry 
and liberality of ſentiment, as Madan ; but 
why will he, under pretence of theſe privi- 
leges, act towards the Scriptures as Whit- 
tington did with the bells?“ | 


IT is not the introduction of ftories that 
can give any ſupport to an anti- ſcriptural 
hypotheſis; no, not even the formidable one 

G2 of 
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of Kolben's Rhinoceros; but quibbles, 
founded upon the ſound and arbitrary mean- 
ing of words. That a certain author has 
long been qualified for this buſineſs, can 
hardly admit of a doubt, that he is at pre- 
ſent is evident; therefore I ſhould recom- 
mend the reafſumption of the long robe, leſt 
he ſhould ſucceed in ſtamping on the Law 
of God his glorious uncertainty. Indeed 
quibbles, if not detected and expoſed, might 
have more weight with the uninfluenced part 
of mankind, than we are aware of; for, moſt 
certainly, every hereſy would find a ſupport 
from this ſuppoſed concluſive reaſoning. But 
as to doctrines of this ſtamp, I would as 
ſoon give my aſſent to the Koran of Mabo- 
met, the Zend-aveſta of Confucius, or the 
Shafter of the Bramzrns, as to them. | 


LET us now examine ſome famous pro- 
poſitions, on which the doctrine of Poly- 
gamy is ſuppoſed to have no ſmall ſupport. 
«© When I hear of a doctrine as taught in 
% the New Teſtament, I am certain, if it 
e be true, it muſt accord with the Scriptures 


« of the Old Teſtament. Thither I carry 


it: 


FC 
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it: if I find it does not exactly tally with 


what I find there, I am certain it is falſe, 
and muſt ariſe from ſome miſconception ; 


and, of courſe, ſome miſinterpretation 


of the paſſage where it is ſuppoſed to be 


found. I am told that fn is a tranſgreſſion 


* of the law; when I hear it aſſerted that 


Polygamy is ſinful, I conſult the law; 


« if it be forbidden there, I agree to the 
Ainfulneſs of it; if not forbidden there, 
but allowed, I find myſelf reduced to this 
dilemma- - either the aſſerter of ſuch a pro- 


poſition, who ſays he takes it from the 
New Teſtament, is miſtaken, which is 


*« probable, or the New Teſtament muſt 


1 


contradict the law, which is + impoſſible.” 


The writer here ſets out on wrong premiſes 
and inadmiſſible principles: but, though it 
cannot be denied that there is a conſiſtency 
of deſign in all the divine diſpenſations—all 
tending to-a certain point, and we may view 
the law as gradually unfolding its ſpirituality, 
and diſburthening itſelf of that foreign and 


heterogeneous matter, which certain /ocal 
and temporary circumſtances had made neceſ- 


+ Vol. I. Page 239. | 
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fary, with advancing ages, till it appeared, 
under the diſpenſation of Chriſt, in its ge- 
nuine luſtre and full perfection; yet it can- 
not be admitted that the Old and New Teſta- 
ment accord and exactiy tally in the latitude 
contended for, that is, without limitation or 
exception : for this, if it proved any thing, 
would prove too much: in ſhort, it would 
lead to poſitions abſurd and dangerous. If 
we aſſent to the preſent advanced doctrine, 
nothing in the New Teſtament could be 
admitted which was not explicitly expreſſed 
in the Old ;—it would be ſetting the imper- 
fect diſpenſation of Moſes above the perfect 


one of Chriſt, and eventually tending-to ſub- 


jugate us, nay, rivet our chains, under the 
oppreſſion of antient Jewiſh rites and cere- 
monies. From what has been ſaid, it might 
be expected, of courſe, that Jeſus Chriſt, the 
adorable Fehovah, would be denied to be a 
Law-giver under the goſpel diſpenſation— 
this, I ſay, was but matter of courſe, after 
the preceding aſſertions, and after deno- 
minating, the aſſerting that Chriſt was a re- 
pealer of the old law ſo far as it was ritual, 
ceremonial, local, and temporary, and the 

g1ver 
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giver of a new law, that is in its manner, 
or in other words, diveſted of thoſe ingre- 
dients juſt mentioned, — a horrid poſi- 
 £ mon t- | ON | 


Now, as to the moral law of Moſes, (for 
the ceremonial law has undoubtedly had 
its abolition) 1t is evident he did not let it 
remain in fatu quo ;—no ! he differently mo- 
dified, refined, explained, added to, and al- 
tered it: Prefaced with the importance of 
T jay unto you, after mentioning what Moſes 
had ſaid, (ſee his ſpeech on the Mount, 
Matt. ch. v. vi. vu.) which ſhewed him to 
be greater than Moſes, and in the capacity 
of a lawgiver ; for he taught 5;i#e-ias txw—as 
having authority, and not as the Scribes, 
who were only interpreters of the law of 
Moſes : had He only aſſumed the hunb/e 
office of an interpreter, what St. Matthew 
fays, ch. vii. v. 29, could not be true. I 
am aware that it may be ſaid, that our Sa- 
viour's office in regard to the law was only 
to correct the abuſes and corruptions of it 
by the Jews of his time: This would be in 
effect to level him with the prophets, and 

G 4 would 
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would alſo take away that conſolation we | 


have in the Croſs of Chriſt. But with reſpect 


GE 


to the point in queſtion, I only beg leave 
to aſk in what light Chriſt conſidered the law 
of Divorce; whether as the law of God or 
Moſes ; and whether for a true deſcription 
of the marriage-obligation, he appealed to 
the Moſaic or Adamic diſpenſation ? When 
I conſider all theſe matters, I do not think 
it © a horrid poſition,” that Polygamy, 
* though allowed under the diſpenſation of 
« Moſes, is yet forbidden by the law of 


„ Chriſt.” But, fays Mr. Madan, © Had 


« Polygamy been intended to have been 


condemned under the New Teſtament diſ- 
4 penſation, I ſhould humbly ſuppoſe that 


* our Lord would have put the matter out 
« of queſtion by words too plain to admit 
« of the leaſt diſpute *.” This is talking 
very derſtically ; for he might as well ſuppoſe 


the neceſſity of Chriſt's ſpeaking, not as he 


did, in parables, but in plain and unequi- 
vocal terms, to the Scribes, Phariſees, and 
the reſt of the people; and becauſe he did 
not ſpeak in direct terms, deny that he 


* Vol. I. Page 243. 
taught 
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taught any conſtructive doctrine con trary to 
what the Scribes themſelves taught. In re- 
gard to the admiſſibility of implication and 
conſtruction, with reſpect to Scripture doc- 
trines in particular, it would be wicked to 
entertain a doubt. If they were not ad- 
miſſible, how could what our Saviour ſaid 
to the Sadducees, be any proof of the reſur- 
rection of the dead. Now that the dead 
«© are raiſed, even Moſes ſhewed at the buſh, 
6 when he calleth the. Lord the God of 
* Abraham, and the God of Iſaac, and the 
«© God of Jacob.“ Luke xx. 37. And as 
appears at verſe 39, the Scribes allowed this 
to be a good proof. I will alſo juſt mention 
the doctrine of our Church, as contained 
and declared in her fixth Article. Holy 
«« Scripture containeth all things neceſſary 
c to ſalvation : ſo that whatſoever is not 
&© read therein, nor may be proved thereby,” 
that is not evidently deducible from it,“ is 
«© not to be required of any man that it 
«© ſhould be believed as an article of the 
« Faith.” When we contemplate this ne- 
gative poſition, we evidently ſee it implying 
a poſitive one to the following purport 

Holy 
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Holy Scripture containeth all things neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation : ſo that whatſoever is read 
therein, and may be deduced therefrom, is 
required of every man that it ſhould be be- 
lieved as an Article of the Faith, and be 
thought requiſite and neceſſary to ſalvation. 


As to the Scriptures themſelves, it is im- 
poſſible to ſay what will, or will not, be 
plain enough to ſatisfy the quibbling diſpu- 
tarits of our times : their plainneſs in gene- 
ral is very great, and that they are not fo in 
every particular, proves nothing but our 
ignorance.— That we do not know them as 
we ought, ariſes from a negle& of inform- 
ing ourſelves about cuſtoms and their cauſes, 
the manners, diſpoſitions, and characters of 
the people immediately written or ſpoken to, 
and the character, fituation, and intention 
of the writer or ſpeaker. We ſhould be well 
informed in thoſe particulars before we at- 
tempt to interpret Holy Writ ;—but as no 
Scripture is of private interpretation, we 
ſhould apply it not only to a particular caſe, 
but to as many caſes as the nature of the thing 


and proceſs of argument are neceſſarily appli- 
cable. | 
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WIA reſpect to the argument in favour 
of Polygamy, drawn from its not appearing 
in the New Teſtament that John the Baptiſt 
or our Saviour, in particular, reproved the 
Jews to whom they were immediately ſent, 
for this practice; that proves nothing at all, 
except it had firſt been ſhewn from indiſputs 
able authority, that ſuch a practice prevailed 
at that time, and particularly among the 
converts themſelves :—But as no ſuch proof 
has been adduced, it is moſt probable, that 
the matter of fact is, that no ſuch practice 
prevailed then; which muſt be the caſe, if 
what Dr. Hurd ſays, in his View of all Re- 
ligions, be true: The Jewiſh antient cuſ- 
«« tom of a plurality of wives ſeems to have 
* been diſuſed ever ſince their return from 
« the Babyloniſh captivity.” p. 20. A 


As to thoſe laws, mentioned by Madan + 
recorded in Exod. xxii. 16. and Deut. xxii. 
28. 29. upon which his ſcheme of Polygamy 
depends, they will be conſidered hereafter ; 
and if it ſhould appear that they are ſubordi- 
nate to the firſt marriage- inſtitution, and its 

* Vol. I. Pages 245, 246. + Page 255, 
_ laws, 
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laws, which appears to me at preſent moſt 
probable, then they can in no caſe command 
Polygamy, nor make it a duty. But if even 
they ſhould be found, in ſome caſes, con- 
trary to the primary inſtitution of marriage, 
to command Polygamy; yet the command 
concerns not us :—Becauſe Chriſt when diſ- 
courſing of the marriage-obligation, appeals 
not to theſe laws, but to the law of marri- 
age as eſtabliſhed in Paradiſe, and St. Paul 
does the ſame when he deſcribes the relative 
duties of huſband and wife; from whence I 
conclude, as every impartial man ought, that 
whatever is the import of thoſe laws, the 
firſt pattern of marriage was deſigned for the 
rule of our conduct. If they were laws that 
concerned all mankind, and made for the 
preſervation of the female ſex from ruin 
* and proſtitution,” they either did diſannul 
the firſt law of marriage, or elſe were ſub- 
ordinate to it; that they did not diſannul it, 
is evident by the appeals thereto hinted at 
above. When I conſider theſe things, the 
faid laws being enacted in indefinite terms, 
alters not my ſentiments. The Hebrew 
word e is moſt certainly very unlimited 
and 
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and comprehenſive ; it may ſignify every one 
of the ſpecies, or only ſome one; in the caſe 
before us we mult reſtrain it to the male. 
ſex; now of them it may imply every one, 
or may have a more confined ſignification, 
and only mean ſome one; if then we put this 
latter ſenſe upon it, which it will bear, the 
laws under contemplation do not command 
Polygamy : and I am the more inclined to 
adopt this ſenſe, becauſe it makes the ſcrip- 
tures conſiſtent with themſelves; to deny 
this, and ſay they are not conſiſtent, is falſe, 
or ſomething that deſerves a ſeverer appella- 
tion. It is ſtrongly contended on the other 
ſide, that the expreſſion is indefinite; this 
muſt not be given up by the abettors of Po- 
lygamy, except they mean to give up their 
point at once the reaſon of their obſtinacy 
on this point is therefore obvious. To ſay 
that the aforeſaid expreſſion is always inde- 
finite, becauſe ſometimes ſo, is equally in- 
conſiſtent as to maintain that homo always 
implies one of the female ſex, becauſe a 
great authority, Virgil“ uſes it in that ſenſe. 
From all which I conclude, that though 


e Zneid, Lib. i. l. 332. | 
there 
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there is no exception as to the ſituation of 
the man immediately expreſſed, yet moſt 
certainly it is implied. There is a reſtrictive 
epithet in the deſcription. of the damſel 


not betrothed: it was neceſſary to aſcertain 
that, becauſe it would alter the mode of pu- 


niſhment, which is the reaſon of the epithet; 
but in regard to the man, no diſtinctions 


-were neceflary when made on the other ſide, 


with reſpe& to puniſhment ; but it would 
be wrong to ſay generally that none were 
intended or implied. After all it muſt be 
admitted, that laws reſpecting communities, 
in ſeveral parts, are couched in general terms, 
though afterwards exceptions and limitations 
are to be found in them ; and yet thoſe parts 
that appear general and unreſtricted, mult be 
admitted to be reſtrained. We cannot, from 
detached paſſages of law, determine what 
is the law of the land, and the caſe is the 
ſame with reſpect to the law of God—we 
muſt form our judgment from a conſidera- 
tion of the whole. If then any ſingle ſerip- 
ture paſſage ſhould ſeem to us contradictory 
to the reſt of the ſcripture, it is a plain 
proof that it is either ambiguous, or we do 

not 
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not underſtand it, or both thus circum- 
ſtanced, it is moſt adviſeable to conſider the 
whole tenor of Scripture, and particularly. 

to carry it to other paſſages that are plain and 
| declaratory of the - ſame thing, and there 
read its meaning thus, by comparing ſpi- 
ritual things with oirituad, we ſhall form 
a right judgment in all things. But the 
contrary method of picking out particular 
paſſages, and interpreting them not by Scrip- 
ture, but our own prejudices, is making the 
word of God ſpeak any thing and every thing 
which thoſe prejudices may ſuggeſt. 


Bur it would be wrong to deny, that the 
laws in queſtion, in their moral intention, 
are for the good of ſociety, and particularly 
for female ſecurity ;—then this moral inten- 
tion muſt be of laſting obligation ;—but in 
order to carry it into execution, there is no 
neceſſity for introducing into our municipal 
law the very identical verbal precept that is 
contained in the law of Moſes :—it is ſuffi- 
cient if there exiſt a law, to prevent female. 
ruin and proſtitution, conſonant to the ſpi- 
rit of the Moſaic ſyſtem. 


I THINK 
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-T THINK the practice of the modern Jews 
affords a very good explanation of the famous 
controverted texts of Exod. and Deut. They 
oblige 4 /ing/e man, if he debauches a vir- 
gin, to marry ber; but if a married man, 
they oblige him to maintain her. If theſe 
people are acquainted with their own laws, 
which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to be the 
caſe with reſpect to marriage; then here is 
the moſt concluſive evidence againſt Poly- 
garny, and from that quarter too, from 
whence it has been attempted to bring proof. 
Then I humbly aſſert, that upon the autho- 
rity of Exod. xx11. 16. and Deut. xxii. 28, 
39. human legiſlators, in their ſyſtems for 
ſecuring the obligation and reſponſibility of L 
men to women, ſhould go no farther than 
the recited practice of the Jews, which ap- 
AWD to me to be NOI ; 5 | 


TE Author of Thelyphthora takes notice 
of two ſermons (page 262.) preached, and 
afterwards printed, on paſſing the marriage- 
act; but only uſes the fame reaſoning that 
has been already anſwered ;—he urges the 
red practice from certain Scripture paſ- 


ſages, 


4 
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ſages, the purport of which will be fully 
conſidered, in, oppoſition to the aſſertion, 
that Polygamy was partly indulged, but 
only upon certain typical occaſions, and then 
only among the Patriarchs and ſome of the 
Kings. This is ingenious, though inaccu- 
rate as to the matter of fact; and I cannot but 
obſerve, that Madan controverts it ſtrange- 
ly, by reſting his oppoſition chiefly on the 
Judges Þ of Iſrael, who in ed were Kings, 
for he only inſtances beſides, Elkanah the 
Levite. But quitting this controverſy, where 
truth appears to be on neither fide, let us 
come to the caſe of Abimelech and Sarah, 
hae is looked upon as concluſive * againſt 
So far from viewing it in that light am 
L that it does not appear to me to have the 
leaſt tendency. to prove God's approbation of 
Polygamy :—indeed, - Madan's concluſions 
from it muſt appear to every impartial man 
far-fetched conceits, and they are marked 
with that - unfairneſs in argumentation, 
which depicts prejudice in the ſtrongeſt co- 
Toy + Vol. I. Page 263. N. Page 265---268; | 
| TTY 9 en 
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Tux reaſon aſſigned why the King of 
Gerar might not take Sarah, is recorded in 
the Bible: She is a man's wife, Gen. 
ch. xx. ver. 3.—or, as the original may be 
tranſlated, married to a huſband, and there- 
fore the indiſputable and unalienable property 
of that huſband, in exclufion of Abimelech, 
and every body elſe. This holds equally 
ſtrong againſt Polygamy as Adultery, except 
we ſuppoſe the wife to have leſs property in 
her huſband, than the huſband has in her ; 


Which is abſurd, abhorrent from the nature 


and reaſon of things, and contradictory to 
God's primary command, as alſo to our 
Saviour and St. Paul's. reaſoning upon the 


marriage-obligation. How then can any man 


in his ſenſes think of finding here any argu= 
ment in favour. of a plurality of wives at 
once? In reality, if any inference is made 
at all, it muſt be the very reverſe ; and with 
regard to what follows in the hiſtory of this 
tranſaction, as it relates to the particular 
fituation of Abimelech with reſpe& to his 
knowledge of right or wrong, that will prove 
nothing in. favour of Madan. As to the in- 


tegrity of Abimelech's heart, which the 
Scripture 


4 
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Scripture bears witneſs to, we muſt conſider 
that as comparative ; the caſe ſimply was 
the corrupt practices of the heathen world, 
though they had ſanctioned Polygamy, had 
not ſo far debaſed the human underſtanding 
as to make it appear no ſin to take another 
man's wife; and Abimelech, in particular, 
was not ſo wicked as to do this; for when 
he was reproved by the Deity, he pleaded 
that he did not know that Sarah was Abra- 
ham's wife, but took her for his ſiſter, agree- 
able to what Abraham himſelf had ſaid; 
it is in regard to this particular point that the 
integrity of his heart is mentioned ;—but 
to ſuppoſe it to imply general approbation, 
is a ſuppoſition that Scripture does not war- 
rant :—indeed, the idea is inconſiſtent ; for 
it involves in it the full approbation of what 
had been already condemned. And in regard 
to the innocency of his hands, mentioned 
alſo in Scripture, it proves only that he did 
not take her by force. Then to preſume to 
eſtabliſh from this caſe the doctrine of Po- 
lygamy, is abſurd.—But much ſtreſs is laid 
on the divine approbation of women and their 
iſſue under a polygamous contract; — but 
5 5 
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as no proof has been, or can be, adduced of 


the approbation of the contract itſelf, or the 


iſſue. conſidered as the iſſue of that parti- 
cular contract, excluſive of other circum- 
ſtances, I pay no attention to it. If a wicked 


man had done a very cominendable thing, 
and was praiſed for it, it would be wrong 


to ſuppole that praiſe, though unreſtrictive, 
to imply a general approbation of his con- 
duct ;—this is ſo notorious, that it need not 
be infiſted on; and I will only further ob- 
ſerve, that to make general concluſions from 
particular premiſes, tend to confound right 
and wrong, and all the diſtinctions of things; 
and is contrary to the rules of logic ;—for 
ex præmiſſa particulari nibil ſequitur. _ 


AmoNG the antient Jews barrenneſ5 was 
diſgraceful, which will account, among a 
religious people, for theſe words of Leah : 
Happy am I, for the daughters will call 
«© me bleſſed,” and will alſo take off the 
force of many deductions that might other- 
wiſe unthinkingly be made from Madan's 
paradigma, (p. 269—273.) The conclu- 
ſion of all which,” (paradigm.) he ſays, 
Me «© appears 


— -S 
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«« appears to be, that either we do not wor- 
* ſhip the ſame God: which the Jews did, 
« or the God we worſhip doth not diſallow 
« nor diſapprove Polygamy.” To this I 
reply, that as the paradigma contain no evi- 
dent approbations of Polygamy, I cannot 
ſee upon what this concluſion is grounded. 
To make certain concluſions from doubtful 
premiſes, is certainly very wrong, and tends 
to lead men into error ;—but much more ſo 
when made without any warrant at all. To 
which I add, that we worſhip the ſame God 
as the Jews did, but under a different diſ- 
penſation. And in a note (page 273) it is 
aſſerted, that to fay that he once did not 
«« difallow or diſapprove it, but that he has 
«« changed bis mind on the ſubject, is one of 
thoſe aſſertions which are diametrically 
«« oppoſite to the attribute of unchange- 
„ ableneſs, ſo ſtrongly marked out in the 
«« Scripture, and which is, and muſt be, of 
the very eſſence af an @/&-perfef Being. 
I beg leave here to obſerve, and particularly 
to remind my. opponent, that his ringing 
ſuch a variety of changes on, and by his Har- 
rid and monſtrous metamorphoſes of, the un- 

H 3 change- 
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changeableneſs of the Deity, he leads him- 
ſelf, and others, if they will be blindly led 
by him, into many errors :, for if we admit 
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j his doctrine in the latitude contended for, it 
i would neceſſarily lead us to conclude that 


the Deity never did make but one revelation 
of his will; ſo that this doctrine, if it 
proves any thing, proves too much. I am 
ſenſible that the Deity is anchangeable, but 

at the ſame time I do not forget that he is in- 
finitely wiſe ; and I ſee nothing derogatory to 
either in the permiſſion even of evils that 
are eventually productive of greater good ;— 
temporary evils may be productive of ſome 
greater temporary good ; and that they are 
ſo in the natural world is evident, and I think 
no leſs fo in the oral then why may not 
God permit, conſiſtently with his unchange- 
ableneſs and wiſdom, an imperfect ſyſtem, 
which is deſignedly preparative of a better? 
It is from making one divine attribute 
predominant, that mankind are led into 
the moſt pernicious, miſtakes :—thus ſeve- 
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if ral men, arguing from the goodneſs of 
= the Deity, excluding his juſtice, and every 

| other attribute, have been induced to con- 
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clude againſt the eternity of future n 
ments. | 


Bur then, ſays Madan, it is © abhorrent 
« from every generous, honourable, and“ hu- 
% mane principle,” that the treachery of man 
towards the other ſex, ©* which was ſo poſi- 
« tively forbidden, and ſo amply provided 
« againſtamong the Jews, ſhould be allowed 
&«© to Chriſtians.” This, was it true, would 
be very wrong : but I am naturally led to 
aſk, Have our laws made no proviſion a- 
gainſt this? They have, it has been proved; 
and I aſk whether they are not more rational 
and ſcriptural, and more replete with c:vit 
advantages, as well as private happineſs, . 
Polygamy ? 


' IT ATTRIBUTE the reaſons given (at page 
275) for the reprobation of Polygamy by 
Chriſtians, to the ingenious zeal of its abet- 
tor. That it was reprobated in the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity, before any of the abſurdities 
obtained about the unlawfulneſs of marriage 


Vol. I. page 274, | 
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in general, or ſecond marriages, is paſt a 


doubt, and is no ſmall argument againſt it. 


TR inferiority of women is aſſigned as a 
reaſon why they may not be polygamous ; 


(page 278) but this is trifling :—let us go on 
to ſomething more conſequential. ** As the 
<< woman had the buſineſs of parturition 
< allotted to her, ſhe muſt neceſſarily be 
looked upon as the repoſitory of ' thoſe 
bonds and cements of human ſociety, 
* without which it cannot ſubſiſt; ſuch as 
family deſcents, pedigrees, genealogies, 
« inheritances, and all communications and 


diſtinctions of relationſhip ; therefore the 


Creator did, in his infinite wiſdom, ſet 


* bounds to the commerce of the ſexes, on 
the part of the woman, which could not 


be paſſed under pain of * death.” This 
is really ſtrong reaſoning againſt Polygamy 
and Adultery on the fide of the woman; and 
J doubt not but the ingenuity and ability 
which produced this, were they unpreju- 
diced, could bring reaſons equally ſtrong 


on the other ſide. I agree alſo with Madan 


Vol. I. Page 280. | 
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in declaring that Whoredom and Forni- 
cation are, for the ſame reaſons, alſo ini- 
mical to thoſe bonds of human ſociety 
above mentioned, introductory of all 
«© manner of confuſion and + wickedneſs: 
but I diſagree with him in the mode of pre- 
vention and remedy ;—which of us is in the 
right remains to be determined. Alſo, I 
deny not that there is a harmony ſubſiſting 
between the Old and New Teſtaments ; and 
I have admitted before, and ſtill do, the 
literal obligation of the moral law—lI mean 
the. decalogue—and its immutability; and 
am aß willing as Madan to reſt this whole 
matter on the ſeventh article of our church. 


«© THE Old Teſtament is not. contrary to 
% the New; for both in the Old and New 
«© Teſtament. everlaſting life is offered to 
„ mankind by Chriſt, who is the only me- 
«© diator between God and man, being both 
God and man. Wherefore they are not 
„to be heard which feign that the old Fa- 
«© thers did look only for tranſitory promiſes. 
Although the law given from God by 


+ Val. I. Page 181. 
«« Moſes, 
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« Moſes, as touching ceremonies and rites, 
„ do not bind Chriſtian men, nor the civil 
«« precepts thereof ought of neceſſity to be 
« received in any commonwealth : yet not- 
« withſtanding no Chriſtian man whatſo- 
* ever is free from the obedience of the 


% commandments which are called Moral.” 


T $UPPOSE it is agreed on both ſides, that 
marriage 1s a divine inſtitution, founded on 
the nature and reaſon of things, and an ob- 
ject of the moral law ;—as it is an object of 
this law, it is argued on the other ſide, that 
0 the laws concerning marriage cannot be 
«© reckoned a mere object of thoſe rites and 
* ceremonies which were to vaniſh * away.” 


But feveral of the Jewith laws relative to the 


matrimonial connexion of the ſexes, are in 
part, or wholly, of 7hoſe civil precepts,” 
which ought not of neceſſity to be received 
in any Chriftian commonwealth. There- 
fore, upon the teſtimony of our Church, 
which is declaratory of the word of God, 


all the laws relative to marriage among the 


Jews ought not to be received by Chri ſtians 2 


Vol. I. Page 283. 
The 
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"The reaſon is obvious; they had ingredients 
which were objects only of the Moſaic civil 
polity, and in that form were calculated onfy 
for a particular people, under particular cir- 
cumſtances ; and laws of this deſcription do 
not bind Chriſtian men,” notwithſtanding 
they might be very well digeſted to ſuit the 


ſituation of perſons and ma in the days 
of en gh wk 


18 To infer that Polygamy had a finful idea 
annexed to it {ſee vol. I. ch. iv. page 285.) 
by the lies invented through the ignorant 
zeal of the firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and 

[ fathers of the Church, — to involve them all 
in the accuſation of lying, upon many oc- 
caſions, are ſuggeſtions that proceed either 
from conſummate ignorance, or ſomething 
worſe, That the fathers in general do not 
deſerve any ſuch imputation, is evident from 
their writings that are admitted to be ge- 
nuine :—in particular, the apaſtolical fathers 

(L mean thoſe of the firſt century) writ no- 
thing upon marriage, but what is ſtrictly 
conſonant to the New Teſtament. Madan 
docs not ſeem to have attended to their writ- 
ings 
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ings at all, but to ſome ignorant ſecond- 
hand teſtimony ; in conſequence of which 
they are very much miſrepreſented. That 
Polygamy had no exiſtence among the pro- 
feſſors of Chriſtianity in the firſt century, 1s 
evident from the apoſtolical fathers never 
cenſuring it in Chriſtian ſocieties. In the 
ſecond century a ſect aroſe that contended for 

the lawfulneſs of Polygamy, led on by Baſi - 

lides and Carpocrates ; and another ſect ſoon 
ſprung up, in the direct contrary extreme, * 


condemning marriage itſelf, with the apoſ- 


tate Tatian at their head; but the Catbolic 


fathers condemned both they purſued a 


middle path, all condemning Polygamy, but 
recommending Monogamy upon principles 


of piety. 


I ATTRIBUTE to uiguided zeal, and the 
malevolence of prejudice, the poſition that 
it is “ horrible blaſphemy againſt the holi- 
neſs and perfection of God's ꝗ law to repre- 
ſent Chriſt as a new law-giver,” and the 
It is probable both theſe ſes had ſome followers. 
To the latter we owe Mongſtic ſeverities ;- to the former 
Madan's new light. | | | 

| intros 
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introducer of a more pure and perfect ſyſ- 
tem of morality, than of the law which was 
given by Moſes; as alſo the oblique hints that 
theſe new ſpecies of blaſphemers are much 
in the ſame predicament with, and in many 
teſpects followers of, the heretic Socinus, 
and that their liberal ſentiments are od dar- 
neſt, not new light. I may ſay here very 
juſtly, light comes from Heaven, but furious 
zeal from hell. | 


I witl juſt remark, at the end of theſe 
obſervations and animadverſions on the chap- 
ter of Polygamy, which have extended them- 
ſelves to a greater length than I at firſt in- 
tended, or was aware of, that Madan's in- 
troduction of ſo many Hebrew words has 
been the cauſe why numbers have been led 
away with an idea, that he has incontro- 
vertibly proved his hypotheſis of the lawful- 
neſs of Polygamy—by quotations from the 
Hebrew Bible ;—I wiſh to undeceive the 
public in this reſpect, and do aſſure my rea- 
ders that Polygamy is only ſupported by the 
ingenuity of Madan's reaſoning, and the art- 


ful and n interpretation of certain 
ſcripture 
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ſcripture paſſages ;—all highly finiſhed in 
point of compoſition and elegance of lan- 


guage ;—error courts thoſe gaudy appear- 
ances, to hide its native deformity ; but 


truth dreads not to make its appearance 


plain and unornamented. To quote He- 
brew to people that do not underſtand it, 
reminds me of a pompous pulpit orator, 
(who ſhall be nameleſs) quoting Greek to 


_ thoſe who never learned it :—As the learned 


St. Jerome ſays, in recommendation of cha- 
rity, Mins &u2 bed Iniiae Axa, Homer's Il. 
b. 1. I. 1. And the eloquent St. Baſil in 
favour of neighbourhood, Krk. babe niſi 


| Kai rc Tixlwy 


Ka. Flue N holen, nas ork dude. Heſiod. — 


þ Rz ſun teneatis amici? 


Opera et Dies, 1 25, 26, 


CHAP. 
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A. 3. 


A CoNnSIDERATION of the Pos ITI. 
« Chriſt not the Giver of a a new Law.“ * 


we 2 


"HE otic poſition that Chriſt is 
not the giver of a new law, is by no 
bed conſonant to the ſentiments of the 
generality of Chriſtians ; but. diametrically 
| oppolite to the Fathers. But notwithſtand- 
ing thoſe authorities, if it is ſcriptural, we 
muſt ad mit it; hut if ant iſeriptura, it muſt 
be rejected. Madan, in favour of the re- 
cited poſition, has with great labour in- 
trenched himſelf ſo deep in artful reaſoning, 
that he ſeems to dare any attack, and in order 
to bring them over to him, he continually 
attempts to alarm his opponents with the 
danger of falling i in with the Antinomians, 
or ſome ſuch heretical ſe&; and with the 
ſame views he talks of Arianiſm, Socinia- 
niſm, Mahometaniſm, and ſeveral other : 4 ms 
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having ſprung from the oppoſition of his 


favourite doctrine:—as to the illiberal abuſe 


of thoſe who differ from him, I will call it, 


as it deſerves to be called, ungentlemanlike 


conducdt. F 3 | 


I REVERE the Law of Moſes, and parti- 
cularly that part of it called the Ten Com- 
mandments, delivered with the moſt awful 
ſolemnity immediately by Gop to Moſes, 
written upon two tables of ſtone, expreſſive 
of their duration, and containing the duty of 
mankind to God and to one another. Theſe 
being evidently calculated for the good of 
ſociety, are immutable, and ſtill really and 
literally in force; and to fay otherwiſe is 
folly and ignorance, or perhaps ſomething 
worſe : For from the law of the two tables, 
till heaven and earth ſhall paſs away” one 
Jod—the ſmalleſt Hebrew letter, or . 
horn—(Heb. Dp) little projections diſtin- 
guiſhing ſimilar letters, ** ſhall in no wiſe 
paſs: then if not a letter, or bit of a letter, 
may paſs away from the Ten Commandments 
till time ſhall be no more, which omiſſions 
would alter the ſenſe, certainly then not 

words 
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words and ſentences. But Scripture does 
not warrant us to ſay the ſame of the ritual 
and judicial parts of the law of Moſes : I 
do not lay any ſtreſs on their being delivered, 
or rather communicated, with leſs ſolemnity 
than what has been mentioned; but they 
are different from the others in their nature 


and tendency ;—and as they prefigured holy 


and ſpiritual things, the law in this point of 
view may. be ſaid to be holy, juſt, and 
„good, (Rom. vii. 12.) and alſo ſpiritual, 

ver. 14. However, if we contemplate the 

law of Moſes, we ſhall find a great part of 
it political, rather than religious, as the diſ- 
tinction between clean and unclean animals, 


the prevention of intermarriages between the 


Jews and Heathens, and ſeveral other laws 
relating to marriage, with many others. Yet 
ſuch a ſyſtem was not inconſiſtent with the 


divine attributes, —becauſe ſuited to the ge- 


nius and intereſts of the people who were 
the immediate objects of it. But with re- 
ſpect to the laws of marriage in particular, 
thoſe in Lev. xviii. having no temporary or 
local ingredients, ought to be retained accord- 
ing to their true literal import by all Chriſ- 
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tian ſtates ; becauſe they are calculated for 
the preſervation of decency, and thoſe ſeve- 
ral duties of relationſhip, which cannot be 
violated without cauſing the greateſt diſorder 


in families and ſociety :—for if the ſon was 


to marry his mother, to ſay nothing of the 


indecency of the thing, what would become 


of filial obedience and parental authority, 
which ſcripture and reaſon hold ſacred; and 
reaſons of a ſimilar kind may be given for 
all the prohibitions: of marriage within cer- 
tain degrees of conſanguinity and affinity, 


called emphatically the Levitical degrees. 
But with regard to others, as they have local 


and temporary ingredients, we ought to adopt 
only their moral intention; that is, ſo far as 
they concern and promote the good and hap- 
pineſs of mankind, diveſted of all confidera- 
tions about the circumſtances of perſons, 


time, or place. 


THE imperfections of ſyſtems are very 
rarely to be attributed to the authors of them, 
but to the then ſtate of mankind :—the pre- 
judices of men muſt be attended to, and it 
is the part of wiſdom to do it till thoſe pre- 

judices 
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judices ceaſe; and ſyſtems that do, ſo far 
only as are neceſſary to bring about ſome 
future good, can only be called imperfect 
comparatively :—and we may apply this to 
the Jewiſh ſyſtem. The Jews reſided fo 
long in Egypt, that they not only learned, 
but were prejudiced in favour of, many of 
the cuſtoms of that nation, which neceſſi- 
tated Moſes, in His political and religious 
inſtitutions, to attend to thoſe prejudices:. 
hence we may account for the law of di- 
vorce for trivial cauſes, and a connivance at 
the practice of Polygamy ;—both contradic-' 
tory to the Deity's primary inſtitution of mar-" 
riage. In thoſe matters we muſt view Moſes? 
as acting by permiſſion—-not by command-" 
ment, and for weighty reaſons diſpenſing 
with the divine law. That Moſes did do 
this, in regard to divorce, our Saviour him- 
ſelf has witneſſed, and declared the neceſſity 
for ſuch a procedure; but as the Jewiſh go- 
vernment was then Z7heocratical, we are ne- 
oeffarily led to this concluſion, that the Deity 
may, and ſometimes does, for important 
ends, diſpenſe with his laws. Polygamy 
had not the ſanction of law ;—it was only, 
i 2. as 
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as Joſephus repreſents it, when he calls it 


walior—the cuſtom of their country: to which 


I-will add, and particularly the cuſtom of 


thoſe Heathen countries, that were guilty of 
the moſt flagrant violations of decency and 
the law of nature :—then, as it had no other 
ſanction but practice, we may ſuppoſe the 
condemnation of it by our Saviour only 
implied, in his reaſoning againſt divorce, 


(Mat. xix.) in the ſame manner as other 


corrupt practices I mean the condemnation 


of them was left to be collected from pa- 


rables. That our Saviour did reprove cor- 
rupt practices, according to the natural im- 


port of the goſpel-hiſtory, is evident from 


the anger of the Jews; and that he acted 
 authoritatively, and differently from a mere 


interpreter of the law, is evident alſo from 


the Jews demanding his authority for acting 


as he did, and bringing him before the San- 


hedrim that council to which the trial of 


prophets and their doctrines did of right 


belong. St. Mark's deſcription of Chriſt, 
as a teacher of the people, militates againſt 
the idea of his being only an interpreter of 


the law : for he repreſents him teaching in 


the 
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the ſynagogue rige, A having power, 
authority, and not as the Scribes :—then, as 
he had a power and authority ſuperior to the 
Scribes, the real interpreters of the law, I 
aſk what that authority could be leſs than 
that of legiflation ? From all which we 

may conclude, that to ſay the laws of Moſes | 
were calculated for all perſons, times, and | 


places of the world, is a glaring falſity. 


THE moral law, except the Ten Com- 
mandments, our Saviour ſpiritualized, ex- 
plained, amended, particularized, added to, 
and in part abrogated, —as the law of reta- 
liation :—and in this light I call Chriſt a 
law-giver—though not a deftroyer of the 
law. But in oppoſition to this it is alledged 
that Chriſt moſt ſolemnly declared, „think 
not that I am come to deſtroy— rarer . 
* d:ffobve the law and the prophets—but to 
« fulfil” the intentions and declarations of 
both. This may be true in a certain quali- 
fied ſenſe of the ritual and ceremonial law ; 
becauſe Chriſt exhibited the antitype and 
ſubſtance of which the Jewiſh ceremonies 


and rites were types, and were to have their 
1 3 fulfil= 
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fulfilment in him ; nor could the law and 


great * and the whole economy 2 re- 
demption, were diſplayed and accompliſhed ; 
and hence occurs tu; ile yinſe, importing 
the performance of what was typified and 
foretold. So St. Luke, ch. xxi. ver. 32.— 
« this generation ſhall not paſs away,” 15 
J hen thoſe things have ceaſed, 
at leaſt in their original form, and ſome en- 
tirely :—* The law and the prophets were 
until John,” Luke xvi. 16. Our Saviour 
aſſerts, that the law and the prophets, that 
is the moral /aw and the moral precepts of the 
prophets, are camprehended in theſe two 
precepts : ** Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
« God with all thy heart,” Mat. xxii. 37.— 
and, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
* thyſelf,” ver. 39. Theſe two great pre- 
cepts of the law our Saviour branched out 
into a vaſt number of ſubordinate particular 
duties, ſeveral of which were unknown in 
the Jewiſh morality ;—ſuch as univerſal be- 
nevolence, and particularly the loye of our 
enemies, with ſeveral others that are new in 
their 25 -incipal matter, as well as in their 
manner; 
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manner; — for they are new in example, obli- 
gation, and motive. That I am arguing 
upon right principles, appears from St. Paul's 
ſaying, that he who loves his neighbour as 
himſelf, %, wrnnigune—bath fulfilled the Jaw, 
Rom. x111. 8.—and thus the whole moral 
law mas fulfilled, Gal. v. 14.—by this 


vine rexale—ye perfect the law, James ii. 8.— 


Hence it may be fafely concluded, that Chrift 
having ſolemnly recited and explained the 
Ten Commandments, and keeping them in 
view, as alſo-this principle of morality, in 
his legiſlative capacity, fulfilled and perfected 
to all intents and purpoſes the law and the 
prophets. But if he was under the neceſſity 


of paying attention to the ritual, ceremonial, 


judicial, or any law that was local and tem- 


porary, what muſt become of the following 


doctrines of Scripture the law was only 
given © till the promiſed ſeed ſhould 


„ come,” Gal. iii. 19. The law was 


* our pedagogue,” verſe 25. All which 
implies, at leaſt, an abrogation in part; and 
further, ſtand faſt therefore in the liberty 
« wherewith Chriſt hath made us free,” 
Gal. v. 1. Chriſtians are * become dead 
TY 14 * 
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„ to the law,” Rom. vii. 4.—looſed from 


the law nernpyitner—diſengaged from its works, 
ver. 6.—which confirms me in the above 
opinion. Here, reader, fix your foot, and 
you ſweep away at a ſtroke all the — 
ſophiſms of Madan. 


Axp with at to the love of God, 
Chriſt founded it on purer motives, and 
taught a more pure and ſpiritual worſhip of 
him than the law of Moſes. Our Saviour 
foretold the diſſolution of the temple and 
Jewiſh polity, as alſo a future more /þiritual 
worſhip of God agreeable to his ſpiritual 
nature ;—T ſay, he foretold this in his con- 
verſation with the Samaritan woman, John 
ch. iv. 21, 23, 24. Then it appears, from 
the clear evidence of Scripture, that Chriſt 
was a lawgiver, and in ſome particular caſes 
did exerciſe that power ; but as the very con- 
trary is contended for by Madan, he muſt 


have aſſerted ſomething unſcriptural ; ; and I 


will beg leave to remind him of theſe words 
of St. Paul, uſed upon almoſt a ſimilar oc- 
caſion, „ little leaven leaveneth the whole 
e lump,” Gal, v. 9, Indeed, in his zeal 

„ „ 
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for a favourite doctrine, he has gone too far; 
and if his reaſoning proved any thing, it 
would prove too much he has ſet out upon 
wrong premiſes, as is evident, and of courſe 
the ſubſequent concluſions are wrong; hav- 
ing diſcovered this, it will be quite unne- 
ceſſary to follow him through his whole 
track of laborious reaſoning. 


For the ſatisfaction of my readers, I will 
advert to a few human authorities. If I have 
not repreſented this matter right, what 
would become of the following poſition of 
that great and good man Hugo Grotius ?— 
Chriſtianam Religionem praeſiare aliis omnibus, 
De Ver, Rel. Chriſt. Lib. ii. Sect. 101. 
« that the Chriſtian Religion excels all 
ce others.” And this is proved in ſeveral par- 
ticulars, ſome of which it will not be 
impertinent to notice. Having inſtanced 
the excellency of the propoſed reward, he 
proceeds to ſay, Secundum, quo Chriſtiana 
Religio, omnes alias, quæ aut ſunt, aut 
fuerunt, aut fingi poſſunt, exſuperat, eſt 
ſumma ſanctitas præceptorum, cum in 11s, 
quæ ad Dei cultum, tum quæ ad res czteras 

| pertinent. 
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pertinent. Lib. ii. Sect. 11,—* a ſecond 


« particular, in which the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion exceeds all others that are, or have 
4 been, or can be thought of, is the great 
« ſanctity of its precepts, both in thoſe 
c things which concern the worſhip of God, 
% and alſo in all other things, —which is 
proved in the ſubſequent ſections to be true 


in its morality, and particularly circa con- 


junctionem maris et famine, (ſect. 13.)— 
«© about the conjunction of male and fe- 
% male; — whereby it is proved alſo, that 
Monogamy is more conſiſtent with a law that 
prohibits all uncleanneſs and inordinate luſt, 
than polygamy. Therefore, with reſpect to 
this matter, we may conclude with the 
words of Grotius : Chriſti lex, ut res alias, 
ita et hanc conjugii inter Chriſtianos ad pRR- 
FECTIOREM redegit NORMAM, De jure, 
Lib. ii. ch. 5. ſect. 2.—* The /aw of Chriſt 
reduced this particular matter, (marriage) 
as well as other things, to a more PERFECT 
RULE,” 


I wiLr. beg leave only to quote a ſentence 
or two more from that learned man Hugo 
| | Grotius, 
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 Grotius, where the Jewiſh morality, and 
that of Chriſtians, ſanctioned by law, are 


ſtrikingly contraſted, © Apud Hebræos 


ſane lex mehor (id eſt quam inter Paganos) 
ſanctior diſciplina ; ſed tamen in populo im- 
potentis ire diſſimulata quædam, aut etiam 
ipſis conceſſa: ut vis in populos ſeptem id 
meritos; qua non contenti, omnes a ſe diſ- 
ſidentes crudeli odio ſunt perſecuti; cujus 
ſigna nunc etiam in ipſorum precibus adver- 
ſus Chriſtianos conceptis apparent. At do- 
lorem ſuum talionis judicio exſequi, homi- 
cidam propinqui ſui privata manu occidere, 
lege ipſa permittebatur. Chriſti vero lex 
omnino prohibet injuriam ſive verbis, ſive 
rebus factam reponere, ne, quam in aliis 
improbamus malitiam, rurſum probemug 
imitando: bene fieri vult bonis quidem 
præcipue, ſed et malis, ad Dei exemplum.” 
De Verit. Chriſt. Rel. Lib. ii. Sect. 12.— 
« Among the Hebrews indeed there was a 
a better law, a more holy diſcipline ; (than 
ce among the Heathens) but yet in that 
people, whoſe anger was ungovernable, 
* ſome things were overlooked or allowed: 
** ſuch as the power over ſeven nations de- 
ſerving 
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others, we ſhould, on the contrary, ap- 


cc 


cc 


66 


Ty 


ſerving it; with which not content, they 
perſecuted all that differed from them 
with cruel hatred : marks of which even 
now appear in their prayers uttered againſt 
Chriſtians. The law itſelf allowed a 
man to revenge an injury by the puniſh- 
ment of retaliation, and that a man- ſlayer 
might be killed by the private hand of 


the next relation. But the law of Chriſt 


cc 


wholly prohibits us from repaying an in- 
Jury done us, either by words or actions, 
leſt by imitating that malice we blame in 


prove it. It would have us do good, in 
the firſt place, to thoſe that are good ; 
and then to the bad alſo, according to the 
example of God.” 


Bur to proceed with my human teſtimo- 


nies :—Euſebius, biſhop of Cæſarea, about 
the fourth century, and a man of great learn- 
ing and abilities, ſays, in Demon. Evang. 
Lib. i. r © The law of Moſes was 


cc 


44 


given only to the Few nation, and that 


only while it remained in its own country, 


he means the ritual, ceremonial, and judicial 


parts. 


/ 
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parts of it, whence he concludes on dia cer. 
trie mpoPile dis vine aon “ that on this ac- 
count there was a neceflity for another 
«prophet, and another law.” And the 
biſhop advances here nothing new, for it 
was faid before by the author of the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews: © The prieſthood being 
changed, there is made of neceſſity a change 
alſo of the law,” ch. vii. 12. The reaſon. 
for diſannulling the law appears at ver. 18. 
dd 7% aue A hun net} rapintc—becauſe of its weakneſs 
and unprofitableneſs ;—which reminds me of 
the appellation given by St. Paul to that part 
of the Jewiſh law which I conceive to be 
aboliſhed, —r4 5oxein 15 67pu—elements of the 
world; — that is, in matter the ſame as ob- 
tained in the Heathen world, but different in 
manner; in other words, directed to a better 
object and a better end. 


SIN c I writ the above, I have looked into 
Dr. Whitby's Commentary on the New 
Teſtament, and am not a little pleaſed to 
find that I have agreed much in ſentiment 


and mode of argument with that learned 


man, and thereby feel a ſuperior degree of 
confidence 
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confidenee' that they are /&r7prural, and con- 
ſequently I am more tenacious of them. 


DR. WIT BV, in his Comment on Gal. 
ch. iii. 19. (vol. II. page 281. *) obſerves, 
that Maimonides, in his More-Nevochim, 
acknowledges; that the ceremonial law was 
given for the extirpation of idolatry; — on 
the ſame fide he inſtances Cedrenus, and the 
learned Dr. Spencer: to which he adds, 
« It is well known that all the antient Fa- 
thers were of this opinion, that God gave 
the Jews only the Decalogue- f, till they had 
made the golden calf, and that afterwards 
he laid this yoke of ceremonies upon them, 
to reſtrain them from idolatry. Thus when 
God firſt brought them out of Egypt, and 
commanded them not to defile themſelves 
with the idols of Egypt, (Ezek. xx. 7.) he 
is ſaid to have given them his ſtatutes, 
and ſhewed them his judgments, which if 

Third Edition: 
4 Irenæus has writ a whole chapter to aſcertain the 
difference between the Decalogue and the other precepts 


of the Bible. Vide Lib. iv. cap. 3 i. adverſus Hæres. Ed. 5 


Grab, Oxon. 
a man 
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a man do, he ſhall live in them, ver. 11. 
But, ſaith he, ſtill their hearts were after 
their fathers idols, the Egyptian Apis, &c. 
* wherefore I gave them ſtatutes which were 
not good, and judgments whereby they 
% ſhould not live, (ver. 24. 25.) that is, 
the lau of carnal commandments, which the 
Apoſtle faith was aboliſhed, for the weak 
e neſs and unprofitableneſs of it, Hebs 
ch. vii. 16, 17. 


Uron an impartial review- of the whole: 
matter, there appears to be ſufficient ſcrip- 
rural reaſons for alledging a partial, though 
not total, abolition of the law of Moſes, 
and that Chriſt was a lawgiver ;—it appears 
alſo that the law of Moſes ſtill in force is 
the Decalogue, and thoſe other ſtatutes 
formed immediately upon its principles, 
without any foreign mixture, I mean of any 
thing local or temporary. = 


DR. CLARK aſſerts, that the Scripture, - 
or the known open public books of the New 
Teſtament, are the real and only rule of truth" 
among Chriſtians,” Introduct. Serip. Doe. 

| of 
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of the Trinity, page 4. I ſhould ſuppoſe 
this is carried rather too far ; as a ſeparation 
of the two Teſtaments, and the treating 
them as diſtin and independent ſyſtems, muſt 
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are on this ſide; but I decline it, becauſe it 
pe to me me 


i | eventually be productive of many errors, 
j and even big with miſchief to Chriſtianity 
j | itſelf: there may be drawn a line between 
; him and Madan, on either fide of which 
: rectitude cannot exiſt, I might add many 
| more authorities, as the learned in general 


"7 


: "From what * been food the reader will 
eaſily know how to diſpoſe of this conclu- 
fion : 55 Chriſt was not a deſtroyer of the old 
law, nor a giver of à new one that there- 
fore the buſineſs of Polygamy, and all other 
points relative to the commerce of the ſexes, 
were fully adjuſted and ſettled by the divine 
law, ſubject to no alteration or change what-, 
ſoever, by any power in earth or heaven.” 
Here appears the ultimatum of hisreaſoning— 
every argument is intended to ſanctify the 
adulterous practice of Polygamy. It is for 
this purpoſe that the author of Thelyphthora 
| has 
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has nn oppoſed himſelf not only to 
the writings of the Fathers, and thoſe of 
our beſt divines; but even the Scriptures 


themſelves. The conſideration of this con- 


duct of a man, who pretends to be ſpeaking 
the language of Scripture, leads me to an 
obſervation that has been made more than 
once on different occaſions, that ** innova- 
« tors and reformers often ſet out with a 
« great ſhew of religion, —begin with the 
** Goſpel according to St. Matthew, and 
% end in the Goſpel according to Mr. 
9 Hobbes.“ 


I cANNoT conclude theſe ſets with- 
out obſerving, that, from a view. of The- 
lyphthora, it ſtrikes me, the conceffions 
and inconſiſtencies | of it are fatal to its 


ſcheme. The writer firſt objects againſt 


marriage- ceremony, upon which objection 
his ſyſtem leans; but preſently ſays marriage- 
ceremony is expedient. He one while raves 
againſt Socinianiſm, another againſt Arianiſm, 
at the ſame time that he holds and main- 
tains doctrines compatible with both. Add 
to this, that 3 inc one place he aſſerts that mar- 

1 | riage 
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riage is the moſt ſacred of obligations; but 
in another, that it is nothing but the acci- 
dental living together of a man and a woman ; 
with many other contradictory aſſertions no 
leſs notorious. Amidſt ſuch a labyrinth of 
contradictions, little is to be made out be- 
ſides his being a friend to Polygamy ;—which 
ſpecies of marriage is the chief object of my 
oppoſition, as, on the contrary, the defence 


of it is on the other fide. 


0 Havine, I flatter myſelf, diveſted this 
ſubject of a heap of abſurdities, with which 
ſophiſtry had enveloped it; I now, after 
having firſt ſettled ſome previous buſineſs, 
proceed to the ſecond part of this work 
the full diſcuſſion of the famous doctrine of 
Polygamy. Having, I ſay, diveſted this of 
a heap of abſurdities, with which it had been 
loaded, and, as I ſuppoſe, the prejudices/con- 
trated from the reading of Thelyphthora, 
the reader will pay more attention to what I 
have to fay, and I ſhall be enabled to reaſon 
more ſyſtematically. | #; 2h 


I nave further to obſerve, that though 
this work is only levelled drre#ly againſt the 
| firſt 
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firſt volume of Thelyphthora, conſidered as 
the moſt dangerous and deluſive in its prin- 
ciples and tendency; yet it may contain 
matter that may diſprove ſome-leading poſi- 


tions in the others : But if, upon mature con- 


ſideration, that appears not to be the caſe, 
and if there ſhould be a real neceſſity, which 
I do not ſuppoſe that there will, I may make 
another attack, having collected all my forces, 


and make them ſurrender at diſcretion. 


| Ir in any part of the above Remarks, my 
language has been warm and indignant, the 
public, I doubt not, will attribute it not to 
ill-natured malevolence, but to its true 
cauſe—an honeſt abhorrence of a ſcheme 


which I cannot in | conſcience approve or 
adopt. 8 ; 
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S J am equally unwilling to iſend 
others, as to be miſled myſelf, (for 

I am ready to embrace TRUTH, and to in- 
culcate it, on which fide ſoever it may be 
found) I ſhall attend to ſome particulars re- 
lative to Exod. ch. xxii. 16, 17. and Deut. 


ch. xxii. 28, 29. which, upon examination 


of my papers, I find are either partially, or 
not at all, attended to. | 


THAT thoſe texts of Scripture lay an obli- 
gation of marriage on perſons of all deſcrip- 
tions, cannot be admitted; becauſe, in the 
firſt place, this militates againſt the har- 
mony and conſiſtency of the Scriptures ; 


and, in the next place, although N may, 
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moſt frequently, be conſidered as an ndefinite 
word, and therefore may properly enough 
be tranſlated unuſquri/que—every one; as it 18 
often, or rather moſt commonly, in the Bible, 
deſcriptive of the whole ſpecies ; yet it has 
a limited fignification, and may be rendered 
unus*—ſome one ;—quidamF—a certain man 
therefore, as I am not inclined to interpret 
the Scriptures by the ſound inſtead of the 
ſenſe, but am willing to preſerve their ana- 
logy, I do not think that here they make 
Polygamy a duty, by compelling the married 
man to wed publicly the woman he ſeduces ; 
though we may, conſiſtently enough with 
the Bible, where the father's refuſal does not 
ij oppoſe, lay all others under that neceſlity, 
1 and ſuppoſe them included in the command 
endowing, he fhall endow ber Vi 
ibi in uxorem—for a wife to himſelf. But it 

may be aſked, if what I ſay be true, what 
would become of theſe laws in ſeveral in- 

ſtances ?—laws which are calculated for the 
ſecurity of the female ſex, and for the pre- 
vention of whoredom. To which I anſwer, 

_ juſt the ſame that would be the conſequence 


* Calaſto's Hebrew Coneord. + Buxtorf's Heb. Lex. 
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of the father's refuſal. But that theſe Iaws 
are obſolete or antiquated, as to their moral 


 intendment, I am as averſe to aſſerting as the 


author of Thelyphthora; but whether 1 
have a right view of that matter—I mean 
the moral intention leave to the deter- 
mination of the learned. 


Ir may tend, probably, to the better un- 
derſtanding of the Scripture- paſſages men- 
tioned above, if we can determine whether 
the payment of the ο was, among the 
antient Jews, ipſum matrimonium. From gn 
united view of the Scriptures, it clearly 
appears, that the conſent of the parties, in- 
cluding that of the father, was the eſſence 
of marriage :—hence the defilement of a be- 
trothed woman was puniſhed by death, ſhe 
being conſidered, in the fight of God, a 
man's wife“. But we do not find, among 
the Jews, in early times, any ceremony be- 
fides making a marriage feaſt; though in 
later days they invented many. The pay- 


ment of the dower, not only among thoſe 
people, but alſo among the Heathen, was 


* Deut. xxii. 23, 24. 


very 
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very common ;—it had its origin with the 


latter, and ſometimes preceded; marriage, 


However, among the people of God, this 
heathen rite—I mean originally -was not 
neceflarily ceremonial to a treaty of marriage, 
or efſential to its completion. Yet, though 
undoubtedly not univerſal, it was a cuſtom, 
and as ſuch might, or might not, be com- 
plied with; and ſo it continues to this day 
among ſeveral of the eaſtern nations, and 
among the Algerines in particular; among 
whom, the only ceremony uſed in marriage 
is drinking out of each others hands—the 
cuſtom of plighting their troth. The 


contract is previouſly made between the 


parents, (as among the Jews) in which men- 
tion is made of the ſaddoc, (as they call the 
dowry) and alſo of ſuch habits and orna- 
ments as were given to the bride in the days 
of Abraham ;—upon forfeiture of the ſad. 
doc, the huſband is releaſed from all obliga- 
tions to his real or intended wife, See Shaw's 


Travels, 2d edit. quarto, page 239. Butif 


it was a ceremony of marriage, and payable 
only as an acknowledgment of the contract, 


what will become of the father's authority, 
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— 


of which there is an evident reſervation ?— 


Exod. xxii. 17. That this authority was 
abſolute, I ſhall not pretend to prove by Hu- 


man wiſdom; but ſhall let the Scripture ſpeak 


for itſelf. If a woman alſo” (the ſame be- 
fore having been related of a man) © vow a 
* yow unto the Lord, and bind herſelf by 


a bond, being in her father's houſe in her 


« youth, and her father hear her vow, and 
her bond wherewith ſhe hath bound her 
* ſoul, and her father ſhall hold his peace at 
* her; then all her vows ſhall ſtand. But 
if her father d//a/low her in the day that 
* he heareth; not any of her vows, or of 
her bonds wherewith ſhe hath bound her 
ſoul, ſhall ſtand; and the Lord ſhall for- 


c 


A 


4 


* 


c 


A 


* 


c 


*c« give her, becauſe her father diſallowed 


Her, Numb. xxx. 3—5. If then a vow 
to the Lord, ratified by a ſolemn bond, was 
void, becauſe the father difallowed it,; ſo 4 


Fortiori maſt any promiſe or engagement to 
man. Paternal power, among all the antient 


nations, was very great ;—it was carried ſo 


far, that the obſtinate diſobedience of chil- 


dren could be puniſhed with death, which 
was then looked upon as a natural right, 
without 
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without any proceſs at all before a magiſtrate, 
as was once the caſe among the antient Ro- 
mans. And it was the ſame among the 
Jews themſelves, with this difference, that 
the power, which other nations lodged with 
parents, was transferred to the public judges, 
who puniſffed this crime, agreeable to the 
law, by ſtoning ; which was the puniſhment 
for blaſphemers of God ;—next to whom 
parents ought to be reverenced by their chil- 
dren which accounts for an obſtinate and 
a rebellious conduct being puniſhed alike in 
both caſes. However, the authority of 
parents was ſtill ſo much preſerved, that 
their teſtimony. was ſufficient to convict a 
ſon, who continued diſobedient after repeated 
reprehenſions and corrections :—they were 
to give in evidence the overt act. he 1s a 


»In the better ages of the Republic, this power was 
taken from parents, and the cenſure of filial diſobedience 
committed very judiciouſly to the magiſtrates. Among 
the Athenians, diſabedient children were accounted infa- 
mous. Lyſias, in his oration againſt Agoratus, ſays of the 
ſon, that beats his parents, or is otherwiſe unnatural and 
refractory in not providing them neceſſaries, —a25155 dc. 
Paratw Cnuicliraim——deſerves te be put 15 death ;—although the 
law only ſaid—zryuc; i5w—let him be infamous. See Patrick's 
Comment. page 796. Vol. I. Edit. 3. | 
„ glutton 
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„ plutton and a drunkard.” Not that theſe 
were capital crimes by the law, but it was 
neceſſary to ſhew in what evil practices the 


continued diſobedience conſiſted. I have no 


doubt but this extended to both ſexes, be- 
cauſe both are capable of being obRtinately 
diſobedient to their fathers and mothers ; 
which is the effence of the crime :—in what 
particular caſe this diſobedience ſhewed it- 
ſelf, does not ſeem material. See Deut. 
ch. xxi. 18—21. It was alſo death among 
the Jews to ſtrike a father or mother, (Exod. 
ch. xxi. 15.) or to curſe them, verſe 17.— 
which ſeems to prove the truth of what I 
have juſt afſerted—that the manner of the 
contumacy is immaterial, and that it was 


Tilicient if it exiſted at all. 


Wren I confider thoſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, I can by no means think that Exod. 
ch. xxii. 17. diſpences with the power of 
fathers, or is explanatory of what goes be- 
fore; therefore I conclude that mx ſhould 
not be tranſlated qguamvis—although,—or 
atrum—whether or not ;—but f—if,—by 
way of exception, Then the ſenſe will be, 

but 
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but if the father abſolutely refuſe to give 
his daughter to the man that has debauched 
her, he ſhall pay ) r- according to 
the dowry of virgins, as a ſatisfaction for 
her reproach, as has been already obſerved. 
And that this was the caſe, is confirmed by 
the teſtimony of Joſephus and the Hebrew 
Doctors. The reaſon aſſigned in the Bible 
is, becauſe he hath humbled—myy—aflifed 
her ;—on this account the ver was paid; 
which fact, upon a purview of the Bible, 
does not ſeem an offence to be only compen- 
ſated by marriage. And Deut. xxi. 13. 14, 
confirms me in this opinion: whence it ap- 
pears that a man might take a beautiful cap- 
tive woman to wife; but if he did not delight 
in her afterwards, he might put her away 
a liberty of divorce allowable on other * ac- 
caſions; but he was not to make merchandiſe 
of her, becauſe he had humbled ber. I am 
aware, that it may be objected that ſhe was 
a ſtranger, To which I anſwer, then the 
law forbad the marriage :—for ſhe muſt be 
entirely free, before ſhe could be married to 
a Jew—that is, enjoy all the privileges of a 

Deut. XXIV. 3. 
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Jewiſh citizen. Theſe ſeveral matters, in 
their united view, militate againſt the idea 
of the neceſſity of marriage, under all cir- 
cumſtances, in conſequence of ſeduction or 
rape; as alſo againſt the idea of poſſeſſion 
being marriage. Therefore the flver paid 
cannet be ſaid, in all caſes, to be an acknow- 
ledgment of the contract of marriage, any 
more than a communication of perſons between 
two of the different ſexes, always neceſſitated 
cohabitation for life; or, in other words, 
matrimony : Neither could the poſſeſſion of 
a woman's perſon, any more than the promiſe 
of it, conſtitute the marriage-ordinance, and 
cauſe it to be publicly recognized, when the 
law forbad the banns. In the Hebrew Bible, 
I know, a pronoun poſſeſſive, joined with the 
indefinite terms, man and woman, denote 
the marriage-relation, as me-, woman; 
NN her man. Allo by -und, which 


implies poſſeſſion, or authority over, is read 


in the Hebrew Bible; and beſides, the word 
ty denotes a vie, and radically ſignifies 


perſonal knowledge of a woman. But though 


theſe wards are deſcriptive of the effects of 
the marriage- relation, they by no means give 
| „ 2610 
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us any determinate ideas how that relation is 
to be entered into ſo as to be indifloluble : 
therefore, to determine that matter from theſe 
words only, without contemplating the reſt 
of the Bible, muſt be productive of error. 
Beſides, men, confining their ideas to the im- 
port of theſe words, might be led to con- 
fider marriage as calculated only for the pur- 

poſe of gratifying their luſts ; and they would 
not only alſo be induced to look upon thoſe 
civilities, which the polite nations of Eu- 
rope pay to the weaker ſex, as extravagancies 
and infringements on their prerogative of 
pre-eminence, of which undoubtedly they 
would be very tenacious ; but becauſe there 
is a word in the Bible, which we tranſlate 
huſband, that radically imports authority, 
they might take upon them to uſe their wives 
as they pleaſed, *©* regardleſs.of the duties of 
marriage, which Scripture has clearly enough 
pointed out, under the pretence of maintain- 
ing that authority which nature has aſſigned 
them, in reality to gratify their pride and. 
their vanity.” e | 


Bur 
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Bur as poſſeſſion does not conſtitute the 
matrimonial bond, ſo neither does cohabi- 
tation ſimply of itſelf. I am not for laying 
down the Leſbian rule, that“ that ſhould be 
C eſteemed right, which is commonly re- 
* ceived; which in fact would be giving 
up our undoubted privilege of enquiring and 
judging for ourſelves; but I aſſert this in 
conſequence of having uſed that privilege ; 
and as I am clear that this matter can have 
no concluſive proof from the ſuffrages of 
men, I will not, therefore, argue it at all, 
but will leave the reader to form his own 
judgment from what the Bible teaches, and 
particularly to attend to the circumſtance of 
Abraham's diſmiſſion of his concubine Ha- 
gar as alſo to the converſation between 
Chriſt and the Samaritan woman, recorded 
John iv. 17, 18. | 
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From this Appendix, the reader will view, 
in a ſmall compaſs, the tottering foundation 
on which the arguments of Thelyphthora 
are founded. He will alſo take into the ac- 
count the Jewiſh example, an argument as 


deluſive as the reft ;—not forgetting the great 
| ſtreſs 
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my country, 
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ſtreſs that is laid on the multiplication of the 
ſeed of polygamous contracts, which amounts 

to no approbation of thoſe contracts in par- 
ticular, becauſe common to mankind in the 
then ages of the world: the wives of Cain 


| wereas prolific as thoſe of better men ;— 


therefore he will know what judgment to 
paſs on Thelyphthora and its arguments.— 
He will clearly ſee that that book has not for 
its baſis that heavenly ſyſtem, which is cal- 
culated for the good of ſociety ; but cir- 


cumſtances unconnected with it, and the 


ſubſtitution of effefts for the cauſe. As a 
ſincere believer of Divine Revelation, I have 
endeavoured to deſcribe the rights of man- 
kind, as they are eſtabliſhed and ſecured by 
this Revelation. If in this deſcription I 
have vindicated what the Scriptures teach, | 
and conſequently refuted error—for the vin- 
dication of truth is the refutation of error, 
without any particular application; then 
my time will not be uſeleſſly ſpent; and, 
regardleſs of every other conſideration, 1 
ſhall fit down pleaſed with having done that 
duty which I profeſi onally owe to God and 


Since 
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SINCE writing the above, I have conſi- 
dered that it may be thought incomplete, as 
J have not particularly inveſtigated divorce, 
ſuperſtition, and God's jealoufy over his laws, 
concerning which Madan has written whole 
chapters: I will therefore yl a few words 


more upon each, 
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Ix regard to the firſt, it is clear from the 
law of the New Teſtament, that incontinence 
is a cauſe, and' indeed the * only cauſe, of 
divorce ; not from cohabitation only, which 
appears to be nothing but an invention of 

the Canoniſts, but @ vinculo matrimonii— 
from the bond of marriage. And this was 
the caſe with the Jewiſh divorces, for the 
libellum excidi;—bill of cutting off—vacated 
the obligation itſelf. Thoſe divorces, which 
4 | were peculiar and temporary with reſpect to 
their objects, our Saviour annulled; and upon 
the deſcription of the obligations of the 
original marriage-inſtitution, declared divorce 
for mogia—adultery—to be enforcing the law 
of marriage, conſonant to the Adamic law, in 
the fullneſs of its obligations. Other pre- 

* Matt. xix. g. 4, 
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tences for ſeparation, as they are without: ſo 
they are againſt, the divine law. Nor does 
it know any ſuch diſtinction as a ſeparation 
from cohabitation only, without a diſſo- 
lution of the bond ;—which diſtinction 
ſeems to owe its origin to Monkiſh jargon, 
the idea of marriage being a ſacrament, and 
a ſuperſtitious reverence of a human cere- 
mony. Our multiplication of the cauſes of 
divorce, appears to have proceeded from 
following too implicitly t the inſtitutes of the 
civil law. In my opinion, a facility. of 
matrimonial ſeparations, is not only repug- 
nant to the law of heaven, but inconſiſtent 
with the good of ſociety; for: under a free 
government, thoſe ſeparations, as they always 
have been, will continue to be, the ſource 
of the worſt corruptions, and eventually be 
turned to the Basen of e e 
mens luſts. 


As to ſuperſtitioen, its reign has long 
ceaſed in this kingdom ; indeed the preſent 
age, from an utter deteſtation of it, has 
rather run into the contrary extreme ; and 
with reſpect to the practice of monogamy, its 

L prevalency 
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prevalency is not owing to the influence of 
ſuperſtition in any of its ſtages or ſhapes, 
on government or individuals; but to the 
law of God and civil convenience. Indeed, 
J do not ſee, except it be to amuſe and divert 
the attention of mankind, what ſuperſtition 
has to do with the lawfulneſs or unlawful- 
neſs of Polygamy ;—it is neither a topic of 
argument under that ſubje&, nor incidental 
to it. Juſt in the ſame predicament is the 
impertinent introduction of a chapter about 
God's jealouſy over his laws. Who, that is 
not atheiſtical or deiftical, denies the poſition, 
that God is jealous over his laws? But this has 
nothing at all to do with the main queſtion ; 
it decides no controverſy ; .it confirms no 
particular opinion ; therefore I think it quite 
unneceſſary to ſay any thing more upon the 
ſubje&, than that it ought to be inculcated 


for the ſecurity of God's laws; but we can- 


not form any judgment from it as to what is 
lawful or unlawful in itſelf. 


CHAP. 
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REMARKS on the THIRD VOLUME of 
| THELYPHTHORA; 
Shewing that its LEADING Pos! 110 U is 
founded in ERROR 


Hs volume is only a continuation of 
that z/liberal invective againſt the Fa- 
thers, which had been begun, with great 
acrimony, in the former volumes. The 
author's hatred of thoſe primitive Saints is 
not to be wondered at: their united voice 
againſt Thelyphthora has provoked his re- 
ſentment; and as he cannot find one friend 
among them, he furiouſly attacks them a//. 
Indeed the caſe was critical; the only alter- 
native left was to diſcredit them, or to give 
up the cauſe of Thelyphthora: ho, then, 
will be ſurpriſed at the part he has taken 
Ir was juſtly obſerved by a great Philo- 
n « when' reaſon is againſt a man, a 
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man will be againſt reaſon.” This obſer- 


vation is upon no occaſion more ſtrikingly 
applicable than to Madan's contempt of the 
primitive Fathers. In the courſe of things 
it might be expected, that he would attempt 
to invalidate a teſtimony that was concluſive 
againſt him :—but even if he could diſcard 
it, he would not have advanced one ſtep in 
proof of his ſyſtem, while he admits the 
authority and genuineneſs of the books of 
the New Teſtament. It does not excite 


2 ſurprize, that thoſe holy men, who were con- 


verfant with the Apoſtles themſelves, and 
taught no other doctrines but what they had 
learned from them, as will appear from a 
candid compariſon of their writings, ſhould, 
ſo far from being high in the eſtimation of 
a man who teaches doctrines repugnant to 
both, become the objects of reſentment, 
hatred, and abuſe. But it is ſhocking to 
reflection to find, that this reſentment” and 
abuſe are carried to ſuch lengths as to 
be injurious to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, by 
throwing contempt upon the writers and 
writings of the New Teſtament Ef. It 
has deen already obſerved, that in a furi- 


* 91s 
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« ous onſet on the Fathers, he (Madan) for- 
gets how nearly they are connected with 
460 the Apoſtles for, in ſhooting indiſcri- 
« minately among the former, his arrow 
frequently glances on the latter. But to 
% cover Moſes, a zealous Polygamiſt would 
„ make no ſcruple of leaving St. Paul ex- 
<<, poſed'; and to enjoy a laugh at the ex- 
e pence of primitive uirginzty, would not 
ebe ſolicitous to keep a chapter in the 
* Epiſtle to the Corinthians clear of the 
* jeſt®,” As to the relations of this Ma- 
dan, about the apoſtolical Fathers and pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, they are juſt as much to 
be depended on as the hiſtory of Tom n 1, humb, 
or that of Fack the Giant- Killer. 


W HOEVER reads FER obſervations con- 
tained in Thelyphthora relative to the Fa- 
thers, cannot but feel horror for its author, 
as a Divine, a Scholar, and an Hiſtorian. He 
ſeems to have no clear knowledge of the 
ſentiments of the primitive Chriſtian writers: 
he confounds one father with another, and 
hereby charges a venerable one of the firſt 
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century with the extravagancies of the third, 
and he who writ with apoſtolical ſimplicity, 
is made the author of Monkiſh jargon ;— 
indeed, it is evident to a demonſtration that 
he never-read the writings of this Father ; 
and without reading them he can be but 
ill qualified to diſcuſs a ſubject relative 
to the opinions and practices of the firſt cen- 
tury. Beſides, his quotations are partial, 
and conſequently his concluſions erroneous, 
and a heap of -1/repreſentations :;—his tranſ- 
lations are often faulty, and his hiſtory is 
replete with wrong information. Indeed, 
the whole evidence—I mean in particular 
with reſpect to the firſt and ſecond centuries, 
—is a compound of malice or ignorance. 


Tur writer whom Madan has almoſt 
wholly copied i is Du Pin, a French Eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtorian. But why, even if he was 
content with ſecond-hand evidence, follow 
a Doctor of the Sorbonne? Why not attend 
to Cave, Lardner, and other learned and im- 


partial writers ? But if he is a lover of truth, 


and willing to inculcate it in a diſeuſſion of 


the opinions and practices of the primitive 
Chriſtians, 


O L-Y;G AM, T. 1537 


Chriſtians, I ſhall recommend him (which 
is certainly the only ſafe method). to refer 
immediately to the writings of thoſe men 
themſelves ; I mean ſuch only as are admitted 
by the antient Chriſtians to be genuine; 
whence concluſive evidence may moſt certainly 
be deduced. And I think this abſolutely 
neceſſary, when I reflect, that later writers, 
attempting to accommodate them to their 
own ſyſtems, and viewing them through the 
thickeſt miſts of - prejudice, have totally 
_ miſrepreſented them; which is no uncom- 
mon caſe with prejudiced and angry diſpu- 
tants. But perhaps the evidence of a Ro- 
maniſt | repreſenting the ſentiments of the 
early Fathers in a detached and partial light, 
probably with a view of giving a ſanction 
to clerical celibacy, might be the moſt agree- 
able to our author, becauſe beſt calculated 
for his purpoſe.. However this be, I have 
no doubt but that he had information enough 
relative to the apoſtolical Fathers, to be con- 
vinced, they would be found no friends to 
his ſyſtem upon cloſer acquaintance. In- 
deed he has evidently conſidered them as 


formidable enemies, as appears from his vio- 
L 4 lent 
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lent attack upon them :—in which, agree- 
able to his general caution, he has endea- 
voured to cover himſelf frequently with 
ſome reſpectable authority, which often, 
upon the particular occaſion that it is called 
to > his aid, is no authority at all. | 


Tur author of Thelyphthora tells the 
world he © was in great hopes, that, when 
he had finiſhed the ſecond volume, his la- 
bours were at an end.” I ſhall beg leave to 
inform him, that the 74774 has done more 
injury to his cauſe than he will ever be able 
to remedy, His having recourſe, at the very 
beginning of his enterpriſe againſt the Fa- 


thers, to a /purious teſtimony; and not hav- 


ing a ſingle Father of the firſt century to 


grace the triumph of Thelyphthora: — his 


erroneouſly charging the catholic Fathers of 
the ſecond century with the opinions of 
ſome Heretics, ſhake to the foundation his 
ſyſtem. To which add, that his farcaſms 
on continence, conſonant to the principles 
of piety, and not incompatible with mar- 
riage ; the laugh that he inſultingly indulges 
at the expence of every chaſte character that 

falls 


L 
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falls in his way, to ſuch a degree, that the 
New Teſtament is not kept clear of the jeſt 5 
are circumſtances that place him in no very 
favourable light, even in the eyes of thoſe 
men who otherwiſe might be rather e 
diced in favour of ſome of his opinions. 
Theſe general obſervations will be CORSETS 
* in the de e ones. 

Ix this third volume the dr ewas 
to ſhew © by what means, and by what de- 
«© grees, the laws of Jehovah; concerning 
marriage, were” oppoſed" and abrogated; 
and a new ſyſtem invented and eſtabliſhed 


« by Chriſtian churchmen.” [43 


8 
44 


He begins with the firſt century, and 
purſues his enquiry down to the reformation : 
the object of which is to prove the Fathers 
vouchers for celibacy, and conſequently to 
invalidate their teſtimony relative to every 
kind of marriage: and that, as they were 
oppoſers of a man's having even one wife, 
they muſt a ſortiori be oppoſers of his hav- 
ing two at a time. But as we conteſt their 


authority in one particular, conoerning mar- 
Sh, riage, 
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riage, we ought, conſiſtently with ourſelves, . 


to diſcard it in another. 


Tus leading poſition of the third volume 
of Thelyphthora, which I have attempted 
to place in a proper point of view, by a con- 
templation of its motives, I declare againſt, 
and ſhall give my reaſons to the public on 
which my oppoſition is founded, that the 
ſolidity of them may be aſcertained. 


| In ſupport of this poſition, the author 


begins with producing what he calls the 


teſtimony of St. Clement of Rome, the diſ- 
ciple of Peter, and the aſſociate of the 
Apoſtles. 


% AT the end of Wetſtein's New Teſta- 
ment, vol. II. are to be found two epiſtles of 
St. Clement, the Roman diſciple of St. Peter, 
taken from the book of the Syriac MS of 
the New Teſtament. Wetſtein, in order to 
prove that they are genuine, cites two teſti- 
monies, one of St. Jerome; the other of 


Epiphanius.” 


THE 
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TEE epiſtles themſelves appear in Syriac, 
with aLatin tranſlation ; by which it ſeems 
evident, that this Saint was as great an ad- 


vocate for rieginity as Jerome was him- 
ſelf.” 


As for the genuineneſs of theſe two epiſ- 
tles, the reader may find what is ſaid on that 
ſubje& by Wetſtein, vol. II. N. T. Proleg. 
at the end of the volume; who ſcems to 
entertain little doubt of the matter.” 


. BeFoRE I proceed to a cloſe examination 
of this evidence, I will ſuggeſt to my reader 
the improbability of any ſuch doctrine be- 

ing taught by St. Clement, as is put into his 

mouth by Wetſtein. The character given 
of him by St. Paul, and the primitive Fa- 
thers, militates againſt the idea. If he had, 
in that Apoſtle's time, preached up virginity 
in the manner repreſented, inſtead of being 
denominated by the Holy Ghoſt St. Paul's 
aſſociate in the labours of the Goſpel—inſtead 
of its being aſſerted that his name was writ- 
ten in the book of life, (Phil. iv. 3. he 
would, moſt certainly, have been conſigned 
to 
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to the company of thoſe heretics, who, 
liſtening to ſeducing ſpirits, forbid to marry, 
1 Tim. iv. 3. But that he did not apoſtatize 
from the faith, after St. Paul writ his epiſtle 
to the Philippians, is evident from the teſti- 
mony of the antients, and the honourable 
mention they make of him; particularly 
Irenzus, (lib. iii. cap. 3.) Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, (lib. iv. ſtrom.) Euſebius, (Hiſt. 
Eccleſiaſt. lib. iii. cap. 12.) Jerome, (in 
Cat. III. Scrip.) and Ignatius, of the firſt 
century, and diſciple of St. John the Apoſtle 
and Evangeliſt, whom I ought to have named 
firſt, in one of his epiſtles, has almoſt wholly 
copied from him, (vid. Epiſt. ad Philip.) 
which I take for a convincing proof of ap- 
probation. If I was to mention all thoſe | 
who refer to his authority as ſacred, I ſhould 
be under the neceſſity of making out a cata- 
logue of the names of all the ſubſequent 
catholic Fathers, with a liſt of heretics, 
who perverted his meaning to make it chime 
in with their deluſions, as ſome later here- 
tics have ſerved the Scriptures themſelves for 
the fame purpoſes. This, however, ſerves 
to ſnew how gh his writings were in the 

eſtimation 
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eſtimation of the primitive Chriſtians. In 
fact, they were read publicly in ſome places 


I mean St. Clement's firſt Epiſtle to the 


Corinthians - which Jerome denominates 
valde utilem very edifying ;—and adds, in 
nonnullis locis publice legitur. But to come 
nearer to the immediate matter of debate. 
Madan reſts his arguments for the genuine- 
neſs of the two epiſtles, publiſhed by Wet- 
tein at the end of his New Teſtament, 
principally upon what Wetſtein himſelf has 
faid, intimating that he ** /eems to entertain 
& little doubt of the matter.” Caution and 
reſerve' in the exceſs! But had not other 
learned men their doubts ?— Who, from 
Madan's repreſentation of this matter, un- 
acquainted with the hiſtory of the literary 
world, would imagine that Dr. Lardner, to 


the ſatisfaction of the learned, had confuted 


all Wetſtein's arguments, in a critical trea- 
tiſe written profeſſedly for that purpoſe 2 


Who, only from looking into Thęlyphthora, 


would think of this? It was for its intereſt 


to keep this evidence from the public.—If 


it had been adduced, the conſequence would 


* been the overthrow of the firſt i. 


„ mony, 
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« mony,” which, in effect, would have 


ſhook all the reſt. I will not be ſo uncere- 


monious as to ſay that this difngenuous con- 
duct carries upon the face of it an evident 
intention to deceive mankind; but, I think, 


even politeneſs itſelf would aver that it has 


very much the appearance of it. 


Tux only genuine epiſtle of St. Clement, 
Biſhop of Rome, ' is that addrefled to the 


Corinthians; which was diſcovered at the 


end of the Alexandrian Manuſcript of the 
New Teſtament, and publiſhed firſt by order 
of that pious King, Charles I. to whom it 
was made a preſent of by Cyril the Greek 
Patriarch. This is the 07y epiſtle that the 


molt antient Fathers admitted to be genuine. 


They all refer only to this. Euſebius ex- 
preſſly ſays, that it was the only one that 
was authentic, and of its authenticity there 
was no doubt :—he ſays of iti 
wapd vit was unanimouſly received by all. 
This writer, as alſo Jerome and Photius, 
mention a ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
attributed to St. Clement ; but they all agree 


that it was a doubtful one, and rejected by 


the 
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the antient Chriſtians *. Jerome ſays, ſpeak- 
ing of St. Clement,—Scripfit ex perſona 
Romanæ Eccleſiæ ad Ecclefiam Corinthio- 
rum valde utilem epiſtolam :—* he writ in 
the name of the church of Rome to the 
« church of Corinth a very edifying epiſ- 
«« tle.” But as to the ſecond, reported to be 
written by him, this writer ſays à veteribus 
reprobatur—t is rejected by the antients, Of 
courſe the adduced teſtimony of Jerome, 
concerning theſe two epiſtles publiſhed by 
Wetſtein, can be of no value. As to what 
this writer ſays in his reply to Jovinian, we 
cannot admit it as literally true: Clemens, 
ſucceſſor Apoſtoli Petri, cujus Paulus Apoſ- 
tolus meminit, ſcribit epiſtolas, omnem penè 
ſermonem ſuum de virginitatis puritate con- 
texuit : — That Clement, the ſucceſſor 
“ of St. Peter, whom Paul the Apoſtle 
4 ene writes epiſtles, and almoſt his 


* Ale, 1 os r. 8 716 HYTT ara. Tz Kνꝭ s. 1 
5 pods of 7 d, TH TpoTEie R radar vf erigd heb, or unde | 
Ts; apxaicus a xtxpnjeiroug d $G{AEV. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. 9 
lib. iii. cap. 38. Fertur et ſecunda ejus nomine epiſtola, | 
quæ a veteribus reprobatur. Hierggyms, i in Cat. Scrip. 
III. cap. 1 5.— 9 8⁴ Atyoprrrn  FeuTiIpE Tpog gf &urovs 6 b 


are hu. Photius pvproCitau Cod. 112, 111. 
„ whole 
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«© whole diſcourſe is about the purity. of 

« virginity,” lib. i. contra. Jov. Thele epiſ- 
tles, we are informed, were written to eu- 
nuchs, who had voluntarily made themſelves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven's ſake. 
Jerome makes uſe of the word caſtrauit— 
a ſtrong expreſſion but I cannot ſuppoſe it 
to imply any thing more than that they go- 
verned ſo much the paſſions of human nature, 
as to abſtain from matrimony, in order to 
purſue the intereſts of the Goſpel with 
greater abſtractedneſs from the cares of the 

world :—a reſolution which the reader will 
not be inclined to blame, if he happens to 
recollect what is recorded Matt. NX. 11.8. 
and 1 un vii. 7. 4120 101 


Tos e * ee which 8 
juſt quoted, on which both Wetſtein and 
Madan chiefly reſt their proof of the genuine- 
neſs of the Syriac Epiſtles, as I have hinted 
already, cannot be literally true: becauſe 
the epiſtle, which Jerome himſelf owns 
to be the only one that was admitted to be 
genuine by the antients, and as ſuch acknow- 


ledged by him, contains BO ſuch doctrine. 
It 
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It contains many general exhortations to 
purity, as well as the epiſtles of St. Paul to 
the ſame church, which. the then ſtate of 
Corinthian manners made abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Dr. Lardner has well ſuppoſed | 
that thoſe frequent admonitions to purity, 
contained i in this epiſtle, might induce Je- 
rome to magnify them much in favour of the 
rigidneſs of his ſyſtem, and to rank Saint 
Clement among the adyocates for virginity. 
That learned writer has cited ſeveral paſſages 
out of St. Clement's Epiltle to the Corin- 
thians, which he ſuppoſes Jerome might 
have an eye to:—none of which can bear 
any ſuch conſtruction, if indeed they were 
referred to, as has been put upon them. It 
ſeems evident, that this writer, from a mo- 
tive directly oppoſite to that of Mr. Madan, 
was violently bent on magnifying any thing 
that appeared the leaſt favourable to his 
hypotheſis, and eonſequently muſt have 
viewed St. Clement's writings with a very 
prej udiced eye, and exalted, from mere fancy, 
what ſcarcely deſerved to be ſet down for 
conjecture, into the place of evidence :— 
which is no uncommon caſe with warn 

by: 4 As £2 
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diſputants, and will account for Jerome's 
hyperbolical expreſſions ; for which he Was 
notorious, and particularly in his w 
againſt” Jovinian. Dr. Grabe remarks, — 
Hieronymus, acriter diſputans contra er- 
rorem Joviniani, HYPERBOLICE ait—Cle- 
mentem omnem pene ſermonem, &c. Quales 
byperbolice locutiones in ipſius ſcriptis, inque 
ipſo illo contra ee RT-i haud infrequen- 
tes occurrunt. Vid. Grab. Spicel. Tom. 1. 
page 264. And Dr. Cave makes fimilar ob- 
ſervations in his Hiſtoria Literaria, From 
all which it muſt appear, that the evidence 
of Jerome, brought to prove the genuineneſs 
of the Syriac Epiſtles, is good for nothing. 


As to Epiphanius, the other and laſt evi- 
dence produced in proof of the authenticity 
of the Epiſtles publiſhed at the end of Wet- 
ſtein's New Teſtament, he only remarks, in 
his book againſt the Ebionites, (Hæres 30.) 
A'ori; vg waphuias Böden, nal aire} & Kxorar—** He 
© teaches virginity, which theſe men do not 


„% admit.” But what has this to do with the 
genuineneſs of the epiſtles under conſidera- 


tion ? It cannot be produced as any teſtimony 
in 
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in ſupport of them. It muſt refer to the firſt 
epiſtle of St. Clement to the Corinthians, 
which was received by the primitive Chriſ- 
tians as the only authentic production of 
that excellent Father, and to the ſecond 
which bore his name, but was generally re- 
jected as ſpurious.— I ſay, it is probable that 
Epiphanius referred to theſe epiſtles. But 
how do they teach virginity? They teach it 
no otherwiſe than as it had been taught by 
St. Paul before in 47s Epiſtles to the Corin- 
thians. In reality they do not recommend 
it in ſuch ftrong terms as that Apoſtle and 
his Lord had recommended it themſelves. 
They do not teach it at all in the manner 
Madan has repreſented; nor is there a 
word in either againſt marriage itfelf. The 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions that have occurred to 
me, in reading the ſecond epiſtle, are tar; 
6h. be continent, cap. 4. and ri ove av 
Tgioate—keeping the fleſh chaſte, cap. 8. which 
is no more than a recommendation of a ha- 
bit of moderation and purity, and is perfectly 
conſiſtent with marriage. As to the firſt 
epiſtle, which is the only one that can be 
referred to as evidence, we find the ſame 
* M 2 doctrine 
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doctrine inculcated ; but as admonitions are 
given to huſbands and wives, without even 
a hint that marriage is a ſtate leſs holy than 
that of celibacy, we cannot ſuppoſe St. Cle- 
mentan oppoſer of marriage : but it will be 
beſt, to ſettle all diſputes, to let him 
ſpeak for himſelf * Twwaicwri 6 Cpopry 1%; y val 
„ tha dil ür NE rafuſyidd ere, ge value | 


Of — 4 ”% — — 
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Toy c ot ol iodgortle, aal mar owPporioa;.* 
cap. 1. Command ye wives to do all things in 
a ſpotleſs, honeſt, and chaſte conſcience that 
they love their huſbands according to their 
duty; and, conforming themſelves to the rule 


F obedience, that they adminiſter domeſtic af- 


fairs decently, and conduct themſelves always 
prudently. We can conclude nothing from 
theſe precepts, but that the author was an 
advocate for marriage; every other idea is 
prepoſterous. If he diſapproved of marriage, 
it is utterly unaccountable that he ſhould 
write about the dvties of wives, without 
even giving a hint that might tend to the 
encouragement of celjbacy, or the diſcou- 

Compare 1 Tim. v. 14. Epheſ. v. 22, 1 Cor. vii. 3, 

and 1 Pgfer iii. 1, 2, 3. | 

ragement 


a? | 
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ragement of the oppoſite ſtate. That I re- 
preſent rightly the ſentiments of this excel- 
lent primitive Father, further appears by 
what he ſays, cap. 21. Tots riovg malle Thy 
rade Te PoCe O, Ta; yd Tas ii T6 ayalhor Ne- 
oye” T6 ch e Tis eyviac hog wintdalucer Let : 
us bring up our youth under the diſcipline of 
the fear of God; let us direct our wives in 
the practice of what is good: and let them 
ſhew forth a commendable pattern of chaſtity. 
This not only confirms what has been 'al- 
ready remarked ; but proves, beyond all 
diſpute, that «y*ia—chaſtity—does not relate 
to a ſtate of virginity. Alſo in confirma- 
tion of my general argument I may adduce 
the following evidence: zm. armverglwow e- 
rds add, vai „Moανονν T6 nber 1776 vd rare nuwr Aday* 
Nr 1d dc, &. cap. 6. Ill governed zeal 
hath alienated the affetions of huſbands from 
thetr wives, and hath changed what was ſpoken 
by our father Adam—this is now bone of my 
bone, &c. (See Gen. ii. 23.) This ſhews 
of itſelf how much St. Clement honoured 
the original inſtitution, and how careful he 
was of preſerving conjugal affection; which 
militates againſt the idea of his diſapproba- 
M 3 tion 
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tion of matrimony. It ſhews that he had 
the greateſt reſpect for this connexion of the 


ſexes, otherwiſe he would not have brought 


the argument he here has, againſt a principle 
which has done almoſt irreparable injury to 
the Church. He confidered marriage as a 
divine inſtitution, and noticeth the ing 
that was pronounced upon it at firſt by the 
Deity. (Vid. cap. 33.) I aſk whether this 
was not recommending the divine appoint- 
ment as ©* honourable in all?“ But like St. 
Paul, whom he is ambitious of following, 


and whoſe epiſtle to them he defires they 


will refer to for proof of what he ſaid, (vid. 
cap. 47.) he would have marriage regulated 
by religious principles, that is, as a Father 
of the fame century (Ignatius) expreſſes it, 
Alla 2H - hich are the words of St. Paul 
himſelf. (See 1 Cor. vii. 49.) Hence o- 
curs the recommendation of chaftity and 
continence; which are kept perfectly con- 


ſiſterit with marriage, hallowed by thoſe noble 


and refined principles I have juſt mentioned; 
worthy of a religious people, and productive 
of domeſtic happineſs. Who will then ob 
jet to the chaſte maxims laid down by a 
diſciple 
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diſciple of St. Peter, which are conſonant 
to what Chriſt and his Apoſtles taught, con- 
ducive to matrimonial happineſs, and to the 
honour of Chriſtianity? J cannot think 
that any will object, except thoſe who marry 
from the groſſer motives, which influence 
the abandoned, the viciaus, and the le- 
thoſe who have little of religion, and regard 
women only as the ſlaves of brutal appetite. 


As this holy Father had the higheſt reſpe&t 
for marriage, ſanctioned by the rules of the 
Goſpel, ſo he had the greateſt deteſtation of 
polluted and laſervious connexions, which 
he commands the Corinthians to avoid 


| Qudyoiles 4 + » (4b@pds Th Xa, AbYuOLG TYUTIOKAS.. Cap. 30. 


And thaoke was a Monogamilſt appears from 
two direct references to the words of the 
original inſtitution itſelf, as uttered by Adam, 
(Vid. cap. 6 & 33.) 


The ſtrongeſt expreflion that has occurred 
to me in reading this epiſtle, is, O a; i 25 
capxi wh ah ⁰ d vudenui ory irires ici © πτ εh. are THY 
iyupdruar, Cap. 38.—Let not him that is chaſte 
in the fleſh be puffed up with pride, knowing 
2 1 that 
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that it is another that conferreth on him the 
power of continence. This, even in a de- 
tached light, is conſiſtent with the rules of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtle St. Paul *. It is an 
injunction of general purity ; and as applied 


to marriage, prohibits that ſtate from be- 


ing engaged in from motives of lewdneſs. 
That this caution was intended for the mar- 
ried ſtate, is evident from what I have al- 
ready quoted from the twenty-firſt chapter, 


Where 07ves are commanded to ſhew forth 


a commendable pattern of chaſtity” '—which 
is only other words for what we read here— 


eric ij wi oaps—chaſte in the fleſh. —And this is 
put out of all doubt by the concluſion of 
the epiſtle; where r continence and 
av ch ſtity—are intreated for all 4 4x5 
every foul that calls u pon the glorious 
name of God. 


FRoM all that has been faid relative to 
this particular ſubje&, it evidently appears, 
that what this Father teaches, is that purity 


* Compare, in an united view, Mat. xix. 11, 12+ 
1 Cor. vii. 7, and 34. 2 Cor. vii. 1. 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
of 
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of heart which is eſſential to Chriſtianity. 
He lays no undue reſtraint on the paſſions 
of mankind ;—propoſes no example, nor 
no virtue, but what the Scriptures had pro- 
poſed before ;—does not make any thing 
ſinful which was not in that predicament 
already E nor does he make indifferent thin gs 
unlawful. In fact, what he teaches is a 
general habit of purity, which, I preſume, 
no perſon will deny to be the doctrine of 
the New Teſtament ; conſequently the words 
ufd re and a mean what they do in that 
holy book. In this ſenſe Clemens of Alex-- 
andria well defines continence, who copies 
very frequently his name-ſake of Rome: 
3 paves ap mips r àpfode, GANG ne} weft Ta Be & Tibdhi à 
yu , os aprepern Tor; Everyueors 1 kynpartia EreoTpiferar, 


Strom. lib. 3. 


TI FLATTER myſelf, that, in the above 
quotations and remarks, I have repreſented 
rightly the mind of St. Clement. What I 

have advanced, as his indiſputable doctrine, 
is very different from that put into his 
mouth by the author of Thelyphthora, a 
ſpecimen of which I will ſubjoin : © Who- 

« ſoever 
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© ſoever profeſſeth before the Lord, that 
t he will preſerve his chaſtity, ought to be 
« girt with every holy virtue; and if, in- 
&« deed, he hath crucified his body for the 
&« ſake of piety, he prays againſt the world, 
% which faith, increaſe and multiply, and 
« the whole mind, and cogitation, and con- 
« cupiſcence of this world.“ Vol. III. 


page 3. 6. 


I NEED not now advertiſe the reader, as 
it muſt evidently appear, that there is no 


- reſemblance between the genuine produc- 


tions of St. Clement, and thoſe Epiſtles 


publiſhed by Wetſtein :—the ſentiments are 


not the ſame, nor the manner of writing; 
beſides, the latter bear no traces of the apoſ- 
tolic times ; but they bear evident marks of 
the corruption of later times, when, moſt 


certainly, they ii made their appearance. 


I nave been more diffuſe on this /purious 
teſtimony, becauſe it is Madan's irt, and 
was intended to give a force to the deduction 
he meant to make in favour of his leading 
poſition. Beſides, I had it in mind fully 


to 
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to do juſtice to the much- injured character 
of an apoſtolical Father; which, I am per- 
ſuaded, cannot be done but by a diligent 
peruſal of his writings, which I readily un- 
dertook, not only for the reaſons aſſigned, 
but becauſe I know that all the catholic 
Fathers highly reſpected him, and moſt gene- 
rally copied his ſentiments ; ſo by aſcertain- 
ing his genuine doctrines relative to marriage, 
we aſcertain the doctrines of the generality 
of the catholic Fathers in the primitive ages 
of Koen | 


Iłx is worth remarking, that, deprived of 
St, Clement, Madan has not one apoſtolical 
Father in the number of his advocates for 
virginity—not a fingle name in his partial 
and erroneous hiſtory of the firſt century ! 
I am not a little furpriſed that the public 
were not preſented with an hiſtory of Saint 
Paul—as well as not to ſee him placed at 
the head of the oppoſition to marriage, to- 
gether with Thecla, and particularly Anna, 
whoſe continence is recorded to her honour, 
Luke ii. 36, 37. Theſe chaſte characters, 
as they would often have ſuggeſted to our 


author 
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author the idea of impious picty,—ſo they 
would have afforded him moſt delightful op- 
portunities for diſplaying his wit, and in- 
dulging his raillery—what No for a 
Thelyphthorite | 
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THe author has ſaid nothing of the epiſtles 
of Ignatius and Polycarp, nor that of Bar- 
nabas, and Hermas is not even mentioned. 
If Madan had looked into the works of thoſe 
venerable Fathers, he would have been fur- 
bi niſhed with matter for a complete hiſtory, 
l ſo far as his ſubject required, of the firſt 
1 century. The reaſon why he paſſed them 
1 over in ſilence, can only be this, that they 
ö contain nothing that has even the remoteſt 
i tendency to confirm what he contends for. 


ene Demut 
rr 
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Ix the ſecond volume (page 138. N.) the 
author refers to an epiſtle of Ignatius to 


1 Polycerp, under the appellation of horrid 

| ſtuff, and informs us that this writer teaches 
; | Chriſtians, that their marriage, when 

i % performed according to the will of God, 


© ought to be ſolemnized in the preſence of 
the Biſhop.” It ſeems, by this tranſlation, 
i as 
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as if he had never ſeen the original x. In 
this ſame. epiſtle occurs the following ex- 
preflion, which is rational, and conſiſtent 
with the New Teſtament :—? 7; Marat i 41a 
lurcus, tis ren rns caßuõs Tov Kupis, is axavxnoic herr: dd xavxi- 
ollas emwnere, —1f any man can remain in chaſtity 
to the honour of the Lord and his example of 
purity, let him do it without oftentation, i he 
boaſts he is undone. Immediately after this 
the writer (Ignatius, in my opinion, not- 
withſtanding Uſher thinks otherwiſe) ſpeaks 
of marriage with great reſpect, and recom- 
mends the intervention of the biſhop.—— 
Such doctrine as this cannot but be very 
unpalatable to the author of Thelyphthora. 
Indeed the very name of Biſhop, and that of 
Chriſtian Prieſthood, ſeem to offend him +, 
(ſee vol. II. page 194. ant N. ) mation 


8 Nay N Tos ae xai Tas; eee Arra vgn 75 Exe 
*r Th EYwoWw Tourio9 ai, Ia & Yνπο. 1 107% Rips, r 147 LATE 
ib ria tig Tun D nd. f 


+ All the Fathers contain © high notions of epiſcopal = 
authority. Madan tells us, that * all Chriſtian believers 
are prieſts'—this is modern Calviniſm. Calvin himſelf was 
an adyocate for epiſcopacy—it was reſerved for Jater He- 
retics to oppoſe an inſtitution ſcriptural and apo/felical, | 
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theſe inſtitutions are apoſtolicul, and have the 
ſanction of the A ee of the 
church. 


ene of an epiſtle of Ignatius, 
preſerved by Damaſcenus of the eighth cen- 


tury, and quoted by a Writer of the twelfth, | 


(Antonius Meliſſa) we find fully the ſenti- 
ments of Ignatius, he expreſſly charges the 
church of Antioch— the church to whom 


it is addreſſed— to impoſe the yoke of vir- 


ginity on no one, (peng Goyor peter emrides) ant 
recommends marriage to young men, before 
they are (corrupted by lewd women. Dr. 

Grabe ispretty clear as to the genuineneſs of 


theſe paſſages; (vide Spicel. Tom. ii. page 


24, 25.) and for the paſſages themſelves, 
vide Damaſc. lib. iii. Paral. cap. 27. 1 
Anton. Meliſſ. lib. i. ſerm. 14. 


Tus it plainly appears, that in the vrrit- 
ings of thoſe Fathers, who were the imme- 
diate ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, the fit and 
greateſt lights of the church, there is no 


1 82 of celibacy, nor any recommend- 
ation 
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ation of it equally forcible with he doctrine 
of St. Paul. 


Tux later Paths, though ſome of Wii 
hab high ideas of virginity, very highly re- 
ſpected, and always recommended marriage, 
except when it was contracted upon princt- 
ples that interfered with the eſſentials of 
Religion. Origen, of the third century, 
is of opinion, that married perſons may be 
'equally holy, and equally acceptable to God, 
as thoſe in a virgin-ſtate, if they are pure 
and upright in other reſpects. (Vide Epiſt. 
ad Rom. lib. 9.) And Cyprian, notwith- 
ſanding the author of Thelyphthora tells 
us that he '** fays much of the great advan- 
tages of virginity,” (vol. III. page 12, 139 


expreſily declares that it is no where com- 


manded as a duty; (vide Tract. ii. de Hab. 


Virg.) but that every one has liberty of 
choice, Non jugum neceſſitatis -imponit 
quando manet arbitrium liberum. I might 
inſtance alſo in the fourth century, and down- 
wards through the whole ſucceſſion of ca- 
tholic Fathers; the reſult of which would 
be, that, although ſome few had extrava- 

| gant 
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gant notions of virginity, yet they do act 
blame marriage. I appeal to thoſe who have 
read the Fathers, whether or not theſe con- 
cluſions ought, or ought not, to be drawn 
5 | From a continuation of my enquiry?” If I 
. do not miſunderſtand the writings of thoſe 
Fathers, they do not blame marriage they 
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i only blame the principles of ſome who en- 
tered into this ſtate merely to gratify brutal 


of appetite. They ſeem uniformly to teach, 


| that the married life ſhould be engaged in 

| | for the procreation of children to prevent 
incontinency—and for mutual ſociety and 

ll ſupport ; which is ſcriptural, and is the doc- 

"l trine of our church. See the Form of So- 

4 lemnization of Matrimony in the Book . . 
| | Common Prayer. | 
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War I have obſerved, relative to the 
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$1 as any Biſhop, Preſbyter, or "NIN. or 
« any of the Sacerdotal Catalogue, do abſtain 
« from. marriage, and fleſh and wine, not 
for mortification, but out of abhorrence, 
0 as having forgotten that all things are very 
“good, and that God made man, male and 


„female, and blaſphemouſly reproaching 
10 the workmanſhip of God let him amend, 
« or elſe be depoſed, and alt out, of the 
. church: and alſo ſhall'a Lay=man.” ifs 


- 


"Is to he genpineneſs of theſe Canons, 
| the reader may ſee, what the learned Biſhop 
Beveridge fays in his Codex Canonum* Eccle fe 
Primitive V. indi catus ac Llaſtratus, as alſo 
what fi is s ſaid. i in his. Fandectæ Canponum, Ge. 


* Thiſs Eiben the diſcipline of tbie Apeſtdlical 
Church, and there are many reaſons to beliẽve that ſeveral 
of them were drawn up by the Apoſtles themſelves, and St. 
Clement their aſſociate: many reſpectable authorities con- 
tend for this; and in general, in the writings of the ant 
tients, we read of them under the appellation of Arca; 
Kavirg, The reſt of them, probabl y, were compiled 
occafton demanded; ſome about the latter end of the fi 
century, and others in the ſecond, That which I have 
quoted above ſeemsſto have been drawn up by the Catholic 
Fathers of the ſecond century a thought . 
from reading Irenæus Contra Hæres. 
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From what this worthy 


Prelate has aſſerted, to ſay nothing of Cote- 
lerius and others, we have every reaſon to 


ſubſcribe to the authenticity of the apoſto- 


lical Canons. 


IT is decreed by the Canons compiled at 
a ſynod held at Gangra, a city of Aſia Minor, 
about the year 340, which Canons were made 
part of the Code of the Univerſal Church, 


Et rig r Y hpPtrrom——arcdiua to, Canon. I.—1f 


any one reproach marriage, let him be anathema. 


| Balfamon and Zonaras have aſſigned very 
good reaſons for this Canon, viz. Becauſe 


St. Paul ſaid ** marriage is honourable in 


« all, and the bed undefiled, Heb. xiii. 4. 


And it is further decreed by the ſame ſynod, 


E Tis Naxpirotlo wept mproQuatge h,, o; EAN Aurepyy- 
cailos àiſd, wpofopis prranefitn, dvb ire. Can. 4.— 


F any one argue againſt a married Prieft, as 


/ he ought not to partake of the oblation when 


be performs the Liturgy, let him be anathema. 


*The practice of the Church of Rome, and Can. 9. 
Seſs. 24 of the Council of Trent, are at irreconcileable 


variance with this Canon. 
FROM 


3 . 7 ER RET 


6] 
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FRoM all the above authorities, it will 
plainly appear to every impartial reader, that 
the author of Thelyphthora has failed in his 
_ principal—I may {ay effential—part of his 
argument from antiquity, and that his re- 
preſentations of the primitive Chriſtians, 
thoſe that lived in, and neareſt to, the apoſto- 
lical r are diſin . e and erroneous. m 


Ta e are no traces of We in 
the Apoſtolical Fathers — no explicit rules 
for its prohibition, (except thoſe of Hermas) 
is a circumſtance that can only be accounted” 
for by ſuppoſing that it had #907 1 no tende 
among Chriſtians. 


Tux ſecond century A ſome great 
heretics, when Polygamy was fir/t vindicated 
and practiſed, Then the catholic Fathers all 
gave their direct judgment againſt it. Oc- 
caſion called for their teſtimony in oppoſition 
do it; and they were not wanting in their duty. 


IR EN us, who writ againſt the hereſies of 
his time, names Tatian as the introducer of 
a doctrine, which he juſtly denominates | 
Hlaſphemy, relative to the unlawfulneſs of 
: 2 marriage, 
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marriage, which was afterwards more exten- 
ſively propagated by Saturninus and Marcion:. 
this he contraſts with the errors of Baſilides 
and Carpocrates ,. who argued for the lawful- 
neſs of Polygamy ; and he condemns both 
with: the moſt pointed deteſtation. This. 
reſpectable author, before he mentions the 
errors of the: Continents, the followers of 
Tatian, tells us, that, though they did not 
acknowledge themſelves the diſciples of Si- 
mon Magus, yet, ſays he, illius ſententiam 
decent, lib. i. cap. 30. Edit. Grab.“ they 
teach. his doctrine. After ſeveral other 
obſervations, the reverend Father proceeds 
thus: They who are called; Continents, 
« from Saturninus and Marcion, preached 
e up. celibacy, annulling the primitive de- 
« ſign of God, and obliquely accuſing him 
„% who made male and female for the pro- 
« pagation of mankind.“ After noticing 
their abſtinence from meats, and the unjuſti- 
fiableneſs of it, he adds, Tatian was the 
« firſt introducer of this blaſphemy *. 


* Amo Eartoprins xai Mupriuveg of v, eynpatil; ayHpian | 
txnpuZan, & herd vie Thy apyaiay WI&ow T5 Ord, xai e raThyogpeovres 
TE apper ua Diu is. yiveow avfputuy Teromulog—=T ara. Ts). 
DH TAIT HOSHEYEOITL; TH PAGgoPniar, Lib. i. Cap. 30, 3 r. 
Edit. Grab. | ha 
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This Tatian was the diſciple of Juſtin Mar- 
tyr; a cireumſtance that the author of The- 
lyphthora has taken care to inform his rea- 
ders of; but omits ſeveral others, which, 
in an united view, place his character in 
its true light. Indeed, thoſe who have 
not read Irenzus, might be led to think 
that the diſciple learned his tenets from his 
maſter *; and Madan ſeems endeavouring to 
lead the reader into this error, by repreſenting 
Juſtin Martyr as an oppoſer of marriage, 
becauſe he aid, in his firſt apology, accord- 
ing to Thelyphthora, that among the 
<<, Chriſtians, there were a great + many of 
either ſex, who, for ſixty or ſeventy years, 
had kept | themſelves ſingle and uncor- 
« rupt.” (Vol. II. page 113.) After ſome 
remarks, which do no credit to the maker 


of them, we are told, * that ſo early as the 


c ſecond century, there were a ſet of people 
* who called marriage à carnal thing, and 

ks Barbeyrac, who ſes to be as I gnorant of the writings 
of Trenzus as the author of Thelyphthora, has fallen into 
the ſame error. See Traits de la morale des Peres, chap. ii. 


1 


+ Great is an interpolation— Juſtin's words are al r 
rung x4; Tar Vid, Apol. i. page 22. Edit. Thirlb. 
N „„ unlaw- 
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c unlawful for Chriſtians under the goſpel,” 
(page 114.) But this ſet of people were 
not the Catholic Fathers, but the heretics 
who were in the oppoſite claſs to thoſe more 
abandoned heretics—the Polygamiſts, who 
were headed by Baſilides and Carpocrates— 
whoſe doctrine Thelyphthora defends, which 
contains only Primitive Hereſy revived +. 
Of the truth of this the author himſelf muſt 
be convinced, if he will take the trouble of 
reading Jren@us contra omnes Hereſes, As 
to Juſtin Martyr, he was equally the enemy 
of both the Continents and the Polygamiſts. 
Here we have a glaring inſtance of Madan's 
miſrepreſentation of the doctrines of the 
primitive church in the ſecond century, pro- 
ceeding, probably, from his being wholly 
unacquainted with the writings of Ire- 
neus. 


Bur to put the matter out of all doubt 
that Tatian did not borrow his principles 
from his maſter, which the author of The- 
lyphthora inſinuates, Irenæus, in immediate 


4 The author means ſa far as * doctrine of Fol ygamy 


1s concerned, 
con- 
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connection with his name, and his 6/aſþbemy 
of teaching abſtinence from marriage and 
meats, informs us, that he was the hearer 
*« of Juſtin; but that all the time he con- 
ce tinued with him, he never narrated any 
„ ſuch thing: but after his martyrdom, 
« apoſtatizing from the church, he, haughty 
and elated, from an arrogant opinion of 
« himſelf as a maſter, as if he excelled others, 
«© exhibited the proper character of ſuch a 
* maſter, (teaching a doctrine of his own) 
* ſaying that marriage was a corrupt thing 
“ and fornication, as did Marcion and Sa» 
* turninus N 


I x direct . to theſe pernicious 
principles of Tatian, Irenzus places the 
licentious ſyſtem of Bafilides and Carpocrates, 
who had run into the contrary extreme, by 
contending for Polygamy : Ali autem rurſus 
I Baſilide et Carpocrate occaſiones accipientes, 


4 01 orig ers yrxordg, ib ah o ix, Si ig 
ol Ara 92 152 ire paprogiay d rede Th ExxAnoia;, onαE 
Se exraphiic u { Tv@wbels & ws Geiger Tar AoiTav, T0 Xaax· 
| Tipe Nd CVE IOuNNG r y4,or Tt eανν xa Topiar 
FapamAnoius Mapxiwy PT) Ter ropꝰiy a NR Lib. i. cap. 31. 
Edit. Grab. 

N 4 indiffe- 
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indifferentes (coitus, et multas + nuptias in- 
duxerunt, lib. 4. cap. 32. Edit. Grab.— 
Others, on the contrary, taking occaſion 
« from Bafilides and Car pocrates, have in- 
* troduced and. 1 — and _ 
ba. 


BuT the reader may think that multas 
nuptias r may mean ſecond and 
third marriages, eſpecially if he ſhould hap- 
pen to recollect what Madan ſays, (vol. II. 
page 125.) that a nan's having two wives 
* at once, and a man's marrying a fecond 
« after the death of his firſt, however Dr. 
Cave, or any other of their apologiſts may 
« endeavour to abate the aſperity of their 
„ -cenfares, they 80TH were eſteemed by the 
« àntient Chriſtians and primitive Fathers 
mT FUPALLY unlawful,” This is aſſerted 

* It! is mot probable that the word uſed by Trenæus, 
which the old Latin tranſtator has rendered multas nuptias, 


Was robo ile. Pohgamian—Polygamy. The word is 


derived from v, multus, and ye, nuptiæ; thereſore, 


agreeable to its radical import, might very propefly be 


tranſlated multas nuptias, as nupliæ has no ſingular number. 


Some have thought that the Greek compound muſt be 


roh, Which is an adjective, and therefore hat nd 


to be uſed here, 
| againſt 
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againſt the ſtrongeſt evidence. All thoſe who 
have read the Fathers, I am perſuaded, will 
readily agree with me in affirming, that the 
primitive Fathers freely allowed ſecond mar- 
riages on the ſame principles that St. Paul 
| himſelf did: the later Fathers were agreed as 
to the Jawfulnefs of them, but they differed 
as to the propriety and decorum of the thing; 
ſo, conſequently, ſome allowed them readily, 
others reluctantly, and ſome not at all. But 
with reſpe& to Polygamy, they were ALL 
agreed upon the wrlawfulneſs of it. Now, 
ſince the moſt antient Fathers did admit 
freely of ſecond marriages, and as the later 
Fathers, who looked upon them rather in an 
unfavourable light, never pretended to bring 
any declaration of the Goſpel againſt them, 
but argued upon the grounds of prudence, 
domeſtic peace, and the indelicacy of the 
thing: it cannot even be ſuppoſed that Ire- 
næus ranked ſecond marriages among the 
moſt abandoned connections, / indiſſerentes 
coitus) and their defenders among the vileſt 
of blaſphemous heretics. This is in the 
higheſt degree improbable: — indeed, the 
contraſt _ for itſelf, -Tatian and his 
E | followers, 
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followers, the Continents, blaſphemouſſy 
declared againſt all marriage, and would not 
even allow a man one wife. Baſilides, Carpo- 
crates, and their followers, fell into the op- 
poſite error, and permitted woavyluiz —multas 
nuptias many wives at the ſame time. And 
I am confirmed in this opinion, by Irenzus 
quoting, and appealing to, the Shepherd of 
Hermas *, as ſacred authority, who ſpeaks 
of ſecond marriages with great reſpect, and 
pronounces them not finful : Si vir vel mulier 
alicujus deceſſerit et nupſerit aliquis illorum, 
nunquid peccat? Qui nubit Non PECCAT, 
inquit. lib. ii. Mandat. 4. the huſband 
or wife of any one ſhould die, and the Hur vrv- 
ing party marry again, is there any ſin in ſuch 
{ſecond} marriage? The perſon who marries 
{in this caſe } DOEs NOT sIN, ſays the Angel. 
If this had been heretical doctrine, Irenzus, 
inſtead of appealing to him on any occaſion 
as ſacred authority, would have cenſured his 
opinion, and would have conſigned him to 
the company of heretics; but as the caſe is, 
it is plain to a demonſtration that multas 


* Compare Irenzus Contra Hzres. lib. iv. cap. 37. 
Edit. Grab. and Herme Paſtor, lib. li, Mandat. 1. | 


nuptias 
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nuptias means a plurality of wives at ONCE, 
and nothing elſe. 


3 by his unqualified aſſertions, 
dogmatically contends that ſecond marriages 
were generally condemned by the Fathers; 
and thus, by aſſerting too much, has proved 
nothing. The truth is, that at an early pe- 
riod thoſe gloomy fanatics, the Montaniſts, 
did condemn ſecond marriages; and Tertul- 
lian, after his * defection from the church 
to the errors of this ſect, writ a book in de- 
fence of his novel tenets, and expreſſly con- 
demned them though he admits that they 
were practiſed by the primitive Chriſtians. 
But what was the conſequence? He was 
looked upon as an apo/tate, and his hook was 
rejected by all the orthodox. 


* At this time he loſt his reſpe& for Hermas; before, 
he conſidered him as a venerable author. (Comp. Tert. de 
Orat. cap. xii. with his book,-de Pudicitia, cap. x.) The 
change is net to be wondered at: Hermas pleaded for the 
lawfulneſs and - innocency of ſecond marriages, which Ter- 
tullian, when a Montaniſt, could not bear the thoughts of ; 
therefore he hated the author of this doctrine. O the fatal 
prejudice of ſy/lem ! From this ariſes Madan's hatred of al 
the Fathers, 


BuT 
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Bur although the author of Thelyphthors, 


if he had any inclination to know the truth, 
might ſoon learn to whom the hereſy of the 
condemnation of ſecond marriages ſhould 
be imputed; yet he is inceſſant in his at- 
tempts to draw in ſome of the Catholic Fa- 


thers, and for this purpoſe goes back to 


a very early period, and names Clemens of 
Alexandria. This Clemens of Alexan- 
« dria, whatever he might write on behalf 
of marriage itſelf, did not approve of 
« ſecond marriages. Du Pin, who reckons 
Clemens among the writers of the third 
century, ſays, though he does not entirely 
* condemn ſecond marriages, yet he blames 
*« them. (Vol. III. page 10.) As to Du 
Pin himſelf, he does not always repreſent 
rightly the mind of the Fathers; and, be- 
ſides, his tranſlations are ſometimes faulty, 
as will appear to any of the learned, who 
may chuſe to read his voluminous perfor- 

mance. But with reſpect to Clemens, Iwill 

venture to affirm, that, if he had Samed 
Polygamy in the ſame way he has done ſecond 

marriages, Madan would have been upon 

very friendly terms with him, and his tefti- 

| mony 
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mony would. have been denominated {rips 
rural and conclujjve. He teaches that the 
apoſtle (St. Paul), gives liberty to every, one 
to contract ſecond marriages—that there is no 
fin in them relative to; the former covenant— 
and any one & yap rat mph; v8 0g not pro- 
hibited by the law. After theſe conceſſions, 
this writer can no way be ranked among the 
oppoſers of ſecond marriages, notwithſtand- 
ing what. follows, that he, who does engage 
1 them, . doth not arrive to the Big 
ſtandard of perieQing which. is! propoſed, 
in the Goſpel. Vid. Clem. Strom. We 


iii. * 336. Edit. n 1: Kn ; 


8 in order comes Tertullian, whom, 
with the- whole ſect of the Montaniſts, 1 


readily give up. 


e follows 2 Wee 
name of Athenagoras, who” cloſes: Madan's- 
hiſtory of the ſecond century; and all that 
could be ſaid of him is“ Athenagoras 
© commends virginity - condemns * ſecond- 

„Iwill beg leave to remind my readers, that this is. 
brought to prove that ſecond marriages and polygamy were 


eſteemed egually unlataſul by the primitire Fathers. The- 


Inh vol. II. page 125. N. 
% mar- 
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* marriages, calling them honeſt adul- 
* tery. — Honeſt adultery is a very odd tranſ- 
lation of trpiwn; heide !—But I will do the 
author of Thelyphthora the juſtice to ſay, 
that he is only anſwerable for it in the capa- 
city of a copier. We find him here, as 
m many other places, dealing in general 


aſſertions, which may paſs with a ſuperficial 
reader, but are too vague and indeterminate 


to ſtand the teſt of criticiſm, or to ſatisfy 
the inquiſitive mind. If he had deſcended 
to particulars, it would have been ruinous 
to his cauſe: but unleſs we do deſcend to 
particulars, it is impoſſible to determine- 
where the truth is. Then the only thing 
to be determined. is upon what principle 
Athenagoras condemned ſecond marriages. 
He condemned them upon the ſame princi- 


ple our Saviour did, that is, not when they 


were entered into in conſequence of death, 


but from cau/eleſs divorce. When this worthy 


Father writ his apology, divorce, for trivial 
cauſes, was very common among both the 
Jews and Heathens—one. pleaded the law 
of Moſes, the other the law of the Romans. 
But this apologiſt pleaded the laws of Chriſ- ' 

| tains, 
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tians, relative to marriage, which were, that 
a man ſhould have but one wife at the ſame 
time—that he ſhould not put her away, ex- 
cept for incontinence: but if he did put her 
away without this reaſon, and married ano- 
ther, he muſt be conſidered as 4 maſked 
% adulterer,” even after his wife, unlawfully 
divorced, was dead. That Athenagoras ſpeaks 
only with an eye to. unlawful divorce, is 
evident from his making the man anſwerable 
for the tranſgreſſion voluntarily committed 
by the putting away his wife. This is in- 
applicable to loſing her by death; becauſe in 
this caſe he could not be ſaid to put her 
away, nor abe, 3 vhs o2puc ahbe ofs nerd The be, 
mods E TE yards von- —Aiſſoluing the. union be= 
tween fleſh and fleſh—the common medium of 
generation. If we view this as applied to 
divorce, it is perfectly conſiſtent with the 
New Teſtament, and the doctrine of Chriſt, 
to which it makes a dire& and formal ap- 
peal. Contemplated in any other way, it 
is impertinent, abſurd, and contradictory ; 
indeed, this paſſage of Athenagoras ſpeaks 
for itſelf :—if it is only rendered according 
to the common acceptation of the words, it 


will 
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will be found to ſpeak the language: I have 
advanced: —the. whole I ſhall put in the 
margin, for the inſpection: of the learned 
reader, who will have an immediate oppor- 
tunity of judging of the ſolidity of what! 
ande advanced on this. _—_ _ | 


eee! 102. bed a cotemporary 
Apologiſt, concurs in the. ſame principle: 
On Matt. v. 32. with ſome other texts of 
Seripture, he obſerves, our maſter teaches 
that they are ſinners; who, under the 
« ſanction of lumen, laws, engage in ſe- 
& cond marriages.” (Vid. Apolog. prim.) 
On this paſſage Dr. Thirlby has the follow- 
ing very pertinent and judicious: note 
Sunt qui Pos T DIVORTTA, ſecundas nuptias, 
legibus humanis non vetitas, contrahunt; 
quæ Grabii et Perionii ſententia fuiſſe vide- 


+ H olos Th wexhe Ae, 7 2 i duo · G va Ripe, ter, 280 
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tur. Hence it demonſtrably appears that 
Athenagoras and Juſtin Martyr taught pre- 
ciſely the fame doctrine. They both evi- 
dently apply our Saviour's prohibition to the 
man and the woman :—the man could not 
divorce his wife and marry another, with- 
out committing adultery ; neither could the 
divorced woman marry without being guilty 
of the ſame crime. Human laws allowed 

ſuch practices, but they were repugnant to 
the laws of Chriſt. This is what thoſe an- 
tient Apologiſts taught *, which is, in my 
opinion, ſtrictly conformable to the New 

Teſtament. | - 
AF -- © © 4 

From not attending to this diſtinction, ſeveral writers 
of eminence have had very wrong ideas of the opinions of 
the Fathers, on the ſubject of ſecond marriages. Hence 
Barbeyrac ſays, ** Franchement le nombre des Peres de! 
Egliſe, qui condamnent les Secondes Noces; eſt trop grand, 
leurs expreſſions ont trop de rapport enſemble, pour ad- 
mettre un ſens favorable, & pour ne pas donner lieu de 
croire, que ceux qui. ſe ſont exprimez moins durement, 
que les autres, n' en etoient pas moins au fond dans les 


memes idees, qui ſe ſont introduites de fort bonne heure.“ 

Traite de la Morale des Peres, chap. iv. $ 14. 
This writer ranks Irenzus among the condemners of 
ſecond marriages, only becauſe he has ſaid ** Miſerante 
Domino noftro Jeſu Chriſto Samaritan illi prevaricatrici, que 
| in 
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Upon this principle alſo we find, in the 


Code of the Univerſal Church, Canons againft 
Bigamiſts and Trigamiſts, whereby penance 
was inflicted. Many, taking occaſion from 


human laws, which allowed divorces for 
trivial reaſons, put away their wives, and 


' contracted another marriage before the for- 


mer was diſſolved, in which caſe penance 
was enjoined: for it does not appear from 


any ſatisfactory evidence, that the primitive 


Church puniſhed the marrying a ſecond wife 
after the death of the firſt. We have every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the contrary from the writ- 


in uno viro non manſit, ſed fornicata eft in multis nuptiis, lib. 
iii. cap. 19. Edit. Grab. It muſt be evident to every intel. 


ligent reader, that this can have nothing to do with ſecond 
marriages—it is too plain even to be made a queſtion of, 


Dr. Grabe has the following judicious note upon it 


* Non ſecundas vel tertias damnat nuptias ; fed multorum 
adulteriorum ream Samaritidem intelligit.” Barbeyrac, 


it is evident, has viewed the writings of the Fathers in a 


detached and partial light, or rather, I may fay, like ſome 
other authors, he has ſat down to diſcant on their opinions 


without reading the books that contain them that he 
Has never read Irenzus, is demonſtrably certain from his 
flatly contradifting him concerning Tatian's hereſy, and 


the origin of it. Compare Barbeyrac Traits de Ia Morali 
des Peres, Chap. ii. & . and RIES Contra. Heres, A i. 
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ings of the primitive Fathers, which are the 
beſt evidence in this caſe, and fully wo 
what I am contending for. 


Max more teſtimonies might be brought 

to prove the fallacy of Madan's affertions 
relative to the doctrines of the church, in 
early times, concerning ſecond marriages : 
1 ſhall produce a few that are ſatisfactory 
and deciſive. 


: Ertynanvs, of the fourth century, in 
his book againſt the hereſies of the Cathari, 
fiys, „by no means is that man to be con- 
„ demned, or excluded from the ſociety of 
„the faithful, who is not fatisfied with 
« living fingle after the death of his former 
« wife, but marries another; nor is a wo- 
7 man to be condemned; who acts the ſame 
« part after the death of her huſband. In 
the fifth century we find St. Auſtin of the 
fame opinion: he ſpeaks of the Montaniſts 
with contempt, whom he denominates Fana- 
tics ; and he particularly mentions Fertul- 


| lian with the moſt poignant deteſtation, /or 


condemning fecond marriages, when St. Paul 
O 2 had 
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had declared the /awfulneſs of them, and had 


not fixed any mark of diſgrace on them.— 


(Vid. de Hæres. cap. xxvi.)—St. Chryſoſ- 


2 tom, Madan himſelf tells us, proves that 


«« ſecond marriages are not forbidden; but 
at the ſame time we are told, that he taught 
that it is better to forbear.” In reality, 
this eloquent writer ſays, ©* ſecond marriages 
« are not denied to Chriſtians :—they are 
% only exhorted, if they have the gift of 
«© continence, to be content with the firſt.” 
Vid. Orat. de Ux. et Pulchrit. Then it evi- 
dently appears, that even the Fathers of the 
fifth century allowed ſecond marriages, upon 
the ſame principles St. Paul did ; but, like 
that Apoſtle, they did not highly reſpe& 
them: And upon the whole, we may ſafely 
conclude, that the primitive Fathers neither 
prohibited nor puniſhed ſuch ſecond mar- 
riages as the law of God allows. 


THE preſent argument, I preſume, does 
not require that I ſhould ſay any thing more 
about the Fathers; andas to going down far- 
ther towards the æra of the reformation, I 


look upon that totally unneceſſary, till 
| the 
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the queſtion aſſumes another form. It can- 
not be expected that I ſhould defend the in- 
novations of the Biſhops of Rome; and as to 
the generality of the Popes, and the rab- 
ble of Monks, with their ſeveral abettors 
of whatever deſcription, I would not make 
a fingle ſcratch with my pen, in their de- 
fence, even if it would fave them from 
the laſh of Madan. 


CoNCERNING the Monogamy of Chriſtians, 
we have the teſtimony of Juſtin Martyr to 
vouch for that fact a teſtimony of great im- 
portance; becauſe he flouriſhed at an early 
period after the Apoſtles, as is atteſted by 
Euſebius, and Methodius, Biſhop of Tyre. 
(Vid. Cave's Lives of the Fathers, vol. I. 
page 140. edit. 2.) Towards the end of his 
Dialogue with Tryphon the Jew, (which 
dialogue fully expoſes the weakneſs of the 
Jewiſh cauſe in all its pleas againſt Chriſti- 
_ anity) polygamy is ſpoken of with mingled 
contempt and indignation, and is reprobated 
in the ſtrongeſt terms. He calls the Jewiſh 
Rabbins—covnre xa; ru NA Henle and 
blind doctors, for encouraging polygamy un- 
| 83 der 
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der the pretended ſanction of patriarchal ex- 
ample. Vid. Juſt. Dialog. cum. Tryph. par. 
ſecund. page 438. | 


| To the above moſt reſpectable evidence I 


all add another not leſs ſo, that of The- 


ophilus* of Antioch. This venerable man 
wrote three books, inſcribed to Autolycus, 
whom he took much pains to convert. In 
the ſecond (page 1 50.) he ſpeaks of Lamech 
as the introducer of polygamy ; agrecable to 
the Bible, he expreſſly and abſolutely attri- 


butes to him f 15 rot,. This excellent 


Biſhop condemns polygamy in its origin, and 


emphatically in the term - a moſt 
opprobrious word, which he afterwards ap- 


plies to the infamous adulterous marriages of 


the heathen deities. To the licentious prac- 
_ tice of a plurality of wives at once, he op- 


poſes the manogamy and purity of Chriſ- 


tians. (Xprawts gelle rings, lib. iii. p. 234.) 


FINALLY, the teſtimony of the Fathers, 
ſo far as my preſent argument is concerned, 


_ * His writings are ſaid to be © elegant tracts, and greatly 
conducive to the edification of the church.” Sec Cave's 


Lives of the Fathers, vol. I. p. 178. edit, 2. W 


In 
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in order to ſhape an anſwer to Thelyphthora, 
is merely a teſtimony as to matter of fact, to 
which they are competent evidence, if we. 
only allow them the credit due to hiſtorians. 
They are all witneſſes of a general practice 
obvious—unqueſtioned. What I contend 
for is not the teſtimony of a few only—it is 
the concurrent teſtimony of ALL—it is given 
in the cleareſt language by the ſirſt and greateſt 
lights of the church, whoſe prejudices could 
not miſrepreſent, nor their ignorance miſ- 
take an obvious fact. Hence, notwithſtand- 
ing their other diſſentions, we here find the 
completeſt harmony; which fully proves 
that the fact was too notorious, either to be 
miſtaken or miſrepreſented. | 


FROM What has been advanced, not from 
hear-ſay evidence, or the aflertions of pre- 
judiced writers, but from thoſe books whence 
the genuine ſentiments of the Fathers can 
only be learned, the reader is in poſſeſſion 
of ſuch decided proof, as will lead him to 
| conclude, that Madan's hiſtory of the opi- 
nions and practices of the primitive Church 
is a compound of ERROR and MISREPRE- 

O 4 SENTATION=== 
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SENTATION—his arguments DELUSIVE and 
DANGEROUS—his whole. ſyſtem UNsCR1P- 
TURAL—UNAPOSTOLICAL—and. the ten- 
dency of his work IMMORAL, 
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PART THE SECONK 


CONTAINING MORE PARTICULARLY, 


THOUGHTS 
POLYGAMY, 


Scripture, Nature, Reaſon, and Common-Senſe : 


INCLUDING A DESCRIPTION OF 
MARRIAGE and its OBLIGATIONS; 


A OUT a a TING OF OUR 
National SYSTEM of LAWS relative thereto 3 
AND PARTICULARLY AN 


EXAMINATION of the PRINCIPLES 
COMMONLY CALLED 


The MARRIAGE ACT. 


WITH OTHER INCIDENTAL WNT 
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POLYGAMY. 
PART the SECOND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T was not before a ſecond edition of The- 

1 lyphthora made its appearance, that the 
writer of the following pages had ſerious 
thoughts of ſitting down coolly and delibe- 
rately to contemplate its principles and ten- 
dency ; for, before that, he could not tell 
in what point of view to conſider its author: 
but the circumſtance of a ſecond edition 
ſhews that he is ſerious, and tenacious of 
his opinions, as well as indefatigable to 
bring others to a conformity with them. If 
thoſe opinions had been really founded on a 
true interpretation of. the word of God, or, 
in 
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in other words, conſonant to the ſpirit of 
the Bible and the letter of the New Teſta- 
ment, they would have met no literary op- 
poſition ; but as I conceive them to be the 
very reverſe of what is ſcriptural and rational, 
F think- oppofition becomes a duty, and I 

have joined in the oppoſition accordingly. 
As thoſe tenets are maintained with all the 
obſtinacy which prejudice . and bigotry, 


aſſiſted by ingenuity and ability, are capable 


of, I find myſelf, having taken a leading 
part, under the neceſſity of conſidering par- 
ticularly the matter of polygamy, not ſuper- 
ficially, but minutely, by entering upon par- 
ticulars, in order fully to detect error and 


defend truth. 


Fon theſe ſeveral reaſons, I cannot reſt 

my defence of our national ſyſtem, with 
reſpect to marriage, entirely on thoſe cur- 
ſory remarks that I have already made, on 
the advanced reaſoning for the adoption of 


polygamy : however, what has been ſaid will 


be a caveat againſt implicit belief, and will 
tend to diveſt the ſubject of ſome foreign and 


heterogeneous matter artfully incorporated 
with 
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with it: therefore I now proceed to conſider 
the ſubject of Polygamy more at large, to 
ſet it in a true and ſcriptural light, and 
wholly to diveſt it of that heap of abſur- 
dity with which prejudice has not only 
| ſanctioned, but obſcured it. And in this 
attempt, I ſhall not omit any weighty argu- 
ment, merely becauſe it may have been uſed 
by others, in defence of Monogamy ; but 
ſhall intentionally adopt ſome, that appear 
to me not to have had their full weight, 
merely becauſe ſome circumſtances have not. 
been ſufficiently attended to. As to the 
pamphlets lately publiſhed, which are le- 
velled directly againſt Thelyphthora, what 
they contain, I thus publicly declare, I know | 
not ; nor do I intend, till this is finiſhed, 
to look into one of them; not out of any 
diſreſpect to thoſe publications and their 
authors; but that I may keep undiſturbed 
that train of thinking ſuggeſted to me by 
the reading the Holy Scriptures, and the 
| beſt Commentaries on them; in order to 
_ delineate on paper a ſyſtem of rectitude as 
I conceive, agreeable to reaſon and common 


fenſe, as wey as to the divine lau, without the 
imputation 
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imputation of having implicitly followed 
partial writers. Indeed, implicitly to fol- 


low any writer, is at beſt but to add an uſe- 


leſs book to the uſeleſs many already pub- 
liſhed ;—this conduct has often worſe effects, 
ſuch as the ſupport of error, and thereby, 
in time, making it ſacred by a ſort of pre- 
ſcriptive right. Yet writers, upon the ſame 
ſubject, will ſometimes inevitably fall into 
the ſame way of reaſoning, and into fimilar 
ſentiments and expreſſions, though they may 
be unacquainted with each others thoughts; 
but it may be preſumed that they will as 
often reaſon in different ways WO we 
have a view of the variety of arguments 
that learning and abilities can adduce—ſee 
the united force of them, and the utility of 
each in particular to the circumſtances of 
perſons, time, and place ;—and here alſo we 
may diſcover the neceſſity of many writers. 
In contemplation of this, I flatter myſelf, 
that from all the writers againſt polygamy, 
arguments may be drawn wholly to confute, 
in the opinion of mankind, thoſe brought 
for it. As to my own, if they contribute 
but a little—if they contribute any thing 
in 
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in conjunction with my fellow-labourers in 
the ſame buſineſs, to this important end, in 
which the good of ſociety is materially in- 
volved, I ſhall feel a ſuperlative pleaſure and 
happineſs. Tt will alfo afford no ſmall 
pleaſure to diſcover where the truth is— 
there is ſomething uncommonly agreeable 
in diſcovering and demonſtrating fatisfac- 
torily the truth—not only mathematical, 
of which thoſe muſt be very ſenſible who 
have ſtudied Euclid; but alſo moral and re- 
ligious truths. This pleaſure I can upon ne 
occaſion deny myſelf; therefore no power, 
or authority, merely human, ſhall ever di- 
vert me from it. Though I feel myſelf 
thus wholly unbiaſed, and ready to admit 
truth and right reaſon wherever they may be 
found; yet ſuch human authorities as are 
conſonant to truth, deſerve high reſpect, and 
ought not to be rejected in evidence. In 
regard to my affertions, my only with is, 
that they may be candidly compared with 
Scripture, and tried by that onLY RULE or 
RIGHT. The omiſſion of this, Jam very 
ſenſible, muſt, in the courſe of things, be 

productive of miſtakes, as well with reſpect 


to 
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to the reader as the writer: for omitting 
this caution, the reader may form a very 
wrong judgment of what he peruſes ; and 
writers may produce flouriſhing harangues, 
ſubtle diſputations, or geometrical propor- 
tions of moral fitneſs or unfitneſs, juſt as 
fancy may dictate; but no ſuch thing as a 
ſcriptural expoſition of Scripture. 


1 WII reſpect to the interpretation of the 
Bible in particular, we, who are to worſhip 
God in a ſpiritual way, ſhould keep in view 
its ſpiritual ſenſe, which only will take off 
that veil of obſcurity and literal deadneſi 
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| which pervade the Moſaic Law. This I 
ja thought neceſſary here to obſerve, leſt any 
Ii ſhould imagine that the letter, and not the 
ji ſpirit of the law, was obligatory. For we 
1 muſt ſerve God i fr wh Har, xa; & rah ur: 
|: vH in newneſs of the ſpirit, and not in 
| [i oldneſs of the letter, Rom. vii. 6. The 
| [ New Teſtament, it is plain and obvious in 
ii moſt "caſes, contains a perfect rule of life, 
1 | and its explicitneſs in general operates againſt 
| any miſtakes we might be led into from the 
f conciſeneſs of the Bible. Theſe two de- 
[1 1 pendent 
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pendent ſyſtems I ſhall ſoon conſult, to ſee 
whether or not they condemn polygamy. 


Bur, beſides a contemplation of the Di- 
vine Law, which I ſet out with in the fol- 
lowing ſheets, after having adjuſted ſome 
previous neceſſary buſineſs, and on which I 

| intend chiefly to reſt my defence, I ſhall 
take a view of Society and Manners, ſo far as 
is neceſſary to my preſent purpoſe, and par- 
ticularly among the moſt civilized nations, 
where learning, and the arts and ſciences, 

have flouriſhed ; that the dictates of reaſon 
and common-ſenſe, in this caſe, may be clearly 
aſcertained :—and I ſhall alſo pay attention 
to original manners antecedent to any forms 
of government, civilization, or any preju- 
dices of education, in order to diſcover the 
language of fmple Nature herſelf. Not that 
I think thoſe have, or ought to have, any 
weight in oppoſition to the word of God— 
to ſuppoſe ſuch a thing would be abſurd; 
and no leſs ſo the poſition—that God has 
commanded practices contrary to Nature un- 
corrupted, Reaſon well-informed, or Com- 
mon Senſe unprejudiced. 1 
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As to excellence of compoſition abſtractiy 
conſidered, it ought not to be wondered at, 
if it be found on the other fide. When a 


man for many years has turned his thoughts 
chiefly to one ſubject, or the vindication of 


ſome particular hypotheſis ;—when all his 
reading has tended that way, and correſpon- 
dent materials and opinions have been induſ- 
triouſly collected from all quarters, and 
leiſurely digeſted and formed into a ſyſtem, 
by experienced judgment, learning, and abi- 
lities, and ſometimes perhaps by profeſional 
quirks and gquibbles ;—there is all the reaſon 
in the world to ſuppoſe that he may have 
the advantage, in point of compoſition, over 
the author of a more haſty production; even 
although their abilities were equal, and may 
have argued ſo ſtrongly in favour of error, 
as not to be eaſily confuted. The following 


work, being oppoſed to one of the above 


deſcription, itſelf but the production of a 
few months, and the writer young, both as 


to years and compoſition, muſt, moſt cer- 


tainly, make its appearance with ſome diſ- 
advantage: but if it ſhould be found on the 


fide, and vindicating the cauſe, of truth, 
: "ws 
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the world, it is to be expected, will not be 
led away ſo far with appearances only, as to 
diſregard plain and artleſs facts, merely be- 
cauſe they have not thoſe embelliſnments, 
nor are ſupported by that ſophiſtry and chi- 
canery, which are the conſtant concomitants 
of error, and without which error cannot 
exiſt. 


P 2 CHAP. 
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CH A. BR. -£ 


POLY CAMY. 


P all the ſchemes that have been com- 
municated to the world, within the 
compaſs of my obſervation, whoſe declared 
objects have been public happineſs and public 

utility, none has been more remote from the 
propoſed end, than that of Polygamy ; for 
if we eſtimate this practice by the rules of 
ſound reaſon, the apparent evils, which are, 
and ever mult be, the conſequence of it, in 
the common courſe of things, demonſtrate 
it to be deſtructive of human felicity ; and 
therefore no friend to ſociety can conſiſtently 
adviſe its introduction. It tends at once to 
open a door to the licentious gratifica- 
tion of the moſt uncontroulable luſt, and 
tyrannic cruelty ; — to promote domeſtic 
quarrels, and all the horrid and alarming 
conſequences of the moſt enraged jealouſies; 
not to mention the neglect of the education 


of youth, on which the very exiſtence and 
| well 


- 
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well-being of a ſtate neceſſarily depend, 
with an innumerable train of other miſ- 
chiefs, the appendages of thoſe already men- 
tioned. 


PoLYGAMY is equally abhorrent from 
| Scripture, Nature, and Common-ſenſe. The 
general tenour of the Scriptures militates 
againſt the idea of a plurality of wives :— 
it is inconſiſtent with the ſtrictneſs of the 
conjugal union, as enjoined and exemplified 
by God Himſelf in his inſtitution of marriage, 
contrary to all the plain precepts of the 
Bible, as well as the New Teſtament, re- 
pugnant to the conjugal diſcipline ſolemnly 
commanded by Chriſt, and particularly fo 
to that illuſtration of it by his Apoſtle St. 
Paul, — the deſcription of the relative duties 
of huſband and wife. 


Bur when I hear it alledged, that ſome 
particular detached paſſages of Scripture, — 
obſcure, odd, and unpromiſing in themſelves, 
when ſeparated from the whole, but other- 
wiſe rational and conſiſtent do make poly- 
; gamy a duty, Lam led to take the ſenſe of 

T1. Scripture 
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Scripture in general, to compare ſpiritual 
things with ſpiritual ; or, in other words, 
to reaſon by analogy, from fimilar terms and 
phraſes in the New Teſtament, as they allude 
to litera] ones in the Old, and are applied to 
the divine accompliſhments ; that ſo I may 
come to that knowledge of the Bible which 
is ſpiritual, and not take it according to its 
literal import, for in that ſenſe it is a law of 
carnal ordinance and carnal commandments 
only, (Heb. vii. 16. and ix. 10.) When I 
have finiſhed this proceſs, and find Monogamy 
the language of Scripture conſidered as 
a ſyſtem, I am neceſſarily led to this con- 
cluſion, that the aſſerter of the contrary 
doctrine is miſtaken, which is highly pro- 
bable from being led away by the obſcurity 
of a ſingle paſſage in Scripture, without ever 
attending to, or contemplating others, that 

are more explicit and explanatory of it ;— 
or elſe that the Scriptures are inconſiſtent 
and ſelf- contradictory, which is impoſſible. 


Fon particular Scripture paſſages, de- 
taching thoſe from the context, and that 


from the Scripture in general, and the arbi- 
| erary 
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trary expoſition of thoſe paſſages, have ariſen 
all the errors that ever infeſted and. plagued 
the Church : and as to the fathers of them, 
who pretend to be reformers, but in reality 
are oppoſers, of our ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
they appear to be much in the ſame predica- 
ment as the pretended reformers of our civil 
eſtabliſhment :—when I contemplate the | 
features of both, I diſcover a ſtriking like- 
neſs and malignity, which I would moſt 
certainly proceed to deſcribe, was it not 
foreign to my preſent undertaking. 


Tux laws of all well-regulated ſtates have 

prohibited polygamy, which proves, atleaſt, 
that it is a civil inconvenience; and indeed the 
general ſuffrage of the wiſer and better part 
of mankind has done the ſame; nor was it 
practiſed in the firſt and pureſt ages of the 
world, which ſeems to intimate that it is con- 
trary to Nature and Common-ſenſe ; and I 
doubt not but this will appear incontroverti- 
bly true, when thoſe things are conſidered 
more at large. | 
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Ix what I have thus curſorily obſerved 
has any verifimilitude, polygamy may be 
properly ſaid to be a moral offence, and a 
civil inconvenience : this appears to me, 
from an impartial view of things, to be 
matter of fact; but I deſire the reader to 
conſider it only as an unſupported aſſertion, 
till he has peruſed the following ſheets— 
after which he will know how to diſpoſe of 
it—I mean whether to admit, or reject it 
without any previous directions. 


FRoM the active part I have taken in 
this buſineſs, I am conſcious I have ſacri- 
| iced, in ſome meaſure, my eaſe, quiet, and, 
perhaps, reputation, to the //-natured in- 
vectives of prejudice, and the thundering 
condemnation of an imperious temper ;—as 
the firſt characters in the Church have been 
wantonly abuſed, merely becauſe they 
thought differently from a certain individual 
on a certain ſubject; the humbleſt of her 
{ons cannot expect better treatment :—in- 
deed, ere long, he expects from a certain 
quarter the accuſation of folly, ignorance, 

and 
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and partiality ; but from the candid world 
he hopes better things; — and will proceed, 
undiſmayed by any conſequences, in defence 
of the Truth, 


CHAP. 
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PoLYGAMY an OFFENCE againſt the 
Divine Law. 


HAVE already faid that Polygamy is a 

moral offence, and a civil inconvenience, 
which I now proceed to prove ; and ſhould 
it be proved ſatisfactorily to rational and 
unprejudiced men, it will juſtify all oppoſi- 
tion. Conſidered as a moral offence, it ap- 
| pears to me not only ſo with reſpect to the 
Jaw of God, but alſo in the fame predica- 
ment with reſpe&t to Nature, Arier. and 
Common-ſenſe. 


BUT, in the firſt place, let us hear divine 
teſtimony, which only can be deciſive, and 
give any authority to that of man: for if a 
plurality of wives cannot be proved by 
Scripture-precepts to be in any caſe neceſſary, 
expedient, or a duty, then all human rea- 
ſoning cannot make it ſo; but ſhould it be 

in 
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in any caſe a duty, expedient, or neceſſary, 
then, while that duty, and the ſame expe- 
diency and neceſſity exiſt in ſociety, the op- 
poſition of human ſyſtems cannot abrogate 
the divine law: for whatſoever is not 
«« read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
« is not required of any man, that it ſhould 
« be believed as an article of the faith,” 
(Art. vi. of the Church of England) a 
vice verſa. Diveſting ourſelves of all pre- 
judice, let us candidly enquire, on the foot- 
ing of the divine law, whether polygamy is 
an admiſſible practice or not? If we leave 
for future diſcuſſion the example of the firſt 
characters under the Patriarchal and Moſaic 
diſpenſations, this grand queſtion will be 
more ſimple, and more eaſily anſwered. | 


Tux firſt precept that occurs in the Bible, 
with reſpect to the union of the ſexes, is of 
that cloſeneſs, that it militates againſt the 
idea of more than two; and this is the lan- 
guage of the precept alluded to: They 
„ ſhall be one fleſh,” (Gen. ch. ii. 24.) or 
rather, they two; that is, the man and his 
wife ſhall be one fleſh, according to the 

Samaritan 
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Samaritan Hebrew Bible; which our Sa- 
viour ſeems to refer to, Matt. xix. „ his 
plainly indicates the Deity's intention, that 
mankind ſhould be propagated by monogamy. 
The union of the firſt pair ſhews this; but 
; the precept they 7400, or the two only—for 1 
can perceive no difference between theſe ex- 
; preflions—/hall be one fleſh, makes the mat- 
| ter of monogamy being the law of God from 
the beginning, . paſt a doubt :—indeed, this 
| | oneneſs cannot exiſt in any other way. If 
| we contemplate this matter as Gen. ii. di- 
i rects, it will evidently appear, that a man 
; engaged by the matrimonial bond, ſhall im- 
| mediately quit all other connections, nay, pa- 
rental endearments: therefore (that is in 
conſequence of marriage) ſhall a man leave 
« his father and mother; — his affection 
ſhall be undivided ; for parental is ſuppoſed 
to be the greateſt, therefore particularized 
| here, and ſhall be intimately conjoined, cleave 
| | (agglutinatus erit) 70 his wife, in entire and 
inſeparable love, and though diſtinct beings 
according to the rigid rules of arithmetic, 
yet, thus connected by infeparability of per- 
fons and affections, they are to all thoſe pur- 
5 poſes 
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poſes and intents one fleſb. The Hebrew Doc- 
tors infer from hence the fin of beaſtiality 
and hence allo, it ſeems, they draw arguments 
againſt inceſtuous marriages. But Biſhop 
Patrick fays, their obſervation is more 
«« pertinent who take notice, that God cre- 
« ating and joining but one man and one 
« woman in the beginning, intended man- 
« kind ſhould be ſo propagated, and not by 
« polygamy ; which, in proceſs of time, be- 
« came the general practice; but from the 
« beginning it was not ſo, as our Saviour 
« ſpeaks in the caſe of divorces, which, he 
« concludes from theſe very words, were 
« againſt the divine inſtitution, which 
* made eo to be one fleſh; (Matt. ch. xix. 
« ver. 5, 6, 8.) ſo he interprets theſe words, 
« and St. Paul does the ſame, (1 Cor. vi. 
*« 16.) they ſhall be one fleſh; and fo doth 
:* Jonathan's paraphraſe, and the Samaritan 
Code.“ Com. vol. I. p. 15. edit. 3. 


WHEN we contemplate the original mar- 
riage-inſtitution, and particularly the inſe- 
parability of the perſons and affections of 


the two, which, if not . expreſſed, is 
certainly 
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certainly evidently implied in the command, 
they, et die, the two, ſball be one fleſb, we can- 


not but confider carnal commerce with ano- 


ther, by either of the parties, criminal; | 


becauſe a direct violation of the otherwiſe 
indiſſoluble marriage-bond. That this union 
ought to be between 7409 only, is evident from 
the caſe of Adam and Eve. It is certain 
that God gave a precept about the nature of 
the conjunction of the ſexes, and it is equally 
certain that he gave an example of this pre- 
cept in the marriage of the firſt man. If 
this proves any thing, it certainly proves 
the unlawfulneſs of polygamy in the then 
ſtate of things. The precept and the ex- 
ample muſt ſpeak one language ; but to ſay 
that they are contradictory, is blaſphemy 
againſt the divine attribute of unchange- 
ableneſs. From all which it appears, that, 
in the firſt inſtitution of marriage, monogamy 
was ſolemnly paſſed into a law, as well as 
the indiſſolubility of the marriage-bond, by 
the Deity himſelf, except in fuch caſes as 
evidently diſſolve it, as adultery and death. 
Let us curſorily conſider the practice of 
polygamy, and ſee whether or no it exhibits a 


K 
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conformity to the preſent- received marriage- 
inſtitution. This directly violates the pri- 
mary command, zhey ſhall be one fleſh; for 

conjugal affection is divided, if it exiſts at 
all for more than one wife: — love is not in- 
ſeparable, nor the perſons of the tano; for 
the fingular union ſo neceſſary to be attended 
to, if we are willing to obey the divine 
command, as to the oneneſs of it, is vio- 
lated, and undivided man is divided into as 
many parts as he has wives, that he may be 
one fleſh with each: but this is an abſurdity; 
and ſo are all the m made * Ws 
n of e e . 


I wish now to remind the reader that the 
primary command, hey ſhall be one fleſh, or, 
in other words, rue only, as was exempli- 

= fied in the marriage of Adam and Eve, is to 
be our grand directory in all the ſubſequent 
ſchemes that we contemplate, whether Pa- 
triarchal, Moſaic, or Chriſtian. This was 

from the firſt birth of time, and ſhall be to 

its lateſt period the lam of marriage. If it 

be admitted that the law given to Moſes re- 
ſpecting matrimony, and committed by him 

| to 
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to writing, as a modern would expreſs him- 
ſelf, is the ſame, or, in other words, not 
contradictory to what was revealed to Adam: 
then monogamy was the law of the Iſraelites; 
and if we do not loſe ſight of this idea, it 
may aſſiſt us very materially in our examina- 
tion of ſyſtems, and their particular inſti- 
tutions. But ſhould it be contended with 
plauſibility, or even proved, that for ſome 
urgent neceſſity, or beculiar expediency, the 
law from the beginning had been diſpenſed 
with by Moſes, reſpecting marriage; yet 
ſtill this could have no weight with Chriſ- 
tians; becauſe our Saviour, when ſpeaking 
of the nature and mode of the matrimonial 
union, refers not to Moſes, but to the firſt 
command, and ſo does St. Paul; which 
ſhews that it was to regulate the practice of 
Chriſtians; and alſo that it is of laſting 
obligation, and for the good of ſociety. 
For my own part, I could cloſe my evidence 
here, and join iſſue; but leſt ſome ſhould 
abſurdly imagine that the unchangeable 
God has changed his mind in this matter, 
ſo eſſential in its firſt form to the happineſs 
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of mankind, I will proceed to ſhew the Har- 
mony of Scripture throughounu. 


Ir we may judge from what is recorded, 
and are hot wiſe above what is written, the 
law of marriage continued the ſame for above 
ſixteen hundred years—in other words, to 
the deluge. But it may be aſked, did not 
God make ſome alteration, when he renewed 

the covenant with Noah, the then ſeed of 
mankind, a new root of human nature the 
father of the poſtdiluvian world. eſpecially 
as things had undergone a revolution? By 
no means! But as Noah was in ſome mea- 
ſure a ſecond Adam, God confers the ſame 
benediction upon him, as had been before 
conferred on the father of the antidiluvian 
world, (Gen. ix.) This, in intention, was 
an aſſurance of his favour and protection: 
he alſo renews the command, be fruitful 
and multiply ;” but this was to be carried 
into execution by the mode of God's own 
appointment; that is, (though no particular 
way is here recited) ſubordinate to the pri- 
many command, of which Adam and Eve, 
with. *** to marriage, are a ſtanding ex- 

Q ample:— 


avoiding great enormities ; but, as Maimo- 


ample :—as to contrary examples, and their 


motives, they-will be conſidered in their pro- 
per place . | 


Gop revealed nothing to the Patriarchs, 


as his will, contrary to this — indeed, it 
would be abſurd, or, perhaps, ſomething 


worſe, to ſuppoſe he did. But an opponent 
may rife up and ſay, Did not the Deity give 
a ſanction to the practice of polygamy in the 


caſe of Sarah and the king of Gerar? It by 


no means ſtrikes me that any ſuch concluſion 


Can be deduced : but let the matter be more 
particularly conſidered. Abimelech was a 


name common to the kings of Paleſtine, as 


the name Pharaoh was at Egypt, and the 


Czfars at Rome; ſo we eannot come to any 


certainty in regard to which king it was 


indeed, that is not material, nor his name, 
to the point in queſtion ; for it will ſuffice 


to know, that a king of Paleſtine took Sarah 
to cohabit with him in the way of a wife. 


For this he is reproved by the Deity in a 


dream—a manner of the manifeſtation of 


his will, as ſometimes made to heathens, for 


nides 
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nides * obſerves, different from that made 
to the prophets; to which I will add, by 
way of explanation, inferior to it. This 
militates againſt the idea of his being ſuch a 
very good man as ſome would infinuate. 


| The Deity's reproof reſpects not the ſituation 


of the king, but Sarah, as the aſſigned rea- 
ſon evidently ſhews; which is a proof of 
the unlawfulneſs of polygamy on the fide of 
the woman: She is a man's wife,” Gen. 
ch. xx. 3.—or, according to the marginal 


= reading, marrie 4 70 4 huſband $3 therefore the 
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unalienable property of that huſband, con- 
ſequently it was a crime for any man what- 
ſoever, whether married or unmarried, to 
take her in the capacity of a wife: by a 
crime I mean a violation of God's lau from 
the beginning. But thoſe who want, for 
certain purpoſes, to make this tranſaction 
give evidence to what it does not, fay, Cer- 
tainly God gives teſtimony to the integrity 
of Abimelech. in taking another wife, when 
he had ſeveral before, This concluſion is 
founded upon wrong premiſes ; for there is 
not, in the whole hiſtory, a ſingle ſyllable 
- #* Referred to in Patrick's Comment, vol. I. p. 81. 
by 1 that 
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that has the leaſt appearance of a juſtification 

of polygamy. But if the king was poly. 
gamous, it may be aſked why he was not 
reproved for that in particular? It may be 


| likewiſe aſked, why all the heathen enormi- 


ties were not reproved by the Deity imme- 
diately? But to return to the matter directly 
under conſideration. The king is reproved 
for taking another man's wife, he pleads his 
integrity in that circumſtance, becauſe he 
did not know it, the Deity admits the truth 
of his excuſe; which proves neither more 
nor leſs than this: it is diſagreeable to God 
that a man ſhould poſſeſs and enjoy the wife 
of another, and that the king was not ſo 
abandoned as to have done it. But to ſet 


his whole conduct in a clear light, we muſt 


conſider that he was a heathen king reigning 
at Gerar, the then metropolis of Paleſtine, 
a country where polygamy was ſanctioned by 
cuſtom, if not by law, and which, accord- 


ing to Abraham's ſuppoſition,” only was want- 
ing the fear of God, (verſe 11.)—ſuch a 


ſenſe of religion as reſtrains men from all 


kinds of wickedneſs, and lewdneſs in parti- 


cular. In this degree of knowledge of the 
z turpitude 
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turpitude of vices, we may ſuppoſe him 
guilty of many, without any conſciouſneſs of 
that guilt. Then the Deity cannot be ſup- 
poſed to approve his whole conduct, when he 
ſaid, I know thou didſt this in the inte- 
« grity of thy heart,” (ver. 6.) but only in- 
timating, that his intention was not to defile 
another man's wife by a licentious and tem- 
porary union. Thus far the king s intention 
is approved, but no farther ;—then to extend 
it farther, is what Scripture does not war- 
rant, As to the innocency of his hands, as 
I have before obſerved, in reference to the 
caſe 1 have ſtated, it implies no more than 
that he did not take Sarah by violence; in- 
deed, there was no neceſſity to uſe force; 
for Abraham being in a fituation of life 
totally unprovided to oppoſe the inclinations 
of a king of Paleſtine, ſhewed no unwilling- 
neſs in this affair. From this hiſtory then 
no proof can be brought of the Deity's ap- 
_ Probation of polygamy. But admitting this, 

probably the diſpenſation of Moſes is con- 
vincing to the contrary :—let us then hear 
the evidence that is brought from that quar- 
ter for i its proof, and impartially conſider its 
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weight in conformity to the true import ot 
the law. 


BrTORE I proceed, I will beg leave to re- 
mind my reader, that we ſhould contemplate 
the law of Moſes as now obligatory only in 
the ſpirit of it—in other words, in a form 
diveſted of every thing lacal or temporary. 
The firſt law in the Moſaic code, that can 
be the object of our attention, is, If a 


„ man entice a maid that is not betrothed, 
and lie with her, he ſhall ſurely endow 


her to be his wife. If her father utterly 
«« refuſe to give her unto him, he ſhall pay 
money according to the dowry of virgins,” 
Exod. xxii. 16, 17. This, “a man,” we 
are told by an advocate for polygamy, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, which is an inde- 
finite term, as is aſſerted, ſhould be any 
« man; but not to diſturb him in his 
fruitleſs diſputations with himſelf about the 

genius of the Hebrew language, I will con- 
ſider the whole paſſage in its true, conſiſtent, 


ſeriptural, and rational import. 


Ta1s law is erroneouſly thought to be the 


lame with Deut. xxii, 28, 29.—the crimes 
are 


Lad ww D * 
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are not the fame, neither are the puniſhments, 


as will appear when both are conſidered. In 
regard to the firſt, which provides againſt 
defilement by conſent, it enacts, that“ if a 
man entice a maid, that is nat betrothed; 
for if betrothed, ſhe was conſidered as mar- 
ried in contemplation of law ;—indeed, be- 
trothing, or, as a modern would ſay, eſpouſals, 


among the Jews, were ipſum matrimonium, 


whether de preſents, or de futuro; and there- 
fore criminal converſation with a maid of 
this deſcription, was puniſhed with death : 
but if ſhe was not betrothed, and the affair 
happened in the city, the man was conſidered 
as a ſeducer only; becauſe it was ſuppoſed 
that if there had been force, her voice might 
have been heard in the city. I fay, this was 
only conſidered as ſeduction, except witneſſes 
proved the contrary, But if this happened 
in the fields—I mean taking poſſeſſion of 
a woman's perſon—it was always preſumed 


to be a rape, through a favourable interpre- 


tation on the woman's ſide. This law, 
which was certainly defigned as a ſecurity to 
women againſt the treachery of men, enacts, 
that the ſeducer of a maid not betrothed, 
G4 + „ ſhall 
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« ſhall ſurely endow her to be his wife. 
This does not contain a general obligation 
to marry ; but marriage was certainly beſt, 
where there was no legal inability, ſuch as 
being married before. Maimonides, and 
other Hebrew Doctors, as Biſhop Patrick 
informs us, (who cannot be prejudiced in 
their interpretation of this Scripture, / as it 
is not matter of controverſy between them 
and Chriftians, and are therefore the beſt 
interpreters of their own law in this caſe) 


contend, that i it does not contain a command 


that he ſhall marry her, but only that he 
ſhould make ſatisfaction for taking away her 
virginity, which was by paying fo much in 


the nature of a dowry, as would render her 


fit to be his wife, if all parties were agreed. 

But if either the man, maid, or her father, 
refuſed, (for they had all a power of refuſal, 

and conſequently could hinder the marriage, 
as the Hebrew Doctors inform us) then the 
feducer paid this mulct as the dowry of a 
virgin to her father. See Patrick's Comment. 


vol. I. page 282, edit. 3. and Selden's Uxor 


Heb. lib. i. cap. 16. 


Bur 


Bur to aſſert that ſeduction compels mar- 
riage in all caſes, is contrary to the expreſs 
words of the law itfelf : for, „if her father 
e utterly refuſe to give her unto him, 
though the man and woman may conſent to 
the marriage, he (the ſeducer) ſhall only 
«© pay money according to the dowry of 


virgins; ' that is, ſhall not marry the ſeduced 


woman without her father's conſent, but 
ſhall pay money, -probably. as much as was 
equal to her ſtation-—ry 4» ris dH. -A ſatis- 
faction for her reproach, as Joſephus very 
juſtly expreſſes it, Lib. iv. Archæol. c. 8. 
But whether the ſtated legal ſum to be paid 
to this diſhonoured woman, let her ſtation 
in life be what it would, was fifty pieces of 
ſilyer money, as the generality of writers 
aſſert, on the authority, of Deut. xxii. 29, 
may admit of ſome doubt ;—indeed, I can- 
not aſſent to it, becauſe the crimes were not 
the ſame. Moſt probably, in this caſe, it 
was only a ſum equal to that dowry of vir- 
gins which her ſtation in life might require; 
but as this is uſeleſs ſpeculation, I ſhall 
quit it, to return to the father's refuſal, 
and its conſequences. The conſequence of 

e 
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the father's refuſal was, that the marriage 
could not be celebrated; but to ſay that it 
muſt, is not only contrary to the plain lan- 
guage of the Bible, but- inconſiſtent with 
that parental authority, which was ſupported 
and held facred among the Jews, Here is 
an exception to the univerſality of marriage, 
in caſes of ſeduction, on the authority of 
Exod. xxli. 16, 17. —-whence it appears, 
that ſeduction among the Jews did not always 
neceſſitate marriage: And if alſo, the man 
had his refuſal, upon paying the penalty of 
the law, which was the caſe, according to 
the beſt authorities, this undoubtedly was 
the puniſhment of a married man: —a con- 
cluſion neceffarily ſuggeſted, when we recol- 
lect the ſubſtance of the pronary command 
relative to marriage, 


Wren I conſider attentively theſe things, 
and, T call God to witneſs, I do impartially 
revolve them, and all objections to them, 
ſcrioufly in my mind, I cannot be angry 


with thoſe men who ſay that it is beſt only 


for the ſingle man to marry the damſel that 
he ſeduces, but that the married man muſt be 
conſigned 
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conſigned to a pecuniary puniſhment. It 
may be ſaid, that a married man offending 
in this way, was an adulterer, and ought to 
be puniſhed with death. The candid Authors 
of Antient Univerſal Hiſtory explain this 
matter fully and ſatisfactorily, as far as the 
Jews were concerned. Adultery was puniſh- 
able with death in both parties, whether they 
were both married, or only the woman ; 
but we cannot affirm the puniſhment of a 
married man to have been the ſame, who 
committed adultery with an unmarried wo- 
man ; for, beſides that the crime was not 
alike, with reſpe& to ſociety,” to which I 
will add the Ifraelitiſh in particular, © it is 
plain that Moſes was forced to indulge them 
in ſome other particulars, as wunjuft;fiable as 
this, ſuch as polygamy,” -— Vol, III. b. i. 
c. 7. 8vo. | b | 


Bur it may be ſaid, if the ſeducer had no 
property, the law would be a mere nullity, 
becauſe he could not be puniſhed in a pecu- 
niary way. If he had not wherewith to 
make ſatisfaction, according to the law, he. 
might enter into a ſtate of ſervitude, as Ja- 

1 | cob 
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cob did, inſtead of paying a dowry to the 
father of his wife Rachel; or, as in caſes of 
thefts, he might be ſold for the benefit of 
the perſon injured. I do not ſay that this 
ever was the caſe; but the law ſeems to have 
provided ſuch a remedy for the recovery of 
fines in general; where property was want- 
ing; and if it was legal in one caſe, it muſt 
be. ſo in all recoveries of that kind ; — ſo, 
«< -1f he have nothing, Sheng he {all - be 
2 < ſold *. —Exod. xXxIi. 3. 


» FRoM all which it appears, that the ſaid 
law does not enjoin the married man to marry 
the woman he ſeduces ; and if ſo, | then it 
does not make in that, or any other caſe, 
polygamy a duty. As well might the ne- 
cęſſity of marriage be inferred from Lev. 
ch. xix. 20, which enacts, that whoſoever 
* lieth carnally with a woman that is a bond- 
** maid betrothed to an huſband, and not at 
When, among the Jews, individuals were ſold, it was 
moſt generally to a ſojourner or ſtranger in their land; and 
in that caſe, the perfon ſold, if able, might redeem him- 


ſelf, or his kindred might, upon certain conditions in 
the year of oe” he had his freedom of courſe. See 


« all 
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& all redeemed, or freedom given her, ſhe 
«ſhall be ſcourged ; they ſhall not be put 
« to death, becauſe ſhe: was not free. And 
he ſhall bring his treſpaſs-offering, &. 
and the fin which he hath done ſhall be 
« forgiven him.” The Tews, it ſeems,” took 
Gentile ſervants, who, if they were willing 
to embrace their religion, were, upon cer- 
tain conditions, admitted to the Jewiſh-pri- 
vileges, whether civil or religious; but they 
continued in a: ſtate” of ſervitude, if they 
could not pay the redemption price, other- 
wiſe they had their full liberty, if they paid 
it in full. Some, indeed, were in a middle 
ſtate— partly free and partly ſervile; becauſe 
part of the redemption- price was paid, and 
part unpaid ; — and this was the ſituation of 
the betrothed bond maid above-mentioned : 
but, becauſe ſhe had not the full privileges 
of a Jewiſh citizen, the debauching her, 
though eſpouſed, was not puniſhed by death, 
as in other caſes of adultery for adultery 


0 


A 


it muſt be but only by ſcourging. Many 


reaſons may be aſſigned for this, and it affords 
matter fora variety of arguments: but as it 
is a digreſſion from the main ſubject, I ſhall 


Content 


content myſelf with making the hiſtory of 


the fituation of heathen bond-maids among 
the Iſraelites, with reſpect to marriage, more 
compleat, by obſerving, that no Iſraelite 
could eſpouſe a perfect ſlave; but one that 
was partly free he might, though he could 


not marry her till ſhe had her full liberty. 


IT may not be improper here to take no- 
tice of an injunction to the Iſraelites, com- 
ing immediately from God to Moſes, of the 
prohibitory kind: After the doings of the 


* land of Egypt wherein ye dwelt, ſhall ye 


* not do: and after the doings of the land 
* of Canaan whither I bring you, ſhall ye 
4 not de: neither ſhall ye walk in their 
« ordinances.” Lev. xviii. 3. Theſe were 
ſuch as related chiefly to marriages that were 
inceſtuous and adulterous, as is evident from 
what follows in the ſame chapter, where 
inceſtuous marriages are particularized and 
prohibited, and in verſe 18 there is an ex- 
preſs and general prohibition of polygamy : 
not only becauſe it was the practice of the 
Egyptians where the Iſraelites had been, and 


of the Canaanites where they were going to 


ſettle, 
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ſettle, but becauſe it was evil in itſelf, be- 
ing neceſſarily productive of jealouſies and 
quarrels in families. Both theſe reaſons ap- 
pear in Scripture againſt it, and particularly 
in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. 
From its being a heathen practice, it was 
likely to lead to other heathen enormities. 
and therefore might well be prohibited on 
this account only: as to the other reaſon, 
exciting diſturbances in families, the moſt 
malignant in themſelves and conſequences, 
both with reſpect to individuals and ſociety 
at large, it muſt ftill exiſt, and is an inſupe- 
rable objection, even though it had not been 
prohibited by the divine law. But it is 
prohibited by the law of Moſes ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, by the la of God, as record- 
ed in the Bible, and particularly Lev. xviii. 
18. The promulger of the law, after pre- 
facing thoſe laws that he was then going 
publicly to deliver, with an admonition not 
to follow the cuſtoms of Egypt or Canaan, 
but to keep the ſtatutes of God, which, we 
may conclude, were different, proceeds to 
ſay that none of them ſhould be guilty of 


violating them, on pain of expulſion from 
| the 
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the promiſed land. —Heb. wx -in, 
 man—that is, no man whatſoever; and Bi- 
ſhop Patrick ſays, the Talmudiſts take it 
46 as if he had ſaid, neither Jew nor Gentile; 
„ for all mankind, they ſay, are compre- 
e hended under thoſe laws about inceſt. 
%% Nay, the very Karaites (or thoſe who ad- 
| “ here only to the Scripture, and reject all 
| « Talmudical expoſitions) are of this mind, 
j cc 2s Mr. Selden obſerves, de Ux. Heb. 
« lib. i. cap. 5.”* And I cannot but be 
of this opinion myſelf; becauſe they are 
I not local or temporary, but evidently calcu: 
3 lated for the good of ſociety, and as univer- 
ſally binding as thoſe moral precepts in the 
next chapter, from verſe 11 to verſe 19.— 
and our legiſtators have juſtly thought ſo, 
and have ſhewn their reſpe& to the law of 
God, which ſhould be the foundation of all 
municipal laws, by making them the law of 
the land. But to proceed immediately to 
Lev. xviii. 18, as more directly connected 
with my ſubject: — it is there decreed, 
& neither ſhalt thou take a wife to her ſiſter; 
or rather, according to the marginal tranf- 


* Comment. vol. I. page 465. 
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lation, * one wife to another.” To fay 
nothing of marginal words, which ſome- 
times give a ſenſe different from thoſe in the 
text, and I may add, in general a much better 
ſenſe, in ſaying which I think myſelf juſti- 
fied by a moſt learned work, wherein is 
aſcertained-the authority of the Keri—words 
in the margin different from thoſe in the 
text—a work that deſerves well of the 
learned world and mankind, and will be a 
laſting monument of the learning and appli- 
cation of its author. —I ſay, not to mention 
the value of marginal words, Exod. xxvi. 3. 
where Moſes is ordered that the curtains of 
the Tabernacle ſhould be coupled mulier ad 
fororem, (Buxtorf's Heb. Lex.) which im- 
plies one to another, as we tranſlate it, ſeems 
to juſtify the marginal tranſlation of Lev. 
ch. xviii. 18. And the Karaites interpret 
this place“ that a man, having a wife, 
* ſhould not take another while ſhe lived: 
to which opinion I moſt fincerely.ſubſcribe. 
Then, if this is the true ſenſe—and it will 
bear no other confiſtently—it contains an 
expreſs prohibition of polygamy. Biſhop 
Patrick, I know, thinks otherwiſe ;—but 

"Ml though 
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though in moſt caſes I am willing to be di- 


rected by ſo learned and judicious a commen- 


tator, yet I can by no means ſubſcribe to 
his opinion on this matter; becauſe the rea- 
ſons he aſſigns are unſatisfactory ; and, be- 
fides, this law is ſeparate and diſtinct from 
thoſe about inceſtuous marriages. 


In oppoſition to polygamy being -prohi- 
bited by Lev. xviii. 18. it is aſſerted “ for 
« as more wives than one were indulged be- 
fore the law, ſo they were after. I deny 
not the indulgence of a plurality of wives, 
but T contend, that there is a very material 
difference between indulgence, or connivance, 
and the ſolemn ſanction of law :—it is for 
want of diſcriminating between theſe, that 
has led commentators, both antient and 
modern, into great errors. In the ſame 
method of not diſtinguiſhing practices from 
precepts, a future writer, commenting on 
the Engliſh hiſtory, might aſſert, that keep- 
ing a miſtreſs, becauſe connived at, in other 
words, not puniſhed -was agreeable to the 
laws of England. But who does not ſee 
how wrong ſuch concluſions, in general, are? 

- But 
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But it is ſaid,“ Moſes himſelf ſuppoſes as 
« much, when he provides a man ſhould 
« not prefer a child he had by a beloved 
« wife, before one by her whom he hated, 
« if he was the eldeſt ſon ; which plainly 
« intimates.an alpreance in his law of more 
« wives than one.” But this 1 deny, becauſe 
the thing might very well be underſtood of 
wives in ſucceſſion; and as this is moſt con- 
ſiſtent with Scripture in general, I therefore 
adopt this ſenſe, and prefer it. And as to 
the example of the Jewiſh kings, even the 
beſt of them, it can have no weight in all 
inſtances, except ſuch example were ſinleſs: 
but no ſuch among them can be produced. 
The kings of Iſrael were forbid to multi- 
4 ply wives, Deut. xvii. 17. I aſk whe- 
ther David and Solomon did not offend 
againſt this precept ? 


Ix Leviticus xvii. the degrees of conſan- 
guinity and affinity, within which marriage 
is prohibited, are.recorded from verſe 6 to 
verſe 17 incluſive :—theſe were ſome of the 
abominations of Egypt and Canaan in par- 
ticular, which it was neceſſary to provide 
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againſt by poſitive law. But, at the 18th 
verſe, Moſes proceeds to prohibit abomina- 


tions of a different kind, which had been 


productive of confuſion, and defi led the land, 
for which its inhabitants were expelled, and 
if they gave into the ſame crimes, they 


(the Jews) are given to underſtand it would 


be productive of the fame conſequences,— 
verſe 28. Moſes, having uniformly ſaid, 
in the firſt part of the chapter which relates 
to conſanguinity and affinity, thou ſhalt 
not uncover the nakedneſs” of ſuch as he 

deſcribes the modeſt language of the Bible 
for carnal knowledge, which it would be 
wrong to ſuppoſe was meant in any other 
way than that of marriage—changes his 
language at the eighteenth verſe, where he 
proceeds to prevent, by poſitive precepts, 
other heathen cuſtoms—ſuch as letting their 
children paſs through the fire to Molech, 
prophaning the name of God—ſodomy and 
beaſtiality—at the head of which, with ſome 
others, ſtands the direct prohibition of poly- 
gamy. But it may be ſaid to me, where is 
the marriage of a wife's ſiſter prohibited as 


inceſtuous ? To which I reply, it is pro- 
hibited 
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hibited by conſequence and analogy at verſe 
163 and that ought to be looked upon as ſuf- 
ficient: for ** this in the Levitical degrees 


is to be obſerved, that all the degrees by 


name are not expreſſly ſet down; for the 
Holy Ghoſt there did only declare plainly 
and clearly ſuch degrees, from whence the 
reſt might evidently be deduced. As for ex- 

ample, where it is prohibited that the ſon : 
ſhall not marry his mother, it followeth alſo, 
that the daughter ſhall not marry her father. 
And by enjoining that a woman ſhall not 
marry her father's brother : the like reaſon 
requireth that ſhe ſhall not marry her mo- 
ther's brother. And it is further alledged, 
from a parity of reaſon (which is alſo 
acknowledged and laid down by the books 


of common law) reſts the prohibition againſt 


_ marrying a wife's ſiſter ; which is well ex- 


preſſed by Biſhop Jewel, in his printed letter 
upon that point :—** Albeit (fays he) I be 
not forbidden, by plain words, to marry my 
wife's ſiſter ; yet I am forbidden fo to do by 
other words, which by expoſition are plain 
enough : for when God commands me that 


T ſhould not marry my brother's wife, it 


R follows 
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follows directly by the ſame, that he ſorbids 


me to marry my wife's ſiſter : for between 


one man and two ſiſters, and one woman and 


two brothers, is like analogy or proportion ;”* 
in other words, the ſame degree of proxi- 


mity ;—therefore marriages, in both theſe 


caſes, are prohibited by the law of God, 
and fo they are by the laws of England. — 
25 Hen. VIII. cap. xxu. ſet. 3. expreſſſy 
prohibits marrying a wife's ſiſter; and I do 
not recolle& that this is repealed by any 
ſubſequent ſtatute ; but this properly be- 


longs to the determination of profeſſional 


men :—eyen if it ſhould be ſaid to be re- 


pealed, the ſubſtance of it is incorporated 
into other ſtatutes, ſo that will not alter the 
matter. | 


Txt wording of the eighteenth verſe, 
evidently refers to ſomething more than the 
prohibition of a man's marrying his wife's 
ſiſter. The word vex, in particular, muſt 
refer entirely to jealouſies and contentions 
in the family—the immediate conſequence of 
polygamous contracts ; and the addition of 


* Burn's Eccl. Law Tit. Marriage: | 
«6 in 


E 
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in her life-time,” evidently ſhews that it 
was directly levelled againſt theſe :—indeed, 
it muſt, or elſe we ſhall be at a loſs to diſ- 
cover the object of it. But to fay that it 
only prohibited a man from marrying his 
wife's ſiſter while that wife lived, but that 
after her death ſuch marriage was law ful 
is to get rid of a difficulty, at the expence 
of an abſurdity, and a contradiction too: 


for the reaſon to prevent the marriage 


afinity—muſt ſtill exiſt; and the Karaites, 


in oppoſition to the Talmudiſts, thought it 


abſolutely unlawful for a man to marry the 
fiſter of a former deceaſed wife. See Sel- 
den's Ux. Heb. lib. i. cap. 44 And I may 
adduce another great authority in proof of 


the ſame :—< It is directly againſt the ſcope 


of all thoſe laws, which prohibit men to 
marry at all with ſuch perſons as are here 
mentioned, either in their wives life-time, 
or after. And there being a prohibition, 
verſe 16, to marry a brother's wife, it is un- 


reaſonable to think Moſes gave them leave 


to marry their wives fiſters. — Patrick's 
Comment. vol. I. p. 469. edit. 3. 
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From all which I may fafely conclude, 


without recapitulating the arguments ad- 
duced, that there is a ſcriptural impediment 
to marrying two fiſters, either in ſucceſſion 
or otherwiſe; and that there is a ſcriptural 
diſability. to the contract itſelf; therefore 
ſuch marriages ſeem to be void 46 initio, and 
ought to be annulled. I alſo conclude, that 
Lev. xviii. 18. does not reſpect this matter, 
but ſomething elſe it does prohibit ſome- 
thing, and that can be nothing elſe but 
polygamy ; and this prohibition is not par- 
tial; that is, confined to the caſe of two 
ſiſters only, but extended to all caſes ; for 
the ground of the prohibition, jealouſies and 
contentions in a family, ſuggeſts this idea : 
and theſe reaſons againſt a plurality of wives 
at once, mult in all caſes exiſt, and therefore 
muſt be a general bar to it. But to ſuppoſe 
it forbidden in the caſe of two ſiſters only, 
as ſome have done, merely becauſe they do 
not know how to reconcile the contrary 
with practice, and are therefore reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſuppoſing that ſiſters are 
more likely to quarrel than other women, is 
as abſurd as it is ignorant. The reaſons 

aſſigned 
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aſſigned are evidently of a general nature; 
and fo is the prohibition founded on them. 
Here then is a plain law forbidding poly- 
gamy—a' law calculated for the good of ſo- 
ciety, and univerſally obligatory, as is evi- 
dent from what I have before obſerved—a 
law which cannot be got rid of but by a | 
manifeſt corruption of the text—a law 
which has its foundation in the nature and 
reaſon of things, and conſequently its obli- 
gation muſt ſtill be the ſame, even though 
ſovereign neceſſity thould cauſe a temporary 
exemption. 


Bor notwithſtanding the general precept 
that I have juſt mentioned, which with others 


| to the ſame purpoſe in the Bible, are either 


overlooked, or explained away by prejudice, 
the polygamiſt thinks he has full juſtification 
in that regulation of Moſes, which was 
made to prevent the deprivation of the firſt- 


born of his birth-right, if a man ſhould 


happen to have, during his life, two wives, 


the one beloved, and the other leſs beloved, 


and children by both. The ſuppoſed caſe, 
and the law founded upon it, as recorded by 


the 
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the Jewiſh legiſlator himſelf, is as follows: 
If a man have two wives, one beloved 
ce and another hated, and they have born 
ce him children, both the beloved and the 
“ hated,” —towards whom, 1t is moſt pro- 
bable, he would be very differently affected, 
as he was towards their mothers ; therefore, 
to prevent favour and affection prevailing over 
right, it is enacted, that, “ if the firſt- born 
* fon be her's that was hated, then it ſhall 
ce be, when he maketh his ſons to inherit 
« that which he hath, that he may not make 
the ſon of the beloved firſt- born, before 
* the ſon of the hated, which is indeed the 
« firſt-born : but he ſhall acknowledge the 
&« ſon of the hated for the firſt-born, by 
“ giving him a double portion of all that 
% he hath ; for he is the beginning of his 
„ ftrength, the right of the firſt-born is his.“ 
Deut. xxi. 15, 16, 17.—I have quoted the 
whole according to our tranſlation, that this 
law may be contemplated in itſelf and its 
objects. This law ſuppoſes a man to have 
two wives, which he might have in ſucceſ- 
ſion, for the divine law no where forbids it: 


but two at the ſame time was inconſiſtent 
with 


* 
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with the primary command reſpecting mar- 


riage, as well as other precepts of the Bible; 
and Moſes never aflerted his right; or, to 
ſpeak more properly, never ſaid he had orders 
from the Deity for the particular good of his 
colony, which he ſettled in Paleſtine, to 
ſuſpend the law of monogamy ; and that he 
did not, with reſpe& to mankind in general, 
is evident from what has been before ob- 
ſerved ; therefore the moſt rational concluſion 
1s, that the law which enjoined, that the two 
only ſhould be matrimonially connected, 
continued ſtill in force; and therefore, con- 
ſiſtently, we muſt interpret the above of two 
wives in ſucceſſion, which will not alter the 
ſtate of the caſe, nor the regulation founded 
on the ſuppoſition. If a man have two wives 
ſucceſſively, and the one is beloved and the 
other leſs beloved and, as may be rationally 
concluded, the iſſue too—for if that was not 


the caſe, the reaſon of the law would ceaſe— 


a man is here forbid the unjuſtifiable par- 
tiality of depriving the firſt-born of his right 


of inheritance—a right, in juſtice, inſepara- 


ble from the ſon of the hated woman, if 


| ſhe is the firſt wife. The right of the 


«© firſt⸗ 
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« firſt-born is his,” and it ought to be ac- 


 Enowledged by giving him that double por- 


tion of property which the law required. 
But what has this to do with polygamy ?— 
I mean, how can this ſuppoſed caſe, and the 
law for its regulation, be brought in proof of 
the lawfulneſs of polygamy, when both are 
applicable to monogamy ?—alowing ſecond 
marriages, there is nothing impracticable, 
abſurd, or impoſſible. If it is but even 
equally applicable to wives in ſucceſſion and 
their ſons, as it 1s to wives at the fame time, 
and their ſons, it would be very wrong to 
conclude in favour of the latter, when the 
former may as well be ſuppoſed ; and eſpeci- 
ally too when ſuch a concluſion is repugnant 
to the united teſtimony of the Scriptures. 
That ſeveral commentators have been ſo in- 
conſiſtent as to do this, cannot be denied 


_ unwilling to think for themſelves, they 


have followed one another like ſheep in the 
fame track—a conduct highly reprehenſible, 
as tending to diſcourage all advancement of 
learning and improvement, 


nir 
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I wILL obſerve here, though contrary to 

my deſign, that this right of the firſt- born 
was a very antient cuſtom, antecedent to the 
law of Moſes, which was declaratory of it, 
and for removing ſome abuſes. This cuſtom, 
prior to Moſes—indeed, in the moſt remote 
ages of antiquity—made the firſt-born the 
head of the family, and gave him as much 
more as any of his brethren of the eſtate 
belonging to it, that he might be able to 
ſupport the dignity of his family. As this 
antient cuſtom received not for provincial 
reaſons, but the benefit of mankind—the 
ſanction of the law given by God to Moſes, 
certainly then it is rational and juſt: and 
on this is founded our municipal law, which 
gives the inheritance of the father to his 
 firſt-born ſon, and for the very ſame purpoſe 
too. Then, whoever ſays that this law is 
unjuſt or cruel, are guilty of folly—-or rather, 
perhaps, blaſphemy againſt the divine wiſ- 
dom. , 


Bur to return to the immediate ſubject of 

| . 

debate. The next Scripture- paſſage that 

can fall under our conſideration, as ſeeming 
| to 
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to favour polygamy, is Deut. xXii. 28, 29, 
If a man finds a damſel that is a virgin, 
& which is not betrothed, and lay hold on 
% her, and lie with her, —that is, commit 
a rape upon her“ and they be found,” — 
the rape proved then the man that I thus) 
« lay with her, ſhall give unto the damſel's 
ce father, —as a mulct—“ fifty pieces of 
«& filver money, and ſhe ſhall be his wife.“ 
This is very different from the caſe in Exod. 


Xxli. 16, 17 ;—ſo, of courſe, is the puniſh- 


ment. The difference is, that was lying 


with a ſingle woman with her conſent, gained 


by enticing words fair promiſes but this 
in Deuteronomy, a rape. Now let the dif- 
ference of puniſhment be conſidered :—Ac- 
cording to the law in Exodus, the ſingle man 
was not obliged to marry in all caſes, though 
marriage was beſt in general; but in ſome 
caſes was only obliged to pay money to the 
injured damſel, equal to the dowry ſuitable to 
her rank, for her ſupport and maintenance. 
But the other (Deut. xxii. 28, 29.) obliged 


the ſingle man, as is probable, to marry the 
injured damſel, if a virgin, though both ſhe 
and her father had the privilege of refuſal, 


which 
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which being matter of fact, ſerves to prove 

that the marriage, at all events, was not 
3 compellable ;—and it will lead to another 
t concluſion equally evident, that taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of a woman's perſon is not 2p/o facto 
marriage z—which many other caſes alſo 
fully ſhew. 
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Ex if marriage was the conſequence of 
this forcible connection, the man was obliged 
to pay her father ty /hekels, or, fifty pieces 
of filver money a ſettled ſum, as a fine for 
the crime. It is likewiſe moſt probable 
that he was not obliged to pay the dowry, 
becauſe he was deprived of the liberty of 
divorce :—* Becauſe he hath humbled. her, 
* he may not put her away all his days, 
even though there were theſe reaſons for di- 
vorce which the law of Moſes allowed, yet 
he was deprived of the benefit. The ſettle- 
ment of dower looked forward to ſeparation, 
and was, as it ſtill continues to be, a proviſion 
for the woman in that ſtate. And if we 
were to contemplate the facility of divorces 
among the Jews, and their conſequences, we 
ſhould eaſily diſcover the neceflity of always 


Pre- 
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preſuming a ſeparation, and providing for it 
accordingly. But ſuppoſing that marriage 
did not follow the rape, which ſometimes 
muſt be the caſe, as there was a liberty of 
refuſal; then, beſides the dowry ſettled upon 
the damſel, ſuitable to her rank in life, in 
conformity to the command of Exod. xxii. 


16, 17. the additional fine, to uſe modern lan- 


guage, of fift y pieces of filver money was paid 
to the father ; which it may well be ſuppoſed 


was the puniſhment of a married man guilty 
of a rape; except it be thought that he was 
_ puniſhed by death—which, if it could, upon 
good authority, be ſtated as matter of fact, 
would ſolve many difficulties. I am ſure I 
cannot give it that conſequence, becauſe I 
have every reaſon to think otherwiſe. Cer- 
tainly we need not heſitate a moment to ſay 
that, under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, the 
crime is equal, whether the man or woman 
violates the marriage-obligation. But whe- 
ther or not it was ſo under the Moſaic diſ- 
penſation may admit of ſome doubt, when 
we conſider the confinement of the word 
adultery in the Bible, which merited death, 
to the ide of the woman ;—indeed the crime 


might 
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might not be the ſame with reſpect to both, 
becauſe of the great neceſſity for the clear- 


1 neſs of family deſcents, pedigrees, and ge- 


nealogies, which the wife by fortuitous con- 


nections would render quite uncertain. Now 


as much depended on the certainty of genea- 
logies, eſpecially that of our Saviour's from 
Abraham and David, probably the woman 
might be more ſeverely puniſhed for this 
reaſon only—for I can conceive no other :— 
but as this reaſon has ceaſed, which could 
only make a difference between the unfaith- 
ful wife and the unfaithful huſband, they 
muſt now be conſidered as equally guilty, 
becauſe equally tranſgreſſing the divine law 
in a diſſolution of the marriage-bond. Every 
man, in his ſober ſenſes, that 1s capable of 
arguing from the nature and reaſon of things, 
muſt always (if he is not inconſiſtent) con- 
clude, that the magnitude of the crime of 
adultery is equal in huſband and wife. But 
it is diſgraceful to reaſon, and characteriſtie 
of the moſt narrow principles, to ſay, that 
the wife, guilty of adultery, ought: to be 


puniſhed moſt ſeverely, while the huſband is 


left at large without any puniſhment at all 
So 
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for I cannot conceive marriage to be a puniſh. 


 ment—l repeat it, while. the huſband is 
| juſtified in it, as well as left to revel at large; 


which muſt be the caſe in the indiſcriminate 


and unbounded practice of polygamy. 


D EUTERON OMV xxv. 5, is looked upon 
by writers in general as antiquated ; but I 


will conſider its principles and tendency ſo 


far as to enable me to diſcover, whether or 
no, ina particular caſe, it made polygamy a 
duty. * If brethren dwell together, and 
«© one of them die, and have no child, the 


«© wife of the dead ſhall not marry without 


« unto a ſtranger : her huſband's brother 
« ſhall go in unto her, and take her to him 
« to wife, and perform the duty of an huſ- 
e band's brother unto her.” The reaſon of 
which follows in the next verſe; <4 And it 
„ ſhall be that the firſt- born — male child, 
for the Samaritan copy renders it of the maſ- 
culine gender“ which ſhe beareth, ſhall 
& ſucceed in the name of his brother which 
* is dead, hat bis name be not put out of 
% T/rael.” verſe 6. This then was evidently 
for the preſervation of families, which, with 
the 
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| the diſabling law of Lev. xxv. 23, for keep- 
ing inheritances in families, further provided 
for by the rule of lands returning to their 
owners at the Jubilee, verſe 28, as alſo Num- 
bers xxxvi. 8, 9, for the diſtinction of tribes, 
and their reſpective property—or, in other 
words, to prevent the alienation of inheri- 
tances from that particular tribe to which 
they belonged—were of the greateſt conſe- 
quence in the ſcheme of Providence with re- 
ſpect to the Meſſiah : for theſe regulations ſe- 
cured liberty of perſon, equality of fortunes, 
and order of families. Whence was ſecured 
Chriſt's being of the ſeed of Abraham, of 
the tribe of Judah, and family of David; and 
alſo Bethlehem was preferved in the tribe 
of Judah and family of David ; and hence 
the prophecy concerning the place of our 
Saviour's birth was literally fulfilled. I 
mention theſe things as the very foundation 
of thoſe laws, which ſhew that they are 
wholly local and temporary, evidently cal- 
culated for a particular people, under particu- 
lar circumſtances :—fo I conclude that the 
obligation of Deut. xxv. 5, has ceaſed with 
the reaſons of it, and all others of the like 
S 2 deſcription. 
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deſcription. It appears from Gen. xxxviii. 
8, that it was a law among the patriarchs ; 
but it was leſs rigorous under the Moſaical 
than the Patriarchal diſpenſation : For with 
reſpe& to the former, if the man did of 
lite © to take his brother's wife, (Deut. 
XXV. 7.) he was not compellable, and his 
only puniſhment for refuſal was a flight tem- 
porary contemptuous treatment. It can 
hardly be ſuppoſed then that it made in this 
one caſe polygamy a duty, when any man 
whatſoever, in the capacity of a brother, or 
rather of a relation, had a power of refuſal. 
If, like a writer on the other fide of the 
queſtion, I was ingeniouſly to turn every 
little circumſtance to my purpoſe, however 
foreign or unapplicable, and however inſigni- 
icant magnify its importance, I might 
make much of the circumſtance of brethren 
dwelling together—I might ſay, with great 
plauſibility, that it intimates their being of 
the ſame family and houſe ; but when mar- 
ried, they could not be in that predicament, 
but muſt be of another family and another 
houſe ; and hence I might exclude all mar- 


ried men from the obligation of this law. 
If 
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If the firſt kinſman, whoſoever he was, as 
well as the reſt, had a power of refuſal, we 
may very properly exclude married men ; but 
by the excluſion of men of this deſcription, 
the intention of this law was not likely to 
be prevented; becauſe, . on this law, any of 


the kindred of the deceaſed childleſs huſ- 


band might marry his widow, for the pur- 


poſe of preſerving his name, who were con- 
ſidered in this caſe as brothers. Then, if 


this is matter of fact, which we muſt admit, 


except we refuſe the clear evidence of the 
Bible, there could be no inconvenience in 
the exemption of married men. That hav- 
ing a wife already is a ſufficient apology for 
refuſal,—or, in other words, that married 
men were exempt from the obligation of 
Deut. xxv. 5, —is evident from the caſe of 
Mahlon's next kinſman and Ruth his widow, 
as is recorded in Ruth iv. This ſhews there 
were exceptions to the law, the univerſality 
of which has been much contended for, 


for certain evident reafons—though contrary 


to the context and this particular caſe. The 
kinſman, undoubtedly, had many reaſons for 
his refuſal, and, among the reſt, his being 

"B14 | married 
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married already. Scripture does not warrant 
my ſaying this; but ſtill I have very good 
authority for it, which I ſhall preſently ad- 
duce. It muſt appear to every one, that the 
reaſon aſſigned in the Bible is prudential ; 
but when we call to our recollection the 
Fewiſh civil polity, the aſſigned reaſon is very 
important indeed :—his own eftate—I mean 


the kinſman's—from the redemption price, 


might have gone out of the family ; an in- 
convenience which the law had been careful 
to prevent. But as polygamy, though con- 
trary to law, was connived at, the lofing 
an inheritance, which the law guarded againſt; 
and cuſtom had taught them to reverence; 
might appear, as it certainly was in the then 
ſtate of things, the greater miſchief. Joſe- 
phus, a faithful hiſtorian, ſpeaking of this 
affair, ſays, that he refuſed and rejected the 
offer Aba. Ir aal va Aye Abre bf wards nth. An- 
tiq. lib. ix. c. 5. ſect. 4.—“ Saying he had 
%u wife and children already.“ When I 


conſider Joſephus's character, and particu- 
larly his fidelity and intimate knowledge of 


Jewiſh affairs, I am inclined to admit this 
as a principal reaſon, though unnoticed in 
Scripture, 


© 


* 
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Scripture, which we can only attribute to 


its uſual conciſeneſs. If we admit this, it 
will evidently lead to another conclufion, 


that no man, upon any account, who had a 


wife and children, ought, while that wife 


lived, to marry another. But I will ay no 


more of a law that is expired of courſe, its 
particular object being gained—a law which 


has now no exiſtence but among the Indians, 


Perſians, and ſome of the Tartars, who re- 


| tain many of the cuſtoms, and much of the 


ſimplicity, of the antient inhabitants of the 


| Eaſt. 


FromM this ſcriptural enquiry, thus far 
proſecuted with a molt earneſt deſire to diſ- 


cover what is truth, it appears, that the 


Pentateuch, thoſe books which immediately 
contain the laws of Moſes, has no law, ex- 
preſs or implied, for the general benefit of 


| mankind, or any particular neceſſity, or ex- 


pediency, whereby polygamy is made a laſt- 
ing or temporary duty :—but on the con- 


trary, it is plainly forbid by two laws, as has 


been noticed, of obligation as laſting as 


mankind. The aflerters of the contrary 
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doctrine are not able to get rid of theſe ;— 
they only ſay that ſome temporary inſtitutions 
of Moſes among the Jews, adapted to the 


particular genius of that people, ſpeak a 


different language ; and this is the whole of 
their oppoſition—a pitiful attempt to ac- 


commodate /aw to practice! But what they 


ſay is not true:—even if it was, what would 
it amount to? Simply this —Moſes, for par- 


ticular temporary reaſons, indulged his peo- 


ple in the practice of polygamy ;— but, 
ce from the beginning it was not ſo,” as our 


Saviour ſaid in the caſe of divorces. Indeed, 


there is a ſtriking ſimilarity between theſe 
two—[I mean as to the reaſons of their being 
offences againſt the law of God ;—their in- 
conveniencies, as to. ſociety, are alike, and 
ſo are their violations of the primary com- 
mand about marriage: For they alike, —I 
mean in the nature of the thing—deſtroy the 
inſeparability of the perſons of the twoa—ſo 
neceſſary in the matrimonial union, that our 
Saviour made it an argument againſt divorce. 
From this argument of the zuſeparability of 
the perſons of the tao, he concluded againſt 
divorce in all cafes, except i} . for 

__ adultery, 
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adultery, proſtitution, or any carnal com- 
merce with another, which evidently diſ- 
ſolves it. From a parity of reaſon, poly- 
gamous contracts muſt be unlawful, becauſe 
they diſſolve the inſeparability of the perſons _ 
of the two. To ſay that this is no argu- 
ment againſt polygamy, is in effect to ſay, 
that it is none againſt divorce; and is re- 
fuſing to admit the evidence of the great 
EMMANUEL, the fountain of all wiſdom, 
and who ſways the rigbteous ſceptre of hea- 
ven. Though mortals may be miſtaken, 
miſled, or wicked enough to miſlead others, 
certainly it is a blaſphemy, unknown among 
Chriſtians, to ſay that Chriſt, the Image of 
the invi/ible God, uſed an argument that was 
not founded in truth. In ſhort, we are re- 
duced to this alternative, either to ſay that 
Chriſt brought no argument, convincing and 
ſatisfactory againſt divorce, from the divine 
law); or, that the argument brought, con- 
cludes equally againſt polygamy, as againſt 
its immediate object divorce. 


IrLATTER myſelf, that, in my abſerva- 
tions on the laws of Moſes, which have come 
| under 
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under my conſideration, I have repreſented 
rightly the intention of that legiſlator. I 
have conſidered the Scriptures—lI mean the 
Old and New Teſtaments—as one regular, 
uniform, conſiſtent ſcheme ; and in conſe- 
quence of my conſidering theſe as dependent 
ſyſtems, I have ſuppoſed them to ſpeak a 
language accordingly, and was unwilling to 
put a language on any particular part, even 
though it might ſeem to incline that way 
that was contrary to the plain intelligible 
parts in general. To find inconſiſtencies in 
Scripture, and particularly between the Old 
Teſtament and the New Teſtament, is all 
that the enemies of Revelation want. There 
is a wonderful harmony, as Leſlie obſerves 
in his Theological Works :—** The Goſpel 
is the beſt comment upon the lau, and the 
« Jaw is the beft expoſitor of the Goſpel :— 
ce they are like a pair of indentures, they 
« anſwer in every part ;—their harmony is 
« wonderful.” Vol. I. page 75. Then, 
as it would be wrong to reject either, ſo we 
ſhould be particularly careful not to reject 


the pattern for the types.“ 
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WI rn reſpect to polygamy in particular, 
1 find the prohibition of it a poſitive law, 
and not the law of the Bible only, but alſo 
of the New Teſtament ; I conclude, there- 
fore, that I have rightly interpreted thoſe 
texts, that only ſeemed to favour the con- 
trary: and I am the more inclined to be of 
this opinion, when I call to my recollection, 
that the modern Jews forbid polygamy on 
the authority of ſome paſſages of Scripture. 
But it may be ſaid that this is the Talmud, 
and that is very corrupt : I admit that Scrip- 
ture 1s in ſome places much obſcured by 
Talmudical expofitions—I mean where there 
is a very intereſting reaſon, And with re- 
ſpect to the text of the Talmud, it has cer- 
tainly many variations from the vulgar text; 
but in ſome places it {till contains, in thoſe 
variations, the true reading, as Dr. Kennicott 
has confirmed by ſeveral inſtances—for I 
aſſert this upon his authority. It is well 
known that the Talmud is a certain edition 
of the Bible, compoſed, as is generally al- 
lowed, between the years 150 and 500— 
text and double comment—a collection of 
oral traditions, which ſome Jews formerly 


held 
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held in equal veneration with their Bible. 
But though I would not reſt the proof of 
polygamy on any paſſage of the Talmud, 
being unlawful; yet, when I find it con- 
demned there as well as in other editions of 
the Hebrew Bible, I am not inclined to re- 
Ject it : therefore I do put ſome value upon 
the modern Jews forbidding polygamy, 
though the prohibition may be from ſome 
paſſages of the Talmud, 


Bor the abettors of polygamy have no 
proof from Scripture, except we are weak 
enough to admit the errors of a few indivi- 
duals as a proof. But in addition to proof 
from the practices of ſome, they torture two 
texts in Scripture, (Exod. xxii. 16, 17, and 
Deut. xxii. 28, 29.) in order to accommo- 
date them to their purpoſe, contrary to the 
clear and united teſtimony of both the Old 
and New Teſtaments, A late writer of this 
deſcription admits that Chriſtians ought only 
to adopt their moral intention, to which I 
agree. The diſpute may be then brought to 
a ſhort iſſue, by aſcertaining their moral in- 
tention. This I have ſatisfactorily illuſtrated, 
as 
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as I conceive, in the example of the modern 
Jews, which is exactly agreeable to the Bible 
in general; not to mention a vaſt number of 
inferior authorities, as well as the particular 
paſſages themſelves, which perhaps is moſt 
material to be noticed. Indeed, it is ex- 
actly conformable to theſe : for the modern 
Jews oblige a ſingle man, if he debauches 
a virgin, to marry her but if he is a mar- 
ried man, he is obliged to maintain her. 
This is the very ſpirit of the recited laws in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy ; therefore they 
do not, for female , make polygamy 
expedient. 


AFTER theſe incidental reflections, which 

I hope the reader will not conſider as imper- 
tinent or uſeleſs, having gone through the 
Pentateuch, I will now proceed immediately 
to a review of the hiſtorical part of the 
Bible :—and the firſt paſſage that here pre- 
ſents itſelf is 2 Sam. xii. 8. which is repre- 
{ſented as very formidable to the anti-polyga- 
miſts; for it is ſaid, that is ſo concluſive 
a proof of God's allowance of polygamy, 
e that writers on the other fide of the 
e gqueſtion 
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« queſtion have not been able to get rid of 
* it, but by a downright corruption of the 
cc text which, I doubt not, will very 
ſoon appear a downright falfity ; and, agree- 
able to the principles of that writer, who 
is inceſſant in his attempts to accommodate 
Scripture to his ſyſtem.—2 Sam. xii. 8. has 
nothing at all to do with polygamy :—the 


particular words are, according to our tranſ- 


lation, I gave thee thy maſter's houſe, and 


« thy maſter's wives into thy boſom, and 
, gave thee the houſe of Iſrael and of Ju- 
% dah.” And it is aid before, in the 7th 
verſe, © I anointed thee king over Iſrael ;" 
that is, called David to that dignity, not 
nominal, but with the inveſtiture of all its 


powers and appendages ;—in other words, 


conferred all the rights of ſovereignty. His 


Having his maſter's houſe and his maſter's 


wives given into his protection, —for that is 
the meaning of 4oſom here, which implies 
a. paternal kingly care—was no more in 


reality than his ſovereignty over them. In- 


deed, all things that belonged to the prede- 
ceſſor in the kingly office, went to the ſuc- 


* Thelyphthora, Vol. I. page 116, 
; ceſſor 5 
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ceſſor; and the wives of a king went along 
with his lands and goods :—not as the ſame 
unalienable property by right of poſſeſſion, 
but for protection and maintenance. But it 
does not follow that David married any of 
theſe widows of his predeceſſor, or that God 
willed it :—all that appears is, they were 
delivered into his poſſeſſion as @ proteffor, 
but not as a huſband, by cuſtomary right ;— 
they would not have been mentioned at all, 
but to ſhew that he was inveſted with a// the 
rights of ſovereignty, of which theſe were 
particulars. For here David's ingratitude 
ſeems to be reproved, in forſaking the Jaw 
of God, after he had been preferred, which 
he had no right to expect, to the higheſt 
dignity immediately by God—regal power 
over his ſelected people; and therefore his 
obligations to obey his God were greater. 
This is evidently the purport of the 7th and 
8th verſes. David was anointed king im- 
mediately by God's command, and ſettled 
in his kingdom, by being delivered out of the 
hands of Saul, and then he was inveſted with 
all the rights of a king in- reality, (verſe 8.) 
When God had done this great honour to an 
humble 
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humble ſhepherd, and would have conferred 
any other benefits, well might the prophet 
ſay, ** Wherefore haſt thou deſpiſed the 
“ commandment of the Lord?” If this is 
a juſt repreſentation of 2 Sam. ch. xii. 7, 8. 
then there is not a word about polygamy, 
either good or bad—ſo of courſe it is here 
neither approved or condemned. 


Six writing the above, I have looked 
into Patrick's Commentaries *, wherein it is 

| aſſerted, on the authority of Maimonides, 
that, among the Jews, no ſubje& might 
c have ſo much as the horſe of a king, no 


* 

* more than his ſceptre and crown ; much = 
& leſs his widow, or one divorced, who was 
to remain a widow to the day of her death.” f 
And it is further aſſerted: The wife of a s 
f. 


* king is to be married to none elſe; for 
& even the king cannot legally marry the 


e 40r40w of his predeceſſor ; or one divorced 
* by him;”—which puts the matter out of 


all doubt, and refers to Selden, lib. i. de 
Uxore Heb. cap. 10. and Carpzovius upon 
Schickard's Jus Regium, page 441. 


* Vol. II. page 308. | | 
W1TH 
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Wir reſpec to 2 Kings, ch. xii. 2. and 
2 Chron. ch. xxiv. 3. approving the fact of 
Jehoida's taking two wives—if, indeed, ſuch 
approbation is really implied by their united 
teſtimony I cannot conceive any thing in 
proof of polygamy; becauſe it does not 
appear that they were both taken at the ſame 
time that is, both wives to the ſame huſ- 
band at the ſame time :—nor does it appear 
who they were taken for. The Hebrew 
verb Nr) ſignifies to take for one's ſelf a 
wife, as well as to take a wife for another, 
and is uſed in both theſe ſenſes in the Bible. 
(Ezra, ch. ix. 2. and Nehem. ch. xiii. 25.) 
If we ſuppoſe Jehoida taking them for him- 
ſelf, which is the moſt probable opinion, and 
ſupported by the beſt authorities, then the 
firſt wife muſt be either dead or divorced ; 


for it was contrary to the /2w—as recorded in 


Lev. ch. xxi. 13, 14.—for a High Prieſt to 


have more than one wife at a time. That 


Jehoida was the High Prieſt is evident: in- 
deed, the many circumitances related of him, 
plainly ſpeak him of that order, ſuch as his 
conduct and management of things relating 
to the Temple, and particularly his anoint- 

* | ing 
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ing the king. As he was an exemplary pro- 
moter of the honour of God, and a reformer 
of religion in Judah, I cannot even ſuppoſe 
that he violated the law by being polyga- 
mous. But if it be contended that Him is 
the relative to Fehoaſb, the king, becauſe the 
chief ſubje& of the hiſtory,—yet -it does 


not appear that thoſe wives were brought to 
him both at a time. The Scripture 1s filent 


as to the circumſtances of time and place 
with reſpect to taking thoſe wives: to ſay 


then that they were both wives to the king 


at the ſame time, is not only unjuſtifiable, 
but abuſing the filence and conciſeneſs of 


the Bible. In “ all thoſe days wherein Je- 


hoida the prieſt inſtructed the king, he 
might very eaſily have two ſucceſſive wives; 
and Scripture does not warrant us to ſpeak, 
or ſuppoſe, any thing elſe. That thoſe wives 
were in ſucceſſion is ſcriptural and natural to 
ſuppoſe; and I am the more inclined to be 
of this opinion, when I find the Bible giving 


teſtimony to the rectitude of the conduct of 


the king, while that conduct was directed 
by the immediate inſtruction of the High 
Prieſt. I cannot conceive the Bible approv- 


ing 
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ing any thing that was a violation of the 

law :—now as polygamy was a violation of the 
law—ergo, I conclude it is not approved 

here. To ſay nothing of Lev. ch. xviii. 18. 
God in the beginning gave a ſolemn ſanction 
to monogamy, and ſhewed his approbation of 
that conjunction of the ſexes only; there- 
fore the contrary is not matrimonial, but ne- 
retricious but to ſay, from the teſtimony 
of 2 Chron. xxiv. 3. that God there diſap- 
proves what he once ſolemnly approved by 
his own ſolemn a&—or that he has changed 
his mind upon the ſubject or that the na- 
ture of good and evil are changed, are 
aſſertions that deſerve a ſeverer name than 
miſtakes. 


PRocEEDING to look further into the 
hiſtorical part of the Bible, we find nothing 
immediately for our purpoſe, nor in the 
doctrinal or prophetical revelations of the 
divine will, till we come to Malachi, except 
general diſſauſives from uncleanneſs and abuſe 
of the marriage- ordinance ; which our in- 
genious opponents, I doubt not, are prepared 
to confine to ſome particular caſe; and if 

T3 any 
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any thing was hinted to be implied, it would 
be diſgraced with the appellation of an 7g. 
rant comment, notwithſtanding their own 


practice and dexterity of forming doctrines 


by implication and conſtruction :—a liberty 
which they ſeem inclined to deprive us of. 
But to return to Malachi :—We are told that 
he was the laſt of the twelve leſſer prophets, 
who propheſied only three hundred years be- 
fore Chriſt, and who ſeverely reproved the 
people for their groſs violations of the law, 
as alſo the prieſts, for a ſhameful and ſcanda- 
lous negle& of their duty. The prieſts, 
who ſhould keep knowledge, and from whom 
the people ſhould learn the law, they being 
„ the meſſengers of the Lord of hoſts,” 
chap. ii. 7.—had . departed out of the way” 
themſelves—had . cauſed many to ſtumble 
at the law, (verſe 8.)—and, beſides other 
things, they had been partial in the law,” 
verſe 9. And hence, probably, proceeded 
that unholy practice among the people, which 
the prophet reproves, of putting away their 


Jewiſh wives, and taking heathen women— 


expreſſed in the Bible by the daughter of a 
ſtrange god—to wife in their ſtead, directly 
| contrary 
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contrary to poſitive law, as recorded Deut. 
ch. vii. 3. By this illicit and unholy pro- 
cedure, and injurious treatment of their 
wives, they provoked their God, and neceſſi- 
tated thoſe helpleſs wives to importune 
Heaven for redreſs ; who, for this purpoſe, 
covered the altar of the Lord with tears, 
weeping, and lamentation. .In conſequence 
of thus imploring the Divine interference, 
the Almighty declares by his prophet, that 
he will not accept the ſacrifices of men, who 
thus contemn his laws—nay, even juſtice and 


| humanity. They ſay, © Wherefore ?'—at- 


tempt to juſtify themſelves—but may be re- 
plied to thus: The wife you now wrongly 
divorce, for the unhallowed purpoſe of taking 
an idolatrous heathen one, was the aſſociate 
and choice of your youth, and then you 
ſolemnly engaged to live with her in undi- 


vided love; but now, regardleſs of that 


ſolemn contract, you deal very treacherouſly 
with your wives in thus putting them away. 
And this reaſoning is further ſtrengthened 


| by the prophet reminding the Jews of the 
firſt inſtitution of marriage, as our Saviour 


did afterwards in a fimilar caſe :—< and did 
1 * not 
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* not he make one? yet had he the reſidue 
of the ſpirit: and wherefore one ? that he 
„might ſeek a godly ſeed; therefore take 
« heed to your ſpirit,” (Mal.ii.15.) If this 
is not a wrong tranſlation, it contains at leaſt 
an implied reproof of polygamy. Writers on 


the other fide of the queſtion have laboured 


hard to get rid of the evidence of this text, 
and in this buſineſs Madan has ſhewn great 
ingenuity. He concludes, that one cannot 
ſignify one can; becauſe the Hebrew word 
is of the maſculine gender. I cannot admit 
this as conclufive ; becauſe hem, (Numbers 
ch. xxvii. 7.) the relative to the daughters 
of Zelophehad, is in the Hebrew of the 
maſculine gender. It would be abſurd to ſay, 
that a capacity of inheriting changed their ſex: 
They might be confidered as repreſentatives 
of the family, and hence probably the appli- 
cation of the gender; but, according to my 
ideas, it may more juſtly be applied to the firſt 


woman, who was a repreſentative of all man- 


kind; and, as to the firſt man, ſhe was-bone 
of his bone, and fleſh of his fleſh, Gen. ii. 2 3. 
Certainly then there is no impropriety in 
applying the maſculine gender to the firſt 


woman. 
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woman. As to the undue tranſpoſition of 
the word, I am inclined to believe that a 
miſtake; and therefore muſt diſſent from 
Madan's tranſlation—“ Did not one make,” 
which is an evident tautology ; for the very 
fame is faid at verſe 10, which begins a ſec- 
tion concerning unjuſt divorce : therefore I 
am inclined to think that one relates to the 
firſt woman, who was a part of the firſt 


man; and the firſt pair being repreſented in 
| Scripture as parts of the ſame whole, and 


cemented by marriage, conveys a ſtrong idea 


of the inſeparability of the perſons of a 


married pair, and is the ſtrongeſt argument 
that can be brought againſt cauſeleſs divorce. 
Thus I think—and in thinking thus I ho- 


nour that Saviour who redeemed me; for he 


made uſe of this argument for the ſame pur- 


poſe :—and I am the more inclined to be of 
this opinion, when I contemplate what fol- 
lows: “ Had he not the remainder of the 
* ſpirit“ - power whereby he could have 
created more than one woman ?—* And 
* wherefore one?” He (the Lord) that 
was witneſs between the huſband and wife 
in his youth, hereby ſought @ holy ſeed, — 

5 Certainly 
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| Certainly Monogamy beſt ſerves one chief 
end of marriage the religious education of 
children; and hence a ſeed of God—a holy. 
ſeed—a godly feed—is produced, as well as 
by preventing intermarriages with idolatrous 
women, who, undoubtedly, would have been 
ready to educate their children in their own 
principles, and thus would have eſtranged 
them from Jehovah, and an unholy ſeed 
would have been the conſequence. This 
cannot be denied. It muſt alſo be admitted, 
that the prophet was here principally re- 
proving unjuſt divorce, and repreſenting, in 
ſtrong colours, infidelity and its conſe- 
quences ; but as the prophet refers verſe 15 
to the inſtitution of marriage in Paradiſe, 
which [:}in:te Wiſdom made uſe of as an argu- 
ment againſt wanton divorce, and which is 
the moſt concluſive argument that can be 
brought, I conclude that this reference car- 
ries with it an zmphed approbation of that 
conjunction of the ſexes: I contend for no 
more :—prophetic approbation is the appro- 
bation of God, and, whether direct or im- 
plied, amounts to the ſame thing ;—in ſhort, 
though the peculiar diſpoſition of the Jews, 

OT 
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or local circumſtances, might make it ne- 


ceſſary (to avoid greater miſchiefs) to con- 
nive at the practice of polygamy, yet it was 
in itſelf diſpleaſing to the Deity :—He ap- 
proved of the contrary at firſt, and what he 
once approved, he muſt always approve :— 
but to ſay that he has changed his mind 
upon the ſubject, militates againſt his attri- 
bute of unchangeableneſs. An approbation 
of monogamy is neither more nor leſs than a 
diſapprobation of the contrary I mean par- 
ticularly with reſpect to the Scripture- paſſage 
I have been commenting on. In reproof 
of unjuſtifiable divorce, it was rational for 
the prophet to refer to the beſt pattern of 
marriage ;—in other words, what God ap- 
proved, in order to ſhew its obligation. But 


is this reference a mere nullity? If it is, the 


diſpute is ſettled : but if it carries with it a 
commendation, which it muſt, if it is any 


argument, then we muſt attend to it as a 


mode of matrimonial union ſuggeſted, —or 
rather, I ought to fay, commended by the 
Holy Ghoſt; even though no ſuch inference 
may be made in the Bible. 
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« Tax Lord the God of Iſrael faith, that 
he hateth putting away,” (verſe 16) which 
ſhews that divorce (in that latitude it was 
allowed to the Iſraclites) was not pleating 
in itſelf to the Deity ; beſides, it is diſagree- 
able to God when one covers bis garment with 
violence, as Dr, Pocock tranſlates it, who has 
given a very clear and ſatisfactory ſenſe of 
this phraſe, and has proved, from the teſti- 
mony of ſeveral Eaſtern Writers, that they 
uſually call a wife by the name of à garment. 
The expreſſion of Moles in Deut. xxii. 30, 
agrees al ſo with this mode of ſpeaking. The 
paſſage then will evidently mean that it was 
hateful to God, either to bring into a family 
an illegitimate wife beſides one that had been 
legally married before, or unjuſtifiably to 
divorce a wife, whatever might be the ob- 
je& of the ſeparation :—this paſſage there- 
fore is particularly unfavourable to poly- 
gamy, as it is alſo to a great latitude of di- 
vorce. In conſequence of theſe things being 
hateful to the God of Iſrael, his people are 
admoniſhed to take heed to their ſpirit— © 
AFFECTIONs—that they af not unfaithfully 
towards the wife of their youth ; but that 

each 
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each live with the wife of his youth in un- 
divided affection, mindful of the folemn 
covenant between them, to which God had 
been a witneſs. If the reader is of the ſame 
opinion that I am of upon this occaſion, it 
will be unneceſſary to advertiſe him of the 
contradiction that has prevailed among thoſe 
who have departed from the true ſenſe, as 
appears to me, of Mal. ii. 15, Madan fays 
one refers to the Deity—others ſay that it is 
ſpoken of Abraham, as appears in the notes 
of an old edition of the Bible. The one: 
< this the interpreters reckon to be ſpoken 
% of Abraham®*.” This confuſion and con- 
tradiction is a neceſſary conſequence, and will 


always be the caſe, when the moſt probable 


and obvious meaning is departed from for 
the ſuggeſtions of fancy and imagination. 
But ſhould the reader think that both Madan 
and myſelf are prejudiced in our illucidations 
of this text, which perhaps may be in ſome 
meaſure true, I will produce a molt reſpec- 
table and learned authority, who was not in- 
this predicament, but wrote for general in- 
formation, without the intention of eſta- 
Printed in the year 1549, with Tindal's prefaces. 


blithing 
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| bliſhing any favourite hypotheſis ; and 1 
| think he had a right view of the matter. 
| This candid commentator ſays, « Among 
various interpretations of the words, this 
| « ſeems moſt probable, that the prophet 

= puts the Jews in mind of the firſt inſti- 

« tution of marriage in paradiſe, (as Chriſt 

« didafterwards upon a like occaſion, Mat, 

& Xix. 5.) and tells them God made but 

one man at firſt, and made the woman out 

« of him,” (then the objection taken from 

the uſe of the maſculine gender is of no 

weight) © when he could have created more 

«© women, if he had pleaſed, To inſtruct 

« men that this was the true pattern of 

marriage ordained for true love and undi- 

« yided affection, and beſt ſerving the chief 

«© end of matrimony, viz. the religious edu- 

e cation of children; whereas in polygamy 

te the children are brought up with more 

* or leſs care, in proportion to the affec- 

tion men bear to their wives,” Lowth's 

Comment. page 519. This interpretation 

is directly oppoſite to Madan's opinion.— 

Compariſons in general are odious; but 

ſuppoſing theſe men equal in abilities, can 
the 
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the ſingle and unſupported opinion of the 
abettor of polygamy, who is evidently pre- 
judiced, and labouring to ſupport a favourite 
hypotheſis directly repugnant to the united 
teſtimony of Holy Writ, be put in compe- 


tition with the author I have juſt quoted, 


who had no obje& but the good of man- 
kind, and to whoſe interpretation learned 
writers have in general aſſented? If there is 
any truth in the above comment, we muſt 
conclude, on the authority of Malachi, that 
polygamy 1s not agreeable to God, any more 


than wanton divorce:—indeed they are nearly 


allied in their cauſes, conſequences, and 
nature of offence—being equally, or rather 
ſimilarly, violations of the original marriage- 


inſtitution. ] 
| So much for the Bible conſonant to the 
law of God, independent of practice. With 
reſpect to what I have aſſerted, I have no 
other wiſh than that it may be compared 


with the original Scriptures, and ſtand or 


fall by their teſtimony ; for in all caſes, we 
ſhould have the beſt evidence the nature of 
the thing will admit of. This is a maxim 

of 
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of our law, and it is a wiſe one. I need 
not remind my readers what miſtakes men 
may be led into by the mere ſound of words 


in a tranſlation, without conſidering their 


true import; and whoever reads the fri&ures 
on the Holy Scriptures by Voltaire, that 


maticious and ignorant reviler of them, will 


have convincing proofs of the truth of this, 
and will eaſily diſcover that he has been led 
into his miſtakes by ſome Latin and French 
tranſlations. But, for the conſolation of his 
_ admirers, I will beg leave to ſay, that amidſt 
heaps of nonſenſe one may ſometimes find a 
ſenſible expreſſion : and with reſpe& to the 
original language of the Scriptures, we 
ſhould interpret that according to the ana- 


logy of the divine law, and not according 


to the mere ſound of the words, or what 


they may literally imply in ſome particular 


paſſages ; and it will not be improper to 
compare our opinions with the interpreta- 
tions of men eminent for their learning. 
From conſidering only the Engliſh tranfla- 
tions, men may be led into many errors—T 
do not mean from any imperfection in them, 
but from the indeterminate meaning of ſeve- 
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ral Engliſh words; — ſo that if a man comes 
prejudiced- to the reading, from the ſound 
of words, he may make them ſpeak any 
thing which his fancy ſuggeſts. The inter- 
preting Scripture from the mere ſound of 
words, reminds me of what Eraſmus relates 
concerning a friar, who, preaching from 
Luke ch. xvii. 17. which is in ſome Latin 


verſions, Nonne decem facti ſunt mundi*,— 


began to prove that there are ten worlds : 
but a wit ſtanding by ſoon put an end to his 
harangue, by ſaying, Sed ubi ſunt nobem? 
But where are the nine? It were well if 
nothing but thoſe laughable conſequences 
attended miſrepreſentations of Holy Scripture ; 
but, on'the contrary, it 1s well known that 
they have been productive of effects ſerious 
and tragical. The ſound of heriticum devita, 
in a Latin verſion of Tit. iii. 10. has autho- 
riſed the Inquiſition to burn thouſands alive, 
under the denomination of heretics. It has 
been made to mean heriticum de vitu -an 
heretic from life put him from life —in 

* I will acquaint the reader who has not learned Latin, 


that the ſubſtantive mundus ſignifies world; the adjective 
mundus ſignifies clean, which latter word is here in the 


plural number, becauſe relating to the ten lepers. 


other 
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other words, 2 Bim. Thus, by the ſepa- 
ration of the word devita, and turning the 
laſt two ſyllables of it into the ſubſtantive 
vita, the prepoſition de juſt ſerved the pur- 
poſe. Turning aſide with abhorrence from 
that unpardonable ignorance which produced 
the ſamous writ de heritico comburendo, I 
will now inſtance ignorance equally con- 
ſummate, but leſs dreadful in its effects, in 


a caſe which I ſhall take from Thelyphthora 


nearly verbatim. A witling who had taken 
the liberty to make a clergyman in company 
the butt of his wit, and as the tranſition is 


eaſy from the profeſſor to the profeſſion, 


ridiculed religion itſelf, and proceeded alſo 
to make himſelf merry at the expence of 
the Scriptures, and told his companions that 
he could prove the prophet of the Chriſ- 
tians—as he denominated Chriſt—mi/taken 
upon the moſt common ſubjects. After ex- 


citing the curioſity of the company, he thus 


gratified it :—** Chriſt ſays that od bottles 
are not ſo ſtrong as zew,” (alluding to Matt. 
ch. ix. 17.) and therefore, if new wine is 
put into od bottles, it will break them :— 


now do not every body know that d glaſs 
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is juſt as ſtrong as new; for whoever heard 
that g/aſs was the weaker for being old? — 
The clergyman gently reproved the igno- 
rance and folly of this facetious gentleman, 
by aſking him if he underſtood Greek ?— 


« Greek, Sir? — No, Sir. —What has Greek 
to do with it ?—A bottle is a bottle, whe- 


ther in Greek or Engliſh—every body knows 
that, and that an o/d bottle is juſt as good 
and as ſtrong as a new one.” —“ Not quite, 
Sir,” replied the other, ©* if they are made 
of leather or ftins'—which was the fact as 
to the bottles Chriſt ſpeaks of, as their Greek 
name 'A-w—Which ſignifies a leathern bottle 
or veſſel, uſed to hold wine—evidently im- 
ports: and indeed it is ſo in many countries 
even to this day, that people uſe ſkins by 
way of veſſels to contain wine .I need not 


tell my readers how ridiculous the facetious 


reviler of the Scriptures we rh —_— this 


occaſion. 


I nave recited theſe ſeveral caſes merely 
as a caveat againſt precipitate comments on 
Scripture in general, or any particular paſ- 

* See Shaw's Travels, 2d edit, 4to. p. 241. and N. 5. 
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ſage, from the mere ſound of words in a 


tranſlation, without conſidering their real 
ſenſe, by adverting to the original, and the 
labours of the learned. After having thus 
attempted to fortify myſelf, and others in the 
ſame province, againſt the inſolent attacks of 
zznorance and preconceived opinion, I will 
proceed to conſider the doctrine of the New 
Teſtament, as it relates to polygamy. 


Wir E refpe& to the New Teſtament, 
Polygamy—ſo far from receiving any en- 
couragement from that quarter — is really 
prohibited by it. Blackſtone ſolemnly ſays, 
«Polygamy is condemned by the law of 
“ the New Teſtament,”'—vol. I. page 436. 
th edit. 8vo. of his Commentaries. And I 
doubt not but this aſſertion of that learned 
and great Lawyer will be verified in our pre- 
fent ſcriptural enquiry. Matthew xix. F. is 
full to the purpoſe, and fatisfaftory ;— 
2roilas of Ibo eis cdu iar—FW00 ſhall be one fleſh— 


that is, Za00 only. This is a reference to a 


certain pattern of marriage, particularly 
with reſpect to the indiſſolubility of the 
connection and inſeparability of the perſons 

| of 
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of the two, in order to bring a concluſive 
argument againſt wanton and cauſeleſs di- 
vorce. But without ſtopping to contemplate 
the concluſiveneſs of our Saviour's argument 
againſt divorce, I proceed to ſay that his re- 
ference to, and exhibition of, the pattern of 
marriage, as exemplified by God in Paradiſe, 
is neither more nor leſs than making a pre- 
cedent of it:. from whence I conclude, that 
it was the will of Chriſt that zo only ſhould 
be matrimonially conne&ed ;—indeed it was 
the will of God from the beginning—it was 
in "itſelf, excluſive of any circumſtances, 
whether of perſons, time, or place, the moſt 


pleaſing to him, being good and right ;— — 


and hence that ſolemn denunciation, in the 
time of primeval innocence, when there was 
no neceſſity to accommodate inſtitutious to de- 


praved manners—the two ſhall be one fleſh. _ 


From this appointment—this act of God 
appears the ſacredneſs of the inſtitution the 
antiquity of it the cloſeneſs of the conju- 
gal tie the ſtrength of matrimonial love ;— 
the exiſtence of which requiſites of mar- 
riage I conceive to be, while human nature 
| is 
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is human nature, morally impoſſible in poly- 
gamous contracts. 


Wren manners are corrupt, legiſlators 
wiſely permit leſſer enormities to prevent 
much greater ; and this holds with regard to 
the divine government of the world ; other- 


wiſe how can we account for the law reſpec- 


ting divorces among the Jews, which was 
not conſiſtent with the obligations of mar- 
riage according to precedent in Paradiſe ? 
Not that this was the mere permiſſion of 
Moſes—it was a law; but to ſay that it was 


entirely his own, is to make him aſſume a 


power, that he had no right to, in his ad- 
miniſtration of the Jewiſh theocracy ;—be- 
ſides, it would carry one further than any 


friend to Revelation would with. Our Sa- 


viour ſays that it was a permiſſion of Moſes, 
merely to intimate that it was not in itſelf 
pleaſing to the Deity ; but Moſes, in reality, 
was no more than the promulger of the law. 
It does not appear in the Bible that Moſes 
enacted any law without the permiſſion of 
the Deity ;—indeed, it evidently appears 
that they all came from God :—and that, 

| with 
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with reſpect to divorce in particular, we may 


very conſiſtently ſuppoſe to be permitted by 


him, to avoid ſome greater miſchief. It was 


permitted, as our Saviour ſays, on account 


of the hardneſs of the hearts of the Jews; 


and they being, as Grotius rightly repre- 
ſents them, a people impotentis iræ — f un- 
governable rage, would have ill- treated wives 
diſagreeable to them; nay, probably would 
have murdered them, if they had not had 
the liberty of divorcing them: ſo that the 


law of divorce was then entirely accommo- 


dated to the diſpoſition of a particular peo- 
ple; and though in ſome meaſure a /uſpen/iorn 
of the primary law of marriage I mean with 
reſpect to its obligations—yet temporary cir- 
cumſtances made it expedient, It was in 
ſome meaſure alſo a temporary inconvenience, 
but productive of a greater temporary good. 
Now who will dare to fay, that even the 
permiſſion of a temporary evil, which is 


productive of a prepollent good, is incon- 


fiſtent with the divine attributes? The 
Deity alſo may, conſiſtently enough with his 
attribute of unchangeableneſs, upon impor- 
tant occaſions, diſpenſe with his own laws, 
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The fact of David's cating the ſhew-bread, 


and being blameleſs, which was lawful only 


for the prieſts to eat, is one of the ſeveral 
inftances that might be produced: and, moſt 
probably, ſome peculiarities of diſpoſition, 
which the climate might render lefs govern- 
able, might be the reaſon of the connivance 
at the practice of polygamy. But Chriſti- 
anity and its author abhor this heathen, 
practice. God rd 4xic xricw—from the be- 
grinning of the creation, Mark x. 6.—made 
the human kind male and female; and, like 
the reſt of the animate creation, in pairs, for: 
the propagation and education of their fpe- 
cies; and for this reaſon E rir—becauſe 
of this, a man ſhall leave his father and his 
mother, and #pornnnlicilu—agglutinatus erit— 


fhall be glued to bis wife; and theſe two—or, 
m other words, a pair, which is an exclu- 


fion of any other number—fſhall be ane fleſh 
in contemplation of law, and alſo by virtue 
of this cloſe connection, which, in the na- 
ture of it, is evidently the moſt inviolable 
bond of union, love, and friendſhip;—the 
oneneſ5 of which cannot poſſibly exiſt but 
with a pair—or, in other words, between the 

| | WO 
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bibo only. That polygamy is unlawful under 
the Chriſtian economy, is evident from the 
united teſtimony of Matthew xix. g. and 
Mark x. II. which declares; that whoſoever 
puts away his wife for any cauſe except 
in) mopiiz—for proſtitution — which evidently 
diſſolves the matrimonial bond e A 
and marries another, commits adultery ; that 
is, the mere act of taking another wife to his 
bed, the marriage with his other being un- 
diffolved, was adultery on the authority of 
the primitive inſtitution of marriage: then 


* 2am, if ſuppoſed to relate to the word yuvzma, would 
be improperly expreſſed by aaxclpar becauſe yum does not 
neceſſarily ſignify a wife ; it is a general term diſtinguiſh- 
ing a woman from a man, When there is a poſſeſſive 
joined to it, then it implies the marriage-relation. But 
that aD is the true reading, is evident from the univerſal 
harmony of the Greek copies, and the quotations of all 
the Fathers, who underſtand it to be, as it certainly is, 
applied to any woman. Then whoſoever, except for in- 
continence, divorces his wife, and takes in marriage @Mxn— 
another woman, by this very act parxirar, commits adultery, 
as Chriſt ſays, Matthew xix. 9. and the parallel place in 
Mark x. 11, ſpeaks the ſame thing, with the addition of 
the words in" a9t»—againſt her that is, from a violation 


of that matrimonial union, by carnal commerce with 


another, from which ſhe is cauſcleſsly diſmiſſed, 


U'4 polygamy 
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polygamy is adultery ; becauſe if he, who 
having put away his wife wrongfully, mar- 
ried another, and that connection was adul- 
terous, it follows, from a parity of reaſon, 
that he, who not having put away his wife, 
marries another, muſt be exactly in the ſame 
predicament with reſpect to the primary 
command be two ſhall be one fleſh. Whit- 
by, in his annotations on Mark x, 11. has 
proved this matter beyond a doubt; — to 
which I beg leave to refer the reader. But 
then the writers on the other ſide of the 


- queſtion, contend that this argumentation 


of Chriſt was intended againſt that latitude 
of divorce, which the ſchool of Hillel had 


wrongly taught. This alters not the point 


in queſtion, nor does it make the evidence 


adduced leſs conclufive—which indeed is fo 
plain as to force conviction on the minds of 
the generality of mankind, However, 1 
pretend not to deny that a queſtion about 
divorces gave occaſion for our Saviour's ob- 
ſervations, which queſtion was particularly 
attended to; otherwiſe he cannot be ſaid to 
have replied to what the Phariſees aſked him: 
* Is it Jawful for a man to put away his 
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«4 wife nals mioar aliar—for any cauſe ? —even 
the moſt trifling, as Hillel and his followers 
taught—making a general rule of Deut. 
ch. xxiv. 3. which only in a particular caſe 
allows a huſband to divorce his wife if he 
hate her. The ſchool of Shammah taught 
quite a different doctrine that the wife 
could only be put away for adultery. The 
law of Moſes allowed divorce, if a wife 
was diſagreeable from ſome wncleanneſs in her, 
(Deut. xxiv. 1.) which; from what our Sa- 
viour ſays, it is evident could not be adul- 
tery or fornication ;—beſides, the law ap- 
pointed another puniſhment for theſe enor- 
mities, The ground of divorce ſeems to be 
the woman's being leperous, or offenſive by 
ſome bodily diſeaſe—ſome impurity of body. 
So then it appears, that the two famous 
ſchools I have juſt mentioned, were both, 
with reſpect to their notions about the ground 
of divorce, contrary to the law of Moſes, 
Hence the queſtion of the Phariſees ſeems 
an artful one—evidently calculated to render 
him offenfive—obnoxious to ſome party ;— 
and therefore, in putting the queſtion, they 
are repreſented au avor—fempting bim.— 
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If our Saviour had intended the continuance 
of the Moſaic law of divorce, he would have 


appealed to it in his anſwer, and ſhewn the 


corruptions of it; but, uninfluenced by the 


temporary inſtitutions of Moſes, or the opi- 
nions of the Jewiſh doctors, he referred to 
the original mode of marriage and its obliga- 
tions, as ſettled by that Yi/dom which can- 
not err, in the conjunction of the firſt pair; 
which could only be, and certainly was, 

fatisfactory and decifive. If the Paradifaic 
pattern of marriage had been local or tem- 
porary, no general argument could have been 
&rawn dein it; but that it was not in that 
predicament, is evident from our Saviour's 
appeal to it, and no objection being made 


on that account. If it had not been the 


beſt, he would not have referred to it; but 
as he did refer to it, and not to any inſtitu- 
tion of Moſes, I conclude that whatever the 


law of Moſes might be, it was! the will of 


Chr? or, in other words, Gop, that ⁹]‚, 
only ſhould be matrimonially connected; 


which was bringing back marriage to its 


original form; therefore what Chriſt ſaid 
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was only. declaratory of the law from the 
beginning. And with reſpect to divorce, 
and the foundation of it, as ſettled by Chriſt, 
we eyidently perceive a repeal of the Moſaic 
law; but yet a ſtrict conformity to the ori- 
ginal obligations of marriage. I have already 


obſerved, that the Moſaic law of divorce 


was local and temporary, being founded on 
ſome peculiarity of diſpoſition in his peo- 
ple; and our Saviour witneſſes the truth of 
this; for he ſays it was gde vs ebnen. 
account of the baraneſs of their hearts but 


though juſtifiable on the footing of neceſlity, 


it was not conſonant to the nature of the 


matrimonial tie an" «qxi—from the beginning. 


It was permitted through neceffity :—but 
how ?—was it only connived at No; it 
was ſanctioned by law. If Moſes was juſti- 
fiable in one inſtance in accommodating law 


to peculiarities of temper, which were in- 
vincible, he was juſtifiable in others, where 


there was a ſimilar neceſſity, and @ fortiori 


if not tolerated by law, but only connived 


at ;—as was the caſe with RP to the 
practice of polyguiy: 
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Ir ſeems then that Chriſt, againſt cauſeleſs 


divorce, exhibited a true picture of marriage, 
and argued chiefly from the inſeparability of 
the perſons of the two. Now if the per- 
ſons of the «3 are ſo inſeparable as Chriſt 
repreſents, the idea militates againſt poly- 
gamous contracts; becauſe any carnal com- 
merce with another evidently diffolves the 
connection between the two, whether in a 
matrimonial or any other way; otherwiſe it 
could not be the foundation of divorce—or, 
in other words, diſſolution of marriarge. It 


is evident to every impartial man, that every 


argument brought by Chriſt on this occaſion, 
militates equally againſt polygamy as againſt 
divorce ;—becauſe theſe arguments, drawn 


from the indiſſolubility of the matrimonial 


connection, as I have often hefore obſerved, 
and now obſerve again, to rivet the attention 
of my reader to what is ſo deſerving of it, 
hold equally on both ſides: indeed, no ſolid 
argument can be brought againſt one which 
will not in effect he againſt the other. But 


if the Meſſiah had not plaindy forbid poly- 


gamy, I can ſee no reaſon for what his Diſ- 
ciples obſerved: If the caſe of the man 
| 640 be 
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© be ſo with his wife, es ovapiu va it 16 
not convenient. —happy to marry. But if 
contrary to the cloſe connection of the #299 
only, plurality of wives was admitted, this 
inference would be a mere nullity for the 
direct contrary would be true, and every one 
might ſay ovupyr vf, becauſe marriage 
would bring with it pleaſure, happineſs, and 
affection, in ſome or other, though one or 
more might be hated or unclean. It ſeems 
evident then that our Saviour was underſtood 
by his own Diſciples, as forbidding poly- 
gamy in plain terms, But, however, this 
we are certain of, that he would not appeal 
to what he did not approve—what he ap- 
proved he muſt recommend to practice; 
therefore, as we muſt always ſuppoſe him 
ſpeaking for general benefit and general in- 
ſtruction, and as ſuch he approved publickly 
a monogamous connection, as exemplified in 
Paradiſe, we may ſafely conclude, that he 
intended this of courſe for the direction of 
all his followers, independent of any prac- 
tices among the Jews, whether ſanctioned 
by law or cuftom's preſcriptive right :=—alſo, 
that this regulation of the commerce of the 


ſexes 
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ſexes is the beſt, wiſeſt, and moſt conſiſtent 
with nature and reaſon, otherwiſe it would 
not have been, in the perfect ſtate of perſons 
and things, ſanctified by divine authority, 
Hence alſo I conclude, that it is the moſt 
beneficial to ſociety that the too only 
ſhould be matrimonially connected, as was 
firſt commanded and carried into execution 
by God'him/elf. Now, as the moral intent 
of this connection muſt ſtill involve in it the 

good of ſociety, and as this reaſon can never 
ceaſe, but with the preſent ſyſtem of things, 
I contend that this /aw of marriage, which 
is the law of God, was, is, and ever will be, 
in force, till time ſhall be no more. And 
as in the writings of the Evangeliſts we find 
no limitations or exceptions -ſpecified by 
Chriſt, we muſt conclude he intended none, 
which brings us {till to the ſame point—the 
firſt inſtitution is the Goſpel law, rule, di- 
rection, or whatever you pleaſe to call it, 
for the adjuſtment of matrimony. The 
next object of our enquiry will be, whether 
or no there was unanimity of ſentiment be- 
tween Chriſt and his Apoſtles? And their 
epiſtles, which are admitted to be genuine, 
and 
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and to be writ by thoſe whoſe names they: 


bear, mult, and only can, determine queſ- 


tions of this ſort. If they be found to 


harmonize with the reſt of the Scriptures, 


which will very ſoon appear, then the evi- 
dence will be- nn and decilive in do 
favour. | 


St. Paul commands us, to avoid ri» e, 


{1 Cor. vi. 18.) which I ſuppoſe is here, as 


in ſome other parts of the New Teſtament, 
of ſimilar import with «atejor—uncleanneſs, 
a general term, incluſive of all illicit com- 
merce between the ſexes, of which adultery, 


the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, is a ſpecies ;— 


and at verſe 16 he refers to the firſt inſtitu- 


tion of marriage, which ſhews his approba- 


tion of it, and condemns 32g; v5 vf 
the perſon who 1s crimimally converſant with a 
proſtitute—for his abuſe of it; If we adhere 


to the radical import of the word rn, it will 


mean a woman who proſtituted herſelf for 
hire. But as we do not confine = to the 
idea of proftitution for hire ; becauſe authors 
give it more extended. ſenſe, and the New 
Teſtament in particular; fo alſo for the fame 

reaſon, 
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reaſon, we muſt give a more extenſive ſenſe 


to wm; —it will then imply a woman grant- 
ing the laſt favour out of a ſtate of matri- 
mony. That theſe definitions are founded 
in truth, appears from adultery, fornication, 
and all other uncleanneſs, of whatever ſpe- 


cies of criminality in the converſation of the 


ſexes, being evidently prohibited by the 
Apoſtle under the idea of wp; as muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be concluded from the aflertion that 


all other ſins committed by man are 3; rw» 
cih it bout the pollution of the body, 
verſe 18. Then I may obſerve, as St. Paul 
did at his ſetting out on this ſubject,. “ the 
body is not for fornication,” verſe 13.— 


and every man that offends in this way, pol- 


lutes he, oaya—bis own proper body. Upon 


the ſame principles then, a man married to 
a wife, if that wife has an excluſive right to 


the perſon of her huſband, as is taught in 


the next chapter, as will preſently appear, 


that has a connection with any other woman, 
by perſonal knowledge, is, if the mere for- 
nicator be an offender againſt Gen. ii. 24. 
4 fortiori an offender. 


Bur 


ay 


We a>; 
. 


PD LY GAM T. 30 5 
Bor the reciprocal duties of huſband and 
wife, as enjoined by St. Paul in 1 Cor. vii. 
ſhew the obligations of marriage; and the 
expreſſion tare; whe iavls grdν, ura, aal udn 768 Idle, 
4% ixiru, (verſe 2.) is very unfavourable to, 
nay militates againſt, the idea of polygamy, 
as has been already ſhewn. That excluſive 
right, which the inſpired writer aſſerts at 
verſe 4 is mutual, and which juſtifies the 


command #451 br Thie, Af i.. let every wife 
retain her vwn proper huſband—1s alſo the 


reaſon of the former one, ?:ar; 75 iavr3 yorne 
ixtra—let every huſband retain his own proper 
wife :—for the idea is the ſame in both. We 
cannot apply a greater literary forcibility to 
one than to the other, without weakening, 
or rather wholly eluding, the force of the 
Apoſtle's argument, beſides making him in- 
conſiſtent. And with reſpect to the words 
tali and id, they being of ſimilar import, 
imply property and poſſeſſion, and are in the 
New Teſtament, as well as other books, 
as mult have been obſerved by every careful 
reader of Greek, uſed indifferently.—i3; is 
frequently uſed for , as all the beſt Lexi- 
con writers obſerve, and vice verſa ; —10 


X | that 
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that any difference of the words here, on 
two accounts, is inadmiſſible ;—their in- 
different uſe by authors in general, and St, 
Paul in particular—and alſo, that a diffe- 
rence here would deſtroy the analogy of the 
reaſoning, the idea being totally repugnant 
to verſe 4, which aſſerts the exclu/rve right 
of the wife to the perſon—body—of her huf- 
band. Here we find polygamy condemned fo 
plainly by conſtruction, that all the ſophiſ- 
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try, which ingenuity and ability can invent, 
has not been able to refute his plain ſenſe. 
1 ſuppoſe that the contents of the Corin- 
thian letter, which St. Paul anſwers in this 
chapter, are not material for us to know, in 
order to form a judgment of his anſwer ;— 
nor would they, I preſume, throw any light 
upon the ſubject, therefore not communi- 
cated :—then the province of an interpreter 


is to deduce ſuch general truths, as are evi- 
dently deducible; and as the relative duties 
of huſband and wife are clearly ſtated, poly- 
. gamy, if a fin, muſt at leaſt be conſtructively 
. condemned; and J ſay it is in theſe words, 
© 5 avip 12 his odudle- un ituciatu, a i yorithe huſband 
hath not power over his own body, but his 


wife, 


wife, verſe 4. Theſe words convey, as muck 
as it is poſſible for words to do, the wife's 
excluſive right to the perſon of her huſband. 
As the wife has an excluſive right to the 
perſon of her huſband, which is here ſatis- 
factorily aſcertained, all carnal commerce be- 
tween him and another woman muſt be a 
violation of this right ; therefore thoſe who 
apply this to a particular caſe, which they 
ſay the Apoſtle had in view, have only in- 
genioufly ſhifted the argument. If theargu- 
ment is founded in truth, as it certainly i. 
for it would be impious even to doubt it— 
it muſt hold equally ſtrong againſt po/ygamous 
contrafts, as againſt this celebrated doc- 
trine of Plato, Kava; wir quid,“ Hat WOmen—— 
wivES—ſhould be common. I need not tell 
my learned reader that this was a doctrine 
not only of the /ebools of the Platoniſts, but 
alſo of the Stoics—was attended to by Ly- 
curgus, the famous legiſlator, upon patriotic 
principles—and in proceſs of time became 
common, and was likewiſe moſt ſhamefully 
abuſed :—but as to its firſt form, it is juſt 
as juſtifiable as polygamy itſelf. The truth 
is, Scripture abhors both; and they are both 
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nere condemned: for that excluſive right, 


which is truly explanatory of Gen. ii. 24. 
and which the Apoſtle, from his firſt treating 


: upon this ſubject, ſeems to have had in his 


eye, which is made the ground of prohi- 


biting a community of wives, as may be 


ſuppoſed from a parity of reaſon, mutt pro- 
hibit a married man, in all caſes, from a/! 


commerce with the female ſex, and of courſe 


ſtamp a criminality on polygamy. That able 
diſputant who writ Thelyphthora, is ſen- 
fible of the force of this argument, adduced 
not by human wiſdom, but by iaſpiration.— 
he has done all that he- can to explain it 
away, without effect. Sophiſtry may darken 


this Scripture-paſſage, but cannot wholly 


elude its force; for while men are endued 
with common - ſenſe, and will judge for 
themſelves, it will be with them an irrefra- 
gable proof of the unlawfulneſs of polygamy. 
The huſband's exclufive right to his wife, 
the reaſon why ſhe may not be polygamous, is 
admitted, and may be proved by theſe words 
of St. Paul, H wi 75 iz cs d ie, d 5 
erig—the wife hath not power over her own 
body, but her huſband. Can any thing be 


more 


POLY GAMES. as 


more convincing, with reſpect to the huſ— 
band's excluſive right to his wife, than this? 
It is admitted on all hands to be ſatisfactory. 
It is alledged, as a reaſon againſt polygamy, 
and very juſtly, on the ſide of the woman, 
by thoſe who ſtrenuouſly contend for it on 
the fide of the man. I only deſire them to 
mark what follows —iwiug— $SIMILITER— 
 equally—uft in the ſame manner: ant vl dd 
call. an theoidCn, a 4 pu. Ve huſband hath not 
power over his body, but his vie: ſo then 
here is exact equality with reſpect to excluſive 
right, which prohibits both, or neither, from 
the practice of polygamy, and all promiſ- 
cuous connections. 


Bur the writers on the other ſide of the 
queſtion tell us, that one expreſſion includes 
excluſive right, and conſequently a prohibi- 
tion of polygamy; but the other does not 
though to every body's apprehenſion the ex- 
preſſions are literally the ſame. So in effect we 
are told, that the ſame words convey, and do not 
convey, an idea of excluſive right prohibit, 
and do not prohibit, polygamy. This is a diſ- 
poſition perfectly Gnathonian, prepared to ſay 
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light to what they appear to the unpreju- 
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and umſay at pleaſure x. V. B. This is called 
explaining the Scriptures. It is aſtoniſhing 
to think of the perverſions and corruptions 
of Holy Writ that follow, when men are 
determined to make it ſpeak any thing, and 
every thing, their fancy ſuggeſts :—even a- 
bandoned poſitions, by theſe means, have 
been attempted to be proved by the word of 
God ; but ſuch men are leſs pardonable than 
the rational deiſt :—nay, better men, hurried 
away by their prejudices, have ſuppoſed 
Scripture to ſpeak the language of their 
fanciful ideas. Self-importance aiding the 
error, has not a little confirmed it ; and thus 
circumſtanced, we may confider them look- 


ing upon Scripture through the mirror of 
prejudice, and viewing things in a different 


diced :—juſt as all looks yellow to the 
jaundiced eye.” And with reſpect to thoſe 
Scripture-paſſages above recited, certain I am, 


* 


Poſtremo, imperavi egomet mihi, 
Omnia afſentari. — Ter. Eun. act. ii. ſcen. 2. 

—* Pve brought myſelf 
& To ſay, unſay, ſwear, and forſwear at pleaſure.” 
Cork. 


that 


:D O:k'Y:0 4 MiT: 2 


that thoſe who pretend to prove the lawful- 
neſs of polygamy, under the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation, can never have attended to their 
real meaning. The huſband is the unalien- 
able right of his wife, and the wife of her 
huſband; and when this right, which is 
mutual, is preſerved inviolable, then will be 
avoided rd; mopriag—thoſe fornications—PROS= 
TITUTIONS—Wwhich the Apoſtle alludes to, 
and all others. This explanation, unfriendly 
indeed to polygamy, gives ſtrength to his 
argument, which otherwiſe would be a mere 
nullity. —If I am not right in this, how 
could the huſband render , opunytms ker. 
the indebted good-will—duty of marriage 
avola—exattly ſimilar to what the wife owes 
70 4. her husband—verle 3. Hence we 
diſcover this truth, the duty between huſ- 
band and wife is equal; which will lead to 
another truth juſt as evident, both muſt be 
prohibited polygamous contracts, or neither; 
and that both are prohibited by Scripture, 
appears by the evidence adduced. 


I po not look upon theſe particular pre- 
cepts J have juſt mentioned, as merely for 
X 4 . 
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the inſtruction of the Corinthians, in their 


particular circumſtances, but calculated for 


all perſons, places, and times; otherwiſe 
Seripture would ceaſe to be, what it really 


is, @ rule of life. And how this Scripture, 
which prohibits aa du αο˖e -A uncleanneſs, 
erooyporne . al tur Piti ude—and even af ,' 


e talking, (Eph. v. 3, 4.) — can be con- 


ceived to allow polygamy, I do not perceive. 
If it was allowed, how could a man, with 


any propriety, be ſaid to love his wife as 


himſelf, which appears to be his duty from 


Eph. v. 28 ?—or how could “ a godly ſeed” 


(Mal. ii. 15.) be produced? How could a 
man be figuratively ſid to drink waters out 
of his own ciſtern ? (Prov. v. 15.)—or how 
live joyfully with the wife that he loved ? 
Eccleſ. ix. g. 


Ir we turn back to Rom. ch. vii. 3. we 


ſhall find, that if while her huſband 
* liveth, a woman is married to another 
* man, ſhe muſt be denominated waizani—= 
* an adulteren; —keeping in mind the duty 
of marriage founded upon mutual excluſive 


right, as taught by the fame Apoſtle, who 
* 


N 
* 
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frequently refers to Gen. ii. 24. which muſt 
be conſidered as MAGNA CHARTA, with 
reſpect to matrimony ; we may conclude, 
that the man who marries another while his 
wife liveth, excepting in both caſes legal 


divorce, is equally an adulterer ; —becaulſe, 


as I have already ſaid, the marriage-obliga- 
tion is equal—which, except we admit, we 
deſtroy that oneneſs conſtituting its very 
efſence. And this very ſame doctrine is 
taught by Chriſt, as appears from Matthew 
chap. xix. 9. as has been already fully ex- 
plained. | | 

THe evidence of Eph. v. 31, 32. ſeems 
allo conſequential enough, with reſpect to 
the preſent queſtion, to deſerve attention 
it repreſents marriage as a figure of Chriſt 
and his Church; but a plurality of wives 
totally deſtroys the analogy which the mar- 
riage-ſtate bears to Chriſt and his. Church, 


The members of a church collectively are 


but one ;—we being many are one body in 
Chriſt, Rom. xii. 5, Then ſeveral indivi- 


_ duals, or members, compoſe the body; for 


one individual is not a church, The viſi- 
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« ble Church of Chriſt 1s a congregation of 


« faithful men,” Art. of the Church of 
Eng. xix.—If theſe obſervations be true, 
then the poſition is not admiſſible, that every 
member of the church is diſtinctly the 
ſpouſe of Chrift ; for each member is but a 


part of the compoſition of the body, which 


conſtitutes a church, and therefore not the 
ſame in his individual as in his collective 
capacity. If this is a ſcriptural illuſtration 
of the matter, then what a late writer ſays 
on the ſubject is very unſcriptural, and no 
anſwer to, or refutation of, this queſtion— 
& Tf a man hath two wives, how can he be 


$6 one fleſh with both —or each one fleſh 


“with him?“ —a queſtion that will always 


remain unanſwered. The learned Beza, on 


1 Cor. vi. 16. fays, «Nor is it true, that 
* a polygamilt is one with each of his ſeve- 
% ral wives, when he is rather eee into 
* as many parts as he has wives.“ 


t nave always conſidered 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
as very unfavourable to polygamitts :—Here 
a biſhop is commanded to be uz; yoni; 2. 


the ene of one wife not given to the 
practice 
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practice of divorcing one wife merely to take 
another, as was prevalent among the Jews 
and Greeks ;—nor to be a polygamiſt, A 
biſhop was to be 'Au=iamml;—blameleſi—and fo 
a bright example for others :—and others, 
if they do not follow this example under a 
head—an exemplary defender of the faith— 
are not blameleſs. The church-repreſenta- 
tive ſhould be zrin6- wa} ious iblag—the pillar 
and ground of truth ;—certainly then i2ye. 
15» moredolor—the collection of believers may 
ſafely be influenced hereby, From which 
it appears, that the prohibition of a biſhop 
from wanton divorce and polygamy, ſeems 
to imply the like reſtraint with reſpect to all 

other men, if it concerns them at all. 


Tux ſeveral Scripture truths that I have 
adduced, in an united view, form a moſt 
conclufive proof of the unlawfulneſs of poly- 
gamy ; and they might be further corrobo- 
rated by remarking, that huſband is always 
in the New Teſtament—that criterion of 
truth—joined to the ſingular number wife, 
not only in our tranſlation, but alſo in the 
original Greek, I preſume, that if more 

| than 
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than one wife had been intended for a man at 
the ſame time, wives, in the plural, would 
ſometimes have been joined to the ſingular 
HUSBAND ; but as that is no where the caſe, 
I fuppoſe it was not deſigned. Beſides, if 
polygamy had been intended for a Chriſtian 
practice, our Saviour would certainly have 
ſaid ſomething about its regulation, and not 
have exhibited the original inſtitution of 
marriage, which, in itſelf and obligations, 
” totally repugnant to it, And 1t may be 
further obſerved, that St. Paul, in his re/a- 
tive duties, would certainly have taken ſome 
notice of polygamous contracts, and their 
ſeveral duties, particularly the ſubordination 
of the wives; without which there could be 
no family peace :—and it is alſo equally ne- 
ceſſary, for the ſame valuable end, that the 
duty of the huſband to each ſhould be clearly 
marked out, and their particular duties to him 
and each other as ſubjects to the ſame head, 

But fince I find nothing about theſe matters, 
and as I cannot conclude (but blaſphemouſly) 
the Chriſtian morality imperfect, and when 
J take into the account the invariable appeals 


of the New Teſtament to the original inſti- 
tution, 
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tution, as a pattern of marriage—I am of 
courſe led to conclude from hence alſo 
againſt the doctrine of a plurality of wives 


at once. 


In this SCRIPTURAL ENQUIRY, in which 


I have been wholly unbiaſſed, and actuated 


only by the /ove of truth—for I do declare 
I am ready to embrace TRUTH, on which 
fide ſoever J may find it—I fay, in this En- 
quiry, on the footing of Scripture, the evi- 
dence has come out clearly and ſatisfactorily 
in favour of MonocG amr ; for which reaſon, 
on the authority of the word of God, I re- 
commend it as a practice worthy of Chri/- 
tians;—a rule from which I never can in con- 
ſcience depart, let human reaſoning be what 
it will. When I confider the laws of Chriſ- 
tian ſtates, as prohibiting polygamy, I can- 
not then but ſo far become their encomiaſt 
as to fay, that, in this particular, they are 
holy, wiſe, ſcriptural, juſt, and good, con- 
ſonant to reaſon and nature, and beſt cal- 
culated for the good of ſociety, which ſhould 
be the foundation of all laws. 
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PoLYGAMY repugnant to NATURE. 


T appears to me to be a matter of no ſmall 
conſequence, in the diſcuſſion of the 
preſent queſtion, to know what is agreeable 
to nature, with reſpect to marriage; and 
that, ſubordinate to the law of God, ought 
to be paid attention to. I am aware, that 
in modern language, natural and unnatural, 
from the looſe application of them, are very 
indeterminate in their meaning; which con- 
fuſion of ideas has rather ſprung from the 
nice and imaginary diſtinctions of human 
reaſoning, with reſpect to what is adven- 
titious, or original, in the inclinations of 
man in a ſtate of ſociety, who is naturally a 
ſocial being than from any real ambiguity. 
But without entering deep into enquiries of 
this kind, probably we may learn ſome /itt/e 
of the nature of man from the analogy of 
other animals; and which, with what we 


may learn immediately from himſelf, may 
perhaps 
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perhaps be ſufficient to eſtabliſh ſome hypo- 
theſis with regard to matrimonial connec- 
tions. 


ALI experience teacheth, that the connec- 
tions of the animal world, in general, be- 
tween males and females, that are left to 
range their native woods, are between t 
only, for the purpoſes of propagation and 
preſervation of their ſpecies. Theſe ends 
being ſoon anſwered, thoſe connections are 
only temporary :—-indeed, the union of the 
two only ſeems general through the whole 
creation. I draw no concluſion from what 
happens among domeſtic animals I mean 
thoſe immediately under the direction of 
mankind—becauſe it is evident that arbitrary 
acts, founded on convenience, have reſtrained 
nature with reſpect to them hich is cer- 
tainly a matter of neceſſity. At the creation 
we read of all living creatures being in pairs, 
and fo they were preſerved in Noah's ark ;— 
it may alſo be remarked, that thus connected, 
the male and his female, were ordered to 
* be fruitful and multiply.” It likewiſe 


ought not to eſcape the obſervation of dilt- 
gent 
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gent enquirers, that thoſe pairs are deſcribed 
by the ſame Hebrew words, which we tranſ- 
late, in other parts of the Bible, a man and 
His wife—TNORT WK—v7rum ef uxorem ejus. 
Mont.—which circumſtance ſeems to point 
out clearly the intention of Gop and Na- 


TURE. 


Ir mankind then have thoſe deſires and 
feelings in common with other animals 
the ſame inſtinctive powers and phyſical pro- 
penſities—they will by nature be led to mo- 
nogamy for propagating and preſerving theit 
ſpecies. But mankind having, in addition, 
mental and ſocial powers, which, not offering 
violence to, but acting in concert with, other 
phyſical powers, ripen what was temporary 
with reſpect to other animals, into a ging 
| connection. 


LesT, by purſuing this argument, I ſhould 
offend the delicacy of human feelings, I 
will now confine myſelf to man, as he is in 
_ himſelf :—indeed, if we would know him 
perfectly, we mult attend to himſelf ; but 


as with him ſocicty appears as old as the in- 
| dividual, 
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dividual, being a natural propenſity— the 
ſource of civil eſtabliſhmerits—we muſt ad- 


mit that mankind have phyſical, mental, and 


ſocial faculties, capable of high improve- 


ment, without changing their nature: —a 
ſtate of ſociety then cannot be contrary to a 
ſtate of nature. Allowing this, we are ne- 


ceflarily led to another truth equally evident, 


that human faculties, not in a ſtate of im- 
provement, may be in a ſtate of debaſement, 
from the introduction of vices, wrong ſyſ- 
tems of education, or the total neglect of 
youth. Now, as the degradation of man 
or, in other words, of nature may happen 
from the luxurious refinement of being 
highly poliſhed, and the barbarous ideas of 
uncultivated minds: it ſeems the ſafeſt way 
to look for originality in the manners of thoſe 
nations that are equally remote from barba- 


riſm and high civilization. 


Tar ſtudy of the manners of antient na- 
tions has always maintained an importance in 
the province of human learning; becauſe it 
has been ſuppoſed that here only can be at- 


rained a thorough knowledge of mankind, 
Y unbiafſed 
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unbiaſſed by education, and unimproved by 
learning: — and I am very ready to ſtep out 
of the path I have chalked out, could the 
manners of mankind be viewed previous to 
any prejudices ariſing from human ſyſtems. 
One inſtance may be produced from ſacred 
hiſtory, Which is of the higheſt importance, 
and deſerves our moſt ſerious attention: 
there it appears, that in the moſt early ages 
of the world, monagamy prevailed uni ver ſally, 
which is a ſtrong proof that it is agreeable to 
nature; but the vices of mankind early broke 
in upon this law. What happened in the 
infancy of nations in general, from the ob- 
ſcurity of antient hiſtory, cannot be known: 
in after-times, when their manners and cuſ- 
toms were related by faithful hiſtorians, we 
find them fo degenerate, and guilty of fo 
many violations of the law of nature, that 
their practices deſerve not a moment's con- 
ſideration therefore I ſhall take no notice 

of any, but ſuch as ſeem to fall under that 
deſcription; which I have already obſerved 
to dh all it, 1 


Tur 
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Tur condition of the inhabitants of the 
great American continent, when firft diſeo- 
vered by the Europeans, was a ſtate border- 
ing upon mere animality in general ;—but, 
with reſpect to Peru, in particular, the mat- 
ter was very different, when explored firſt 
by the ambitious and avaricious Spaniards, 
Abbe Raynal, a lover of truth, and a fubhme 
writer, tells us, that it was then in ſome 
meaſure a civilized monarchy,—that it had 
wile civil inſtitutions, —and that its religion 
was replete with ſentiments of humanity. 
But with reſpect to marriage, polygamy was 
prohibited, and adultery puniſhed in both 
ſexes. This practice, which nature ſeems 
to abhor, did not obtain, but upon great 
neceſſity, among the antient Grecians.—> 
Whether monogamy among them was earlier 
than Cecrops, is not material to know; 
certain it is, that it was the practice of his 
days, and continued ſo for many ages. Even 
Solon, the Athenian Archon and famous 
Legiſlator, approved of this inſtitution, and 
ſo contented himſelf with making ſome re- 
gulations, tending to make marriage a leſs 
mercenary buſineſs, and more a contract of 
. minds 
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minds founded upon mutual affection.— Ant. 
Univ. Hiſt. vol. VI. page 311. 8vo.—lI need 
not commend his laws—they, by being made 
the baſis of the Roman juriſprudence, which 
has ſince been adopted by the greater part of 
Europe under the title of Civil Law, have 
given mankind an opportunity of judging 
of them. 


FROM Potter's Antiquities we learn, that 
70 polygamy was not commonly tolerated in 
Greece; for marriage was thought to be 
* conjunction of one man with one wo- 
6 man; —whence ſome will have y4,o- de- 
rived—ras n Ne apa tl. from two becoming 
one, vol. II. page 26. That this was the 
cuſtom of Sparta, he particularly obſerves, 
and for the truth of which he refers to He- 
rodotus, b. 5. He alſo adds, that the reſt 
of the Grecian cities agreed with the Lace- 
demonians in this, except when almoſt de- 


populated by war, or ſome other calamity, 


and then only a toleration was granted for 
marrying more wives. 


AmMone the Romans pelygamy was pro- 
hibited by the laws of Romulus, and prac- 
5 tice 


TOLY CAME.” 


tice was moſt generally conſonant thereto. 
When I conſider the ſeverity of the morals 
of theſe people, and their many eminent 
virtues, I am inclined to put ſome value 
upon their practice. And with reſpect to 
the ſtate of Chriſtendom, I do not ſee why 
that ſhould be wholly rejected in evidence, 
except it could be proved that our conduct 
is repugnant to nature ; which will hardly 
be admiſſible, when we reflect on the impor- 
tant ends of the redemption—ſuch as the 
renovation of our corrupted nature—and a 
reſtoration to primitive innocence, and native 
ſimplicity of manners. But we may be de- 
generated :—this is poſſible, and perhaps to 
be proved. But that is not the caſe with 
marriage; for monogamy has been from the 
apoſtolical times, notwithſtanding the defec- 
tion of a few, always a Chriſtian practice; 
therefore, the concluſion we muſt draw is, 
either that it is the law of nature—as all en- 
lightened nations have apprehended—or that 
it is the law of Chriſt—or both. 


AMonG thoſe people whoſe manners, ac- 
_ cording to my ideas, are moſt conſonant to 
T2 primæval 
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primeval innocence, I cannot but introduce 
the various nations of the South-Seas, lately 
diſcovered, where monogamy, as we are in- 
formed by a moſt learned writer, is uni ver ſal. 
Such alſo is the happineſs of marriage among 
the Taheiteans in particular, that even Chriſ- 
tians may contemplate it with admiration. 
The huſband and the wife of his boſom, 
whom love unites by the filken ties of. matri- 
mony, form the firſt ſociety, This union 
is, in theſe happy regions, firſt founded on 
the call of nature, in mutual aſſiſtance, and 
the ſweet hopes of ſceing themſelves repro- 
duced in a numerous offspring. In more 
degenerated nations, matrimonial union takes 
place from brutal appetite, is grounded on 
the ſatisfaction of ſenſuality—the expectation 
of aſſiſtance from perſons, whom oppreſſion 
and cuſtom has condemned to become 
drudges—and laſtly, the idea of gaining 
more ſtrength and power from a numerous 
family of children. On the contrary, the 
mildneſs of the climate, the happineſs of 
orgenization, and the kind and benevolent 
temper of this people, together with their 
more enlightened intellects, contribute very 
much 
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much to refine and ennoble that ſoft paſſion 
which is the firſt beginning of this conge= 
nial harmony: and hence the brutiſh in- 
ſtints, which were wants of the ſame low 
rank with hunger and thirſt, are raiſed to 
a laſting virtuous paſſion. This refinement 
of mutual love and matrimonial compla- 
cency, produces thoſe tender regards with 
which this happy paſſion inſpires its votaries 
for the beloved object; and it creates that 
mutual happineſs, which is the reſult of all 
the more refined manners, and of their more 
poliſhed behaviour towards one another. 
The offspring of ſuch a happy couple early 
imbibe, by the example of their, parents, 
that kindneſs and benevolence, and thoſe 
refined ſentiments of love and happineſs, 
which contribute ſo much to confirm the 
felicity of their parents, and wiſh to reduce 
them to practice, as ſoon as they feel the call 
of nature, and find a partner whoſe ſenti- 
ments are in uniſon with their own ; ſo that 
theſe ſimple, but more exalted ideas of 
matrimonial union, are thus propagated and 
perpetuated in the progeny of a virtuous 
and tender couple.” —Dr. Forfter's Obſerva- 

3 tions 
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tions made during a Voyage round the World, 
Sc. p. 349. 


Tur above remarks, which gave me in- 
finite pleaſure in reading, I have taken the 


liberty to tranſcribe; but the reader has my 


permiſſion to make what concluſions he 
pleaſes from them - though at the ſame time 
I cannot but acknowledge that they ſtrike me 
very forcibly in favour of monogamy :—And 
when I conſider that thoſe people had no- 
thing but the light of nature to direct them, 


_ Feannot think this practice contrary thereto, 
eſpecially when I reflect on their morals— - 


their innocence of heart and genuine ſimpli- 
city of manners their benevolence and real 
goodneſs, which would do credit to civilized 
Europeans :—lI ſay, when I conſider theſe 
circumſtances, I conclude that their gene- 
ral conduct is eminently directed by Na- 
ture's law. | 


Ir I were to ſum up the evidence which 
we ought to collect from the above facts, 


it is very certain that—though it muſt be 


admittcd—the mildneſs of the climate con- 
_ tributes. 
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tributes ſomething to the ſoftening the man- 
ners of mankind; yet ſomething higher 
muſt be chiefly looked up to that bright 
Image of Divinity — Original Nature, and its 
reſult, a conſciouſneſs of good and virtuous 
actions, inſeparable from the human conſti- 
tution undebaſed, and which have prompted 
men to noble and generous ſtruggles, in the 
cauſe of virtue and ſocial happineſs, unat- 
tempted by thoſe of a degenerated, corrupted, 
degraded condition. Suppoſing mildneſs of 
climate to operate as a preſervative from de- 
baſement, which is all that we can rationally | 
allow it, then the inhabitants of hoſpitable 
climes, unwedded to any ſyſtem of religion 
or policy, will, under the direction of nature 
only, retain native innocence and primitive 
ſimplicity of manners; and certainly then 
we muſt look here for inſtitutions perfectly 
agreeable to nature, without any heteroge- 
neous mixtures: here alſo we mult look for 
the marriage of nature; and as we find mono- 
gamy the ſweeteſt and moſt tender union — 
where nature is ſimplified an union as laſt- 
ing las life we muſt conclude it the law of 
nature. And as this practice is only departed 
| from 


rr 
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from by thoſe who have violated moſt that 
law with reſpect to their general conduct 
or, in other words, by the moſt debaſed of 
mankind ; but adopted by all thoſe of a 
contrary deſcription in general, inhabiting 


very different climates, I cannot therefore 
attribute it to local or peculiar cauſes.— 


Hence I am induced to oppoſe polygamy on 
the footing of the law of nature ; for moſt 


certainly the above moral arguments, taken 


from decided facts, in their united view, 
form a moſt concluſive argument againſt this 
kind of marriage. But ſhould numbers be 
objected to me, my anſwer would be, that 
the circumſtance of polygamous nations be- 
ing more numerous, in early ages, than thoſe 
that were monogamous, is no more in proof 
of polygamy, than the number of the Hea- 


then nations againſt the Jewiſh is any proof 


for polytheiſm. It is only the virtuous,— 
whether few or many, the children and fol- 
lowers of nature—that deſerve our attention. 
Here only we can read nature, and in my 
opinion Common-ſenſe :—for I do not think 
this latter to be the perception of debaſed 
minds; therefore I do not ſet that down for 

common- 
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common-ſenſe which happens to be the pre- 
valent opinion of the multitude, which 
would be making it a mere proteus, continual- 
ly changing ſhape with the humours and in- 
clinations of mankind ; but I look upon it 
to be the genuine perceptions of uncorrupted 
nature, which ſupply materials for that 
operation of mind denominated reaſon ;— 
from whence it appears that nature, reaſon, 
and common-ſenſe are ſo near allied, that an 
offence againſt one, muſt be an offence againſt 
all ;—and alſo, that in proportion to the de- 
baſement of nature muſt be that of human 
reaſon, which clearly points out the ne- 
ceflity of a revelation of the Divine Will, 
and many other things equally evident— 
which I will quit, to return to the main 
ſubject. | 


Tux equality of males and females born 
in the world, which Major Grant, Mr. 
Derham, and other laborious calculators, 
aſſure us is matter of fact, ſeems to intimate 
nature's intention to be monogamy for the 
propogation and education of mankind. 
Could we be aſſured of the univerſality of 

this 
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this argument—I mean that it held good 
with reſpect to all countries—it would of 
itſelf form a concluſive argument againſt 
polygamy. How far it may hold good with 
reſpect to this kingdom, I have not ſufficient 
evidence to make any determination of my 
own ;—but from the authority of others, 
whoſe veracity is unimpeachable, I can ſay 
it does hold good. Since I begun writing 
upon this ſubject, I have had the curioſity 
to look into the regiſter of baptiſms, be- 
longing to the populous pariſh of a neigh- 
bouring vicar, where, upon compariſon for 
the laſt ten years, I found only an exceſs of 
ſix in favour of the females ;—but upon 
looking twenty years farther back, I found 
ſo near an equality of the births of males 
and females in the ſpace of ten years, that 
there was only a difference of one. But it 
is not neceſſary that this equality ſhould hold 
in every particular pariſh, it is ſufficient if it 
is found in the kingdom at large, to determine 
our practice, I believe it is a decided fact, 
with reſpect to Europe; therefore, if the. 
equality of males and females is any argument 
of the intentions of nature, then polygamy is 

unnatural 
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unnatural in Europe at leaſt. Dr. Forſter 
obſerves, that in the greater part of Eu- 
* rope, it has been proved by the moſt 
« accurate liſts of mortality, that the pro- 
* portion of men to women is nearly equal; 
« or, if any difference takes place, the 
*© males born are more numerous, in the 
* proportion of 105 to a 100: - ere no 
* doubt Providence has enforced the NECESSI- 
«© TY OF MONOGAMY X.“ 


WHETHER this argument holds in Afia 
and Africa, as no accurate enquiry has been 
inſtituted, is matter of uncertainty. Thoſe 
people that are polygamous, and have mo- 
nogamous neighbours, may eaſily by art, 
addreſs, or commerce, get an extraordinary 
ſupply of females ; but in Africa, where all 
the nations are polygamous, and where 
every man has more than one wife, I cannot 
conceive how theſe numerous wives can be 
procured, but by ſuppoſing the females more 
numerous than the males. However, I am 
not. clear in this matter—I mean with re- 
ſpect to the diſproportion in births—becauſe 


*® Obſervations, &c. page 428. 
| I know 
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I know that the practice of polygamy has 
given rife to a very barbarous policy as 
in China, where permiſſion is given to pa- 
rents to kill or expoſe their children. Fer- 
guſon's Hiſtory of Civil Society, part III. 
ſect. 4. And the people of Angola in Af- 
rica, in order to get rid of their ſuperfluous 
numbers of men, have had recourſe to the 
barbarous expedient of ſelling them to the 
 Arnericans for ſlaves. Puffendorf's Law of 
Nature and Nations, page 345, N. (a.)— 
When I alſo conſider the frequent wars be- 
tween neighbouring tribes, and the cuſtom 
of the conquerors carrying the conquered 
into ſlavery, I can from this reaſon conceive 
2 ſuperfluity of woman, which might firſt 
introduce polygamy among many, merely 
as a temporary expedient with refpe& to the 
ravages of war; and being palatable to peo- 
ple addicted to venery, its continuance may 
eaſily be accounted for: - which vicious 
habit, in a long ſucceſſion of years, may have 
inverted that general rule of nature—the 
equal proportion of women to men. For I 
am clearly of opinion that man is enervated 
by the uſe of many women, and this enerva- 


tion 
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tion encreaſing with time, weakens gradually 
the conſtitution ;—beſides, in polygamy a 
woman has not that ſhare of phyſical love, 
which in monogamy would be her's ; there- 
fore, as it is a ſettled point, that vigour of 
conſtitution prevails in generation, it is not 
to be wondered at, if the greater number of 
children be born females. All which only 
tends to prove, that corrupt and unnatural 
practices continued eventually tend to per- 
vert the order of nature. Indeed, it is not 
to be doubted but too great a facility for 
youth forming early and irregular connec- 
tions with laſcivious females, would exhauſt 
them, and make a material di/þroportion, in 
proceſs of time, between males and females 
in any country; therefore if we with to pre- 
ſerve the order of nature, and the beſt mar- 
riage for perpetuating and encreaſing man- 
kind, let proſtitution be reſtrained, and the 
licentious conduct of youth in particular. 
I may here alſo obſerve, that from the de- 
baſement and degeneracy conſequent, on 
vicious habits, or ſome great misfortune 
cauſing the number of males and females to 
be very unequal, have given riſe not only to 


polygamy, 
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polygamy, but alſo to polygyny and polyandry; 
all of which are equally abhorrent from 
nature, and have no other apology but thoſe 
peculiar cauſes which firſt gave riſe to them. 
How far theſe practices, from certain local 
circumſtances, are juſtifiable, is not my 
buſineſs to determine :—but they would 
certainly be highly blameable in a great and 
enlightened nation, bleſſed with wiſe civil 
and religious inſtitutions :—that I, or any 
other writer in future, ſhould be wicked 
enough, where every thing, nay, the very 
climate abhors them, to form a with, much 
leſs a plan, to introduce them, and thereby 
entail miſery and wretchedneſs on a happy 
race of men,—forbid it Benevolence !—for- 


bid it Humanity ! 


Wir regard to the influences of cli- 
mates, which much deſerve our attention, 
and particularly in this chapter, it appears 
to me, that independent of other conſider- 
ations, mildneſs of climate contributes to a 
happy organization, and conſequently tends 


to ſoften the manners of mankind, as alſo 
to preſerve native ſimplicity; for temper 


and 
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and diſpoſition, as well as intellectual ope- 
rations are, in ſome meaſure, dependent on 
the ſtate of the animal organs. Hence in 
happy climes, we often find thoſe virtues, 
a ſtate of nature, which many, in even high 
civilized ſocieties, are ſtrangers to. But 
happineſs and moral rectitude in other lati- 
tudes, whether hot or cold, are more an art, 
and demand, to prevent degeneracy, the in- 
tervention of wiſe inſtitutions. Unaided by 
theſe, the rigours of a climate cauſe in hu- 
man bodies a congenial rigidity, which ne- 
ceſſarily operating upon the mind and heart, 
is productive of an inſenſibility to ſocial 
feelings, and in the end of a total degene- 
racy : —in fuch ſituations we ſometimes 
read of polyandry. The climate is only a 
ſecondary cauſe of this debaſement ;—but 
if it is a primary one, its malignancies may 
eaſily be corrected by education, which tends 
to improve phyſical, mental, moral, and 
ſocial happineſs, whereby uſeful ideas are 
propagated and multiplied ; conſequently I 
ſhould ſuppoſe that climates can have no 
influence but on debaſed minds ; and there- 
fore am inclined to ſay that the want of a 

2 good 
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good education is the principal cauſe of hu. 
man debaſement. That wiſe regulations 
can remove the inhabitants of an inhoſpitable 
clime far from that wretchedneſs that other- 
wiſe might be their condition, is evident 
from the preſent- happy ſituation of the 
Ruſſians, under the benevolent legiſlation of 
their humane Empreſs, CATHARINE the 
GREAT, | 1 


Bur on the other hand, hot climates are 
equally repugnant to a good moral condition 
and ſocial felicity ; for they, cauſe an irrita- 
bility of the human organization, which 
affecting the diſpoſition, inclines men paſ- 
ſionately to venery and licentious enjoyments. 
Soif thoſe melting defires, unknown but in 
luxurious climes, are not reſtrained by wiſe 
policy, they might, and probably would, 
among a degenerated people, make the com- 
merce of the ſexes a mere debauch. Hence 
among debaſed nations. in hot climates, and 
alſo barbarous ones, in different temperatures 
with reſpect to the latitude of the place, 
where women have been looked upon as 
mere private property, for the ſole purpoſe 
of 
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of gratifying brutal appetite—a principle 
tending to narrow men's minds, and to bru- 
talize their feelings—polygyny and polygamy 
have been common. But it is not to be 
doubted, that, as theſe enormities are the 
offspring of a debaſement, proceeding more 
from a want of a good ſyſtem of education 
than any thing elſe, they would be eaſily 
removed by the interference of wiſe legiſla- 
tors, who under Providence are often the 
means of bringing men back to their duty. 
And I have not the leaſt doubt, but wiſe 
political and religious regulations, would 
_ eafily overcome any difficulties ariſing from 
chmatic influences over debaſed minds, from 
which enlightened minds are far removed ; 
and hereby polygamous nations might be 
induced to return to the primitive method 
appointed by Providence for the propagation 
of mankind—an object laudable in itſelf, 
and worthy the attention of mankind! And 
that this is practicable, is confirmed by the 
united teſtimony of all our travellers and 
voyagers. That nations degraded below the 
primitive moral condition of mankind, to 


animality, ſavagiſm, or barbariſin, are not 
"> a 2 brought 
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brought back to original ſimplicity of man- 
ners the true criterion of nature undegene- 
rated, or improved to high civilization—is 


not becauſe human nature, even in its moſt 
debaſed ſtate of animality, is incapable of 


it; but becauſe men do not proceed pro- 


perly to effectuate this noble purpoſe. Re- 
formers are too ſanguine in their expectations, 
and too violent in their proceedings: they 
ſtrive to force, rather than gently bend, 
human nature ;—they want an immediate 


change, which is incompatible with local 


prejudices, and the inveteracy of habit, 
Whereas the progreſs of improvement muſt, 
in the courſe of things, be flow and gradual, 
ſimilar to the progreſs of man, conſidered 
as an individual, from infancy to manhood ; 
ſo flow do individuals in their ſocial capacity 
ripen to the refinements of well regulated 


ſocieties, 


Bor though a departure, by debaſed and 
barbarous nations, from the true marriage 


of God and Nature, may be thus eafily 


_ accounted for; yet a polygamiſt may very 
pertinently demand to know what J have to 


ſay 
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ſay to the Jewiſh practice with reſpect to 


marriage. As I think an enquiry of this 


kind too conſequential to be diſcuſſed ſuper- 
ficially ; I ſhall therefore make it the ſubject 
of the next chapter. But, in the mean time, 
to ſettle the buſineſs of this :—whether I 
have produced any argument of folidity 
enough to bring it more to a certainty than 
it has hitherto been, that polygamy is con- 
trary to nature, muſt be wholly left to the 
reader's determination. 


PUFFENDORF ſays, that, whether or no 
te this practice (polygamy) be repugnant to 
„e the law of nature, is a point not fully 
« ſettled among the learned.” Law go 
Nature and Nations, b. vi. c. 1: page 344. 


This only ſhews that they did not all look 


upon it as a ſettled point; ſo their arguments 
are recited, and the reader is left to judge of 


the ſolidity of them. But that it was with 


Puffendorf himſelf an undecided point, I 
can by no means admit; for after reciting 
the arguments of the learned, and declining 
to give any opinion from a compariſon of 
thoſe arguments, he ſays, © this is very 

Z 3 &« clear 
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& clear and certain, that the moſt decent, 
te the moſt proper, and the moſt peaceable 
«© way of wedding, is for one to live contented 
© 201th one. This then, without all doubt, 
eis to be eſteemed the higheſt, and the moſt 
C perfect kind of matrimony ; and the laws 
* and conditions of it are moſt religiouſly 
c to be obſerved, as well by the huſband as 
*« the wife.” In the following words he 
clearly gives a decided opinion ;—* It is 
« worth remarking, that where ſeveral wives 
& are allowed to one man, he ſeldom fails to 


ce ſingle out a Seloved, whom in all reſpects - 


* he prefers to the reſt. Thus nature itſelf 
& ſeems to lead us into unity. Id. From 
whence it appears, that the Author of The- 
lypththora either miſunderſtood, or wilfully 
' miſrepreſented, this great writer. When I 
take another view of his principal reaſons 
for monogamy—the greateſt decency, and the 
greateſt propriety—lI am not a little confirmed 
in my own opinion :—I am confident that 
theſe are the genuine dictates of nature; fo 
far as any practice recedes from theſe, it is in 
ſome degree contrary to nature :—polygamy 
does recede from them, therefore polygamy 
| 18 
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is in ſome degree contrary to nature. And 
the decided fact of polygamiſts ſingling out 
a beloved, to whom they give all their affec- 
tions, is a clear proof that Nature abhors a 
multitude of wives, and “ leads us into 
% Unity. 


FROM a reconſideration of all that has 
been ſaid, and revolving in my mind all ob- 
jections that have or can be made, I am clearly 
of opinion, that it amounts to a moral cer- 
tainty, that polygamy is repugnant to nature. 
As to this not being a ſettled point—or, in 
other words—that all writers do not give it 
as their opinion, though the beſt authorities 


do; I can no more think evidence of this 


kind to invalidate the truth, than I can think 
the truth of our religion affected by the 


arguments of unprincipled writers brought 
to prove the poſition God has never made 


any revelation of his will to mankind ; and 
therefore it may be ſaid that it is not, ſince 
others contend as {ſtrongly for it, a ſettled 
point. But reaſoning of this kind is too 
abſurd and dangerous to all truths ever to be 
admitted by impartial rational men, With 

2 4 reſpect 
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reſpe& to the polygamy of the Fathers 
« under the old covenant,” which ſome have 
erroniouſly thought unanſ/werable—(ſee Put- 
fendorf, b. vi. c. 1.)—that will meet a diſ- 
cuſſion in the next chapter: Indeed, it is 
the only argument of any weight that can be 
brought againſt what I have ſaid ; but is moſt 
certainly founded upon wrong principles. * 


BARON MoNTESQUIEvU has ſuggeſted an 
eaſy method for ſettling this matter; and if 
it was a matter of indifference, I ſhould 
certainly recommend a particular attention 
to what he ſays :—he is for aſſigning phyſi- 
cal reaſons—or, in other words, the heat and 
cold of the climate, for the permiſſion or 
prohibition of polygamy. He fays, the 
law which permits only one wife, is phy- 
6 fically conformable to the climate of 
* Europe, and not to that of Aſia.” Spirit 
of Laws, Eng. Tranſ. b. xvi. c. 2. But 
that the influences of climate do not con- 
{titute phyſical neceſſity, is evident from the 
manners of the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
of the South Sea lately diſcovered ; for in 


thoſe hot climes, where the people are much 
addicted. 


2 - 
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addicted to venery, and where luxury has 
made ſome progreſs, monogamy is univerſal. 
But it is worth remarking, that his, and in- 
deed all human reaſons, hold againſt the 
eſtabliſhment of polygamy in this kingdom : 
indeed, the climate does militate againſt it, | 
equally as againſt PoLYANDRY ; for we are 
neither frozen into inſenfibility, nor heated 
to mad deſire. As Monteſquieu has well 
recollected himſelf when he ſays, © human 

© reaſons, however, are ſubordinate to that 
« Supreme Cauſe, who does whatever he 
« pleaſes, and renders every thing ſubſer- 


vient to his will, —ſo ſhould we, in our 


argumentations. Hence I am led to remark, 
that as God is the author of nature — the 
order and phyſical conſtitution of perſons 
and things, as monogamy, is the law of God 
or, in other words, his will ;—and as all 
things, even nature itſelf, is ſubſervient 
to his will, I conclude that this kind of 
marriage is the law of nature; and there- 
fore all other kinds muſt be contrary to it; 
and alſo, keeping in view the ſubſerviency 
of things to the Divine Will, that no in- 
fAluences of climate are invincible. Indeed, 
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if we were to argue from vocal or peculiar 
reaſons, independent of nature, and its beſt 
interpreter the /aw and the teſtimony ; and if 
men do argue ſo, © it is becauſe there is no 
« lightin them,” (Iſaiah ch. viii. verſe 20.) 
we might be led to the eſtabliſhment of 


PoLYGAMY in one place, and PoLYANDRY 


in another. As it may be ſometimes diffi- 
cult to determine, in a ſtate of debaſement 
or prejudice from the inveterate habits of 
cuſtom, what are the genuine dictates of 


nature, Univerſal Goodneſs has not left man 


in doubt and uncertainty with reſpect to 
marriage ;—but has enforced, by poſitive 
law, what was the original law of nature ; 
for the law of God and Nature are the 


fame. 


I xxow that many writers have alledged, 


that the miſſionaries inſiſting ſo rigidly on 


the practice of MoxnoGamy, has been an 
inſuperable bar to the preſent Eaſtern na- 


tions embracing Chriſtianity. Certain it is, 


that, among other conditions, this has been 


objected to, Puffend. b. vi. c. 1. But this 


does not prove the practice either natural or 
unnatural ; 
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unnatural ;—it ſhews that inveteracy of ha- 
bit warring againſt the law of heaven. In 
ſhort, they object to many conditions of 
Chriſtianity; therefore, in order to pleaſe 
them, you muſt cobble and patch it, till it 
becomes a ſyſtem of ſtrange heterogeneous 
mixtures, and retains little of Chriſtianity 
beſides the name. That grand deceiver, 
Mahomet, had recourſe to a palatable ſyſtem 
of this kind, equally repugnant-to nature as 


the law of God; but that any Chriſtian 


ſhould think of uſing the ſame method, is 
really a circumſtance very unaccountable. 


SUCH are my ideas of order, decency, and 
modeſty, of which every unbiaſſed mind is 
conſ{cious—which is the voice of nature 
or, in other words, common-ſenſe relative 
to morals, to which Moxnocamr is ſtrictly 
conformable, as alſo the Divine Law, that 
I cannot be angry with Bellarmine when he 
ſaith— 05 ſolam polygamiam infideles a bap- 
tiſmo et toto Chriſtianiſmo arcendi: “ that 
5 infidels, on account of polygamy only, 
* ſhould be debarred from baptiſm, and the 
* whole of Chriſtianity.” —De Matrim. 
(oY: | 

I Look 
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I Look upon thoſe Jeſuits, who had the 
; honeſty to diſſuade their Tonquineſe converts 
[he from the practice of polygamy, to be doing 
| their duty in that particular; but this Prac= 
tice was ſo inveterated by cuſtom in Ton- 
quin, that the law of Heaven and its aſſerters 
were baniſhed together. Theſe poor Jeſuits 
were. much in the ſame predicament with 
the King of Tonquin, as the deputy of 
Alexander was with the Hircanians and 
Bactrians—-I mean with reſpect to the reaſon 
of their reſpective treatment—for the pre- 
Judices of cuſtom occaſioned both. It ſeems 
« the Hircanians and Bactrians caſt their 
« aged parents, yet living, to the dogs ;— 
* which inhumanity, when Staſanor, the 
“ deputy of Alexander the Great, endea- 
« voured to ſuppreſs, they had like to have 
* depoſed him from the government ; ſo pre- 
i! « valent is the force of received caſſom on 
10 ( the minds of the unthinking herd. — 


Turkiſh Spy, vol. IV. p- 39. 


if 


— 


AND it is this ſame baneful influence, 
bi which, maintaining its aſcendency over the 
* minds of many, leads n to adopt prac- 
| tices 


WO LY U TI. 


tices merely becauſe they are provincial, 
which enlightened minds condemn. Anti- 
quity ſupplies the place of worth, and ſuper- 
ſtition and her concomitants do the reſt.— 
Hence human reaſon is debaſed, and the 
natural innate conſciouſneſs of right and 
wrong, is perverted or diſregarded and 
hence it is that MoxoG amr is not generally 
perceived to be the law of nature, and uni- 
verſally employed for the continuation and 
multiplication of mankind. 
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REMARKs on the IEWISsH PoLVYGANM V. 


N MONG the Jews, whoſe government 
was originally theocratical, if we 
look into their antiquities, we ſee practices 
owing their origin to PECULIAR CAUSES 
ONLY :—whether or no theſe cauſes were 
| invincible, may be doubted ; but that the 
oppoſition of them would have been pro- 
ductive of greater miſchiefs than the indul- 
gence, muſt be granted. When a people 
are thus circumſtanced, whether from the 
inveteracy of cuſtom, climatic influences, 
or conſtitutional propenſities, it ſeems that 
leſſer enormities may be permitted to avoid 
greater, And hence we may account for the 
great latitude of divorce that obtained among 
the Iſraelites by Divine permiſſion. With- 
out this permiſſion, thoſe people, who were 
hard-hearted, and, as Grotius remarks, im- 
potentis ire—<f of ungovernable anger, — 
| might 
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might have beat moſt unmercifully,—nay, 
might have killed their wives :—to avoid 
which, we find a ſuſpenſion, for ſeveral ages, 
of that law—or, in other words, God's own 
inſtitution, which was founded on nature. 
If the temporary ſuſpenſion of a law be 
juſtifiable from ſome ſovereign neceſſity in 
one caſ?, certainly it 1s in another, where 
the ſame neceflity exiſts. That the Jewiſh 
divorces, as permitted by their legiſlator, 
Moſes, who was under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Deity, was contrary to the divine 
law, is atteſted by Chriſt, Matt. ch. xix. 8, 
And I have further to obſerve, that this diſ- 
penſation exempted from civil puniſhment, 
and indeed all puniſhment ; for the primi- 
tive law being ſuſpended, ſo of courſe mult 
its effects or, in other words, all the con- 
| ſequence of its tranſgreſſions; which, du- 
ring its ſuſpenſion, could not be a fin for 
where there is no law, there is no tranſ- 
greſſion; and certainly a ſuſpended law pro 
tempore is a mere nullity, But our Saviour 
takes away this diſpenſation, and ſays he 
would have his Diſciples act according to the 
genuine intention of God's primitive inſti- 

tution 
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tution of marriage. Nearly in the ſame 
predicament, with reſpect to its obtainment 
and juſtification, is polygamy. 


I NEED not tell my readers, that the 
Ifraelites emancipated themſelves from E gyp- 
tian ſlavery, and, under Moſes their leader, 
conquered and ſettled in Paleſtine I only 
juſt mention theſe circumſtances, to remind 
them of the great probability of their being 
prejudiced in favour of many EGVPTIAN 
PRACTICES, and among others that of Po- 
LYGAMY. What power cuſtoms, inveterated 
by a ſeries of years, have over the human 
mind, is too well known to need any deſcrip- 
tion in this place; and it is evident from the 
whole of the Bible, that Heathen cuſtoms 
had taken very ſtrong hold of the people of 
Ifrael— ſo ſtrong, that Moſes was obliged to 
attend to thoſe prejudices. The authors of 
Antient Univerfal Hiſtory fay, that Moſes 
was FORCED TO INDULGE * the Jews in the 
practice of polygamy : which neceſſity muſt 
in ſome meaſure ariſe from the cauſes already 
mentioned. Alſo, if thoſe people were re- 
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markably addicted to venery, and had been 


confined to one wife, they might, in oppoſi- 


tion to all law, have filled the land with 
proſtitution nay adulteries—and fo have 
rendered all, or many, genealogies uncertain 
and ſuſpeted—evils in themſelves and con- 
ſequences, with reſpect to that nation from 
whom the Meſſiah was to come, greater than 
polygamy. It is not to be wondered at then, 
that Moſes connived at a practice, which, 


if reſtrained, might eventually have been 


injurious to the cauſe of truth. Indeed, 


polygamy might be expected to be the con- 


ſequence of diſpenſing, in part, with the 
primitive inſtitution of matrimony, in the 
caſe of divorces, as ſeveral of its obliga- 

tions were thereby looſened. If I was to 
make any inference from our Saviour's con- 
demning both theſe practices, upon the ſame 


principles, and at the fame time, I ſhould 


conclude that they were ſimilar offences, 
had their permiſſion from the ſame cauſes, 


and that one was in ſome meaſure a- conſe- 


quence of the other. That both were per- 
mitted to the Jews, is paſt a doubt, for ſome 
ſovereign neceſſity ; which will account for 

A a their 
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their not being ſpoken of with abhorrence, 
or ſeverely reproved, in Scripture. What 
was permitted, it would be nugatory to ex- 
pe& ſhould be frequently blamed ; and it 
would be equally ridiculous to aſſert, that, 
becauſe it was permitted to a particular peo- 
ple, under particular circumſtances, it is there- 
fore lawful to all mankind ; for no nation 
can poſſibly be in the ſame circumſtances. 


When, therefore, we ſay polygamiſts are 


adulterers, we muſt except the Jews ; be- 
cauſe allowed, or, which is the fame thing, 
connived at, among them ; for it was not 
ſanctioned by law. However, bare permiſ- 
fion takes off, as far as that permiſſion ex- 
tends, all offence ;—otherwiſe Moſes. efta- 
bliſhed adultery by a ſolemn law, which 
diſſolved the marriage bond for trivial cauſes. 


The bare ſuppoſition would be blaſphemy 


againſt the wiſdom of God, that what was 
permitted by him was a ſin :—for Moſes in 
no one inſtance acted by his own authority, 
ſo that we. cannot ſhelter ourſelves there; 
for he ſays himſelf, © I have taught you 
« ſtatutes and judgments, even as the Lord 
* commanded me, Deut. iv. 5. Upon the 


whole 
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whole we may conclude, that Moſes, under 
his adminiftration of the Jewiſh theocracy, 


as he was inſtructed from above, commanded 


not, but only permitted, ſome practices, as 
expedients to obviate certain miſchiefs of 
great malignancy, with reſpect to his ſyſtem 


and its objects, which might, and certainly 


would, have been the conſequence of en- 
forcing the letter of the law in every inſtance ; 
then thoſe practices, as matters then ſtood, 
were juſtifiable. The elaborate Noldius, 
after a minute and candid review of all that 
can be faid on both fides, at laſt concludes, 
Sanctos veteres polygamos non peccaſſe coram 
2o—Heb. Part. Annotat. 225.—* The old 

© faints, who were polygamiſts, did not fin 
„before God; and he aſſigns the follow- 
ing reaſon: Ayia habuerunt diſpenſationem 
fpecialem et extraordinariam :—*< becauſe they 
* had a fpecial and extraordinary diſpen- 
«© fation ;” that is, the permiſſion of Moſes. 
It will follow then, that this permiſſion 
militates againſt the idea of fin where it ob- 
tained ; but where it does not obtain, or 15 
fuperſeded as among Chriſtians by the re- 
vival of the Iaw from the beginning, poly- 
A1 gamy 
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gamy mult be a fin. If this be a right view 
of the matter, which appears to me to be 
really ſo, then what one of the doors ſaid 
in the famous council of Trent cannot be 
wrong :—* The antient fathers had many 
« wives by diſpenſation, and the others who 
« were not diſpenſed with, did live in per- 
c petual fin,” Brent's Hiſt. of the Council 


of Trent, p. 671. I do not pretend to eſta- 


bliſh any doctrine on the authority of the 
Council of Trent, and I am equally unwil- 
ling to reje& the truth, let it come from 
what quarter it will. I ama ſtranger to the 
violence of party, or to difference with a 
man in all things, merely becauſe we may 
think differently in ſome :—T am a lover of 
truth, and ſhall always attend to it, totally 
regardleſs whether it was ſpoken in a ſynod 
of Romiſh or Proteſtant Clergy. After this 
ſincere declaration, I have to obſerve, that I 
only introduced the above teſtimonies merely 
as coinciding with my own genuine ſenti- 


ments. 


FRoM a review of the whole it appears, that 
polygamy under the difpenſation of Moſes, 
becauſe 
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becauſe permitted, was not a ſin; but as there 
never can be exactly ſimilar reaſons, no ſup- 
poſed expediency can juſtify the revival of 
the permiſſion :—beſides, a permiſſion is very 
different from a commandment—the latter 
is the 71] of God, founded on the nature 


and reaſon of things—the other only on ſome 


peculiar temporary expediency : therefore 
they deſerve no attention, who argue for the 
introduction of polygamy among Chriſtians, 
merely becauſe it was practiſed by the Jews, 
and not frequently reproved in Scripture.— 
Practices are of but little value—they ſettle 
not the buſineſs ;—No ; for that purpoſe we 
muſt tried * to the law and to the teſti- 
" wn ON Ifaiah viii. 20. 


Havins ſaid thus much in vindication of 
the Jewiſh polygamy in general, and the 
temporary diſpenſing with ſome of the abli- 
gations of marriage, its cauſes and conſe- 


quences, under the Moſaic diſpenſation, I 


ſhall proceed to give a ſhort hiſtory of the 
conduct of ſome individuals, ſo far as con- 
cerns polygamy I mean ſuch as deſerve moſt 
our attention, whether prior or ſubſequent 

A a 3 | to 
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to the giving the law at Mount Sinai. The 
hiſtory I am going upon, opens to the rea- 
der's view the prudence and paſſions of men 
operating in their common courſe, and pro- 
ducing their common effects ; but if he is 
attentive, and examines matters minutely, 
he will ſee the wiſdom of God interpoſing, 
and conducting events to his providential 
purpoſes ; and will alſo contemplate things 
in a very different light from that in which 
they preſent themſelves to careleſs obſervers. 


Lamecn was the firſt polygam/t *; but as 
he was only the ſixth perſon in a direct line 
from Adam, and not much more than a cen- 
tury after the creation, we can hardly ſuppoſe 
him ignorant of what now ſtands upon re- 
cord on the ſubject of marriage—(Geneſis 
ch. ii. ver. 22—24.)—and which was doubt- 
leſs then handed down by tradition ; but it 
is moſt probable, that, like the profiigate 
Cain, from whom he was deſcended, being 
led away by #rutihh luſts, he totally diſre- 
garded it. That Cain and his poſterity were 


® Vid. Bible. Gen. chap. iv. verſe 19. and Theoph. 20 
| Auto], lib, ii. page 150. 
5 totally 
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totally abandoned, is paſt a doubt. Guthrie, 
in his General Hiſtory of the World, refer- 


ring to Joſephus, obſerves, ©* that Cain, 
_ © inſtead of being amended by his puniſh 


« ments, became more profligate; he aban- 
% doned himſelf to his luft, enriched him- 
«« ſelf by violence and rapine, and without 
any regard to juſtice, committed all manner 


of outrages,” vol. I. page 10. And with 


reſpect to the poſterity of this abandoned 


man, Guthrie, from the fame authority, 


tells us they * were enormouſly wicked, 
every ſucceeding generation growing worſe 
«© than the former, and becoming wholly 
addicted to rapine and brutiſh luſts, p. 11. 
To this race of men polygamy owes its in- 
troduction into the world: — the child of 
violent and brutiſh luſtis— Deteſted for Ce 


be the practice and its origin! 


Moses, in his account of thoſe degene- 
rated Antediluvians, caſts the ſevereſt reflec- 
tions on them, under the deſignation of men 
and daughters of men; whereas the righteous 
deſcendants of Seth are denominated ſons of 


God. Andi it further appears from the Bible, 


Aa 4 that 


} 
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that when the children of the abandoned 
Cain multiplied faſt, and daughters were 
born unto them, the virtuous ſons of Seth, 
who were worſhippers of the true God, faw 
thoſe women that they were beautiful, and 
took wives of ſuch of them as they liked, 
merely for their beauty: — by theſe inter- 
marriages, eventually fatal to mankind, the 
poſterity of Seth became corrupted ; and 
hence all manner of impurity, impiety, ido- 
latry, rapine, and every vice became predo- 
minant through the whole habitable world. 
See Euſebius Evang. Ptzp. lib. vii. cap. 8. 
2 Patrick's Comment. vol. I. p. 33. 


Ax the Anthbrd of A Univerſal 
Hiſtory repreſent this matter in the ſame 
light: —they ſay, that the ſons of Seth, 
tempted by the allurements of the profligate 
daughters of Cain, left their ſeats of inno- 
cence, and others likewiſe followed their 
example, and alſo took wives of this vile 
race; from which unhappy matches pro- 
ceeded a moſt abandoned race, vol. I. By 
this unfortunate intermixture, “ all fleſh had 
ec corrupted his way upon earth, (Geneſis 

ch. 
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ch. vi. 12.) ſo we immediately find recorded 
in the Bible God's reſolution of extirpating 
mankind thus corrupted and degenerated. I 
ſhall leave the reader to his own thoughts on 
thoſe matters, and ſhall content myſelf with 
_ obſerving, that however we may admire the 
ingenuity of Lamech in other matters, we 
cannot but execrate his introduction of poly- 
gamy, which brought evils into the world 
till then unknown; and with other vices, 
to which it was a great incentive, cauſed the 
almoſt total deſtruction of mankind. This 
appears very unfavourable to polygamy, not- 
withſtanding the Jewiſh hiſtorian ſeems to 
ſpeak with indifference of Lamech's poly- 
gamy :—indeed, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
he would cenſure it in direct terms, as he 
had been neceſſitated to allow it; nor could 
he conſiſtently commend it: but if we at- 
tend minutely to all circumſtances, it is 
evident enough that he did not approve of it. 
But notwithſtanding this, and the law of 
God, it got a footing, and became cuſtomary ; 
and even i cuſtoms begun by ill men, by 
their antiquity become venerable, and better 


men are drawn in to follow them and 
hence 
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hence many were enſnared in this iin, which 
Lamech, the profligate deſcendant of Cain, 
had begun. But it will be worth while to 
enquire how this cuſtom became patriarchal, 


and what, in particular, could induce good 
old father Rn: to adopt it. 


ABRAHAM, to whom 8 — pro- 
miſed a multiplication of his ſeed to a num- 
berleſs multitude, (Gen. ch. xv. 5.) believed 
the promiſe; but Sarah his wife, reflecting 
on the matter, thought her barrenneſs might 
be an inſuperable bar to the fulfillment 
of it; and therefore, in order to have iſſue, 
adviſed her huſband to take poſſeſſion of 
the perſon of her maid for that purpoſe; 
and the too uxorious patriarch conſented to 
the advice. The Bible hiſtory, after ac- 
quainting us of the divine promiſe to Abra- 
ham, and the confirmation of it by a fign, 
plainly imputes the circumſtance of Abra- 
ham's taking Hagar to his bed, to the doubts 
of his wife. Now Sarai, Abraham's wife, 
* bare him no children, and ſhe had an 
* handmaid, an Egyptian, whoſe name was 
ec Hagar; ; and Sarai ſaid unto Abraham, Be- 

« hold 
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« hold now the Lord hath reſtrained me 
«« from bearing, I pray thee go in unto my 
« maid; it may be I may obtain children by 
« her. And Abraham hearkened unto the 
«« voice of Sarai: and Sarai, Abraham's wife, 
„ took Hagar her maid, the Egyptian, and 
gave her to Abraham to be ND -i 
pag} eee, ch. xvi. 13. The whole 
of this tranſaction then muſt be attributed 
to an eager deſire of iſſue; therefore not the 
effect of a licentious deſire of luxurious 
enjoyment, but of prudence, or rather 57. 
man wiſdom ſuperſeding the divine: but 
what was the conſequence ? Sarah was de- 
ſpiſed—quarrels were exceſſive—and cauſed 
the diſmiſſion of the maid—concubine,— 
Here the Scripture gives us an inſtance of 
| the troubles that do, and ever muſt, attend 
that wiſdom, which attempts to bring about 
even things deſirable in themſelves, by means 
which God has expreſily forbid, God de- 
clared in the beginning that a man ſhould. 
cleave to his wife, and they two ſhall be one 
fleſh :—for the 4 % in the New Teſtament 
is no. interpolation, nor paraphraſe, but a 
literal tranſlation of the true reading of the 
Hebrew, 
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Hebrew, as retained in the Samaritan Code ; 
whereby a plurality of wives at once, and 
any ſeparation of the two, was prohibited, 
as has been already fully proved. If Abra- 
ham and his wife had conſidered this atten- 
tively, they would not have acted as they 
did. However, their ſufferings in the then 
ſtate of things, were evident marks of the 
divine diſapprobation. Hence we may learn 
the wiſdom of the divine commands, from 
the union of the two only—comfort, peace, 
ſecurity, aſſiſtance, happineſs ; —but by a 
violation of this union, whether by another 
wife added, or a concubine, as in the family 
of Abraham, the conſequences are perpetual 
difcord, diſquiet, animoſities, jealouſies, and 
other innumerable evils; and when not by 
mutual conſent, as here, we may add to this 
catalogue of evils, crimes of the blackeſt 
complexion :—and that theſe conſequences 
will happen, and muſt happen, in the courſe 
of things, is confirmed by the general expe- 
rience of four thouſand years. 


War the Deity appeared next to Abra- 
ham, he addreſſed him thus: —I am mWw— 
1 the 
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the all-ſufficient—walk before me ; and be 
thou perfect, (Gen. xvii. 1.)—that is, as I 
am ſufficient. for the accompliſhment of all 
things, certainly then of the promiſe that 
I have made thee ; therefore rely on my 
power, and keep my commandments : which 
appears to me to be a rebuke for the unjuſ- 
tifiable attempt to multiply his offspring by 
having perſonal knowledge of Hagar. The 
learned Buxtorf, comments moſt excellently- 
on the ſpirit of the Hebrew, in the verſe I 
have juſt quoted :—Proprie, Qui ſufficiens, 
qui in ſe et à ſe ſufficientiam et abundantiam 
omnimodam habet, ita ut nullius ope egeat, 
ſed in ſe ſufficiens fit ad opem conferendam, 
omnibus, ad protegendum, ad promiſa ſer- 
vanda, et explendos defectus omnium. Lex. 
Heb. ſub voce 5Jw. This is fo plain that 
it needs no comment, and the reader will 
perceive it confirming what has been already 
advanced. | 


WII reſpect to the angel's appearance to 
Hagar, it was probably on the account of 
her prayers for delivery from the cruelty at- 
tending her ſervitude ; but be that as it may, 

when 
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when the angel addreſſed her he calls her Sa- 
rah's fervant, and defires her to return to 
her miſtreſs in that capacity, and to ſubmit 


herſelf to her ſervice: which is the duty of 


ſervants, agreeable to the New Teſtament, 
“ ſervants, be ſubje&t to your maſters 
<« with all fear; not only to the good and 
gentle, but alſo to the froward.” (I. Pe- 
ter ii. 18). There are no injunctions laid 
upon her confidered as a wife, from which 
it is evident that ſhe was not in that capaci- 
ty. Then poſſeſſion of a woman's perſon, or à 
 polygamous contract, do not conſtitute mar- 
riage, agreeably to the primary obligations of 
it; and that this is demonſtrably true from 
the circumſtance of her total diſmiſſion af- 
terwards, cannot be denied; and the circum- 
ſtance of this happening by the divine com- 
mand does not invalidate, but confirm, what 
1 have obſerved. I know that there is a 
promiſe made her to multiply her ſeed exceed- 
ingly, which was agreeable to the purpoſe of 
the Deity in peopling the world ; others, as 
the profligate Cain, were multiplied in the 
ſame way, which in the infancy of things, 
was a natural conſequence, but implied no 
approbation 
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approbation of n oonduct: ſo what I 


not be a bleſing's on a Wnt contract; 

how it can appear fo to any man that will 
think for himſelf coolly, I cannot conceive, 
—ſuch' an idea is confiſtent enough with a 
man who views every thing through the me- 
dium of his prejudices. This Egyptian was 
alſo told ſhe ſhould have jI—a fön but as 
this word is applied to the adulterous off- 

ſpring of David and Bathfheba, I can only 
conſider it as a term of relationſhip; and as 
this fon could not inherit, which muſt Have 
been otherwiſe had he been legitimate, it con- 
firms me in my opinion that the word 52, 
in its general acceptation, no more implies a 
legitimate ſon—I mean one compleatly ſo— 
than 25000 implies a legitimate wife. Cer- 
tain it is, that Iſaac was the legitimate fon of 
Abraham, and of courſe inherited in prefers 
ence to his brother Iſhmael, which would 
have been contrary to all cuſtom, Iſhmael be- 
ing the elder, had he been legitimate. And 
that the Deity approved the cuſtom is evi- 
dent, from his paſfling it afterwards into 
a Jaw; the Deity is unchangeable, what he 


Once 
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once approves he muſt always - approve. ; 
therefore we can by no means conceive him 
acting inconſiſtently in this, or any thing 
elſe. The evident concluſion then is that 
Iſhmael was rejected on account of his being 
the offspring of a polygamous connection. 
After his rejection he lived by rapine in the 
wilderneſs; and his poſterity, to this day, 
infeſt Arabia, and its neighbourhood, with 
their incurſions and robberies; they live in 
a ſtate of perpetual war, and their extirpa- 
tion has often been unſucceſsfully attempt- 
ed: Hence appears the truth of the pro- 
phecy, He will be a wild man; his hand 
will be againſt every man, and every man's 
hand againſt him.” Gen. xvi. 12. 


Tsaac, moſt probably, taught by the evils 
that happened in his father's houſe, was not 
polygamous. And I think it was the decep- 
tron of the idolatrous Laban, and the cuſtom 
of the country, that induced: Jacob to take 
ſeveral women at once in a matrimonial way. ' 
It appears by the Bible, that Jacob ſerved 
| ſeven years for Rachel, inſtead of paying 


the dowry to her father, according to the 
cuſtom 
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euſtom of thoſe countries; which ſervice 
being ended, merely becauſe it was the cuſ- 
tom, Leah the eldeſt daughter is given to 
Jacob, without his perceiving it till the 
next morning :»=which was practicable e- 
nough, if what | hiſtory tells us be true, 
that it was the modeſt manner of thoſe times 
to introduce the bride to the huſband veiled; 
ſo if ſhe did not unveil, or if it was done 
without lights, the deception was very eaſy. 
Jacob, thus diſappointed of his choice, re- 
monſtrated ſtrongly, but his father-in-law 
told him, it muſt not be ſo done in our coun- 
try to give the younger before the firſt- born. 
Gen. xxix. 26. But to comfort him, told him 
he might have Rachel on the ſame terms 
ſeven years ſervitude, in lieu of the dowry, 
and the obſervance of the marriage: feaſt: 
5 fulfil her week, and we will give thee 
* this alſo, for the ſervice which thou ſhalt 
e ſerve with me yet ſeven other years. ver. 
27+ Jaeob complied with thoſe terms on 
account of the love. he had for Rachel. 
From this deſctiption of the matter, which 
is ſtrictly conformable to the Bible, it clear- 
ly appears, that polygamy was rather the vice 
B b of 
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of the eountry than of Jacob. The natural de- 
ſire of children among the Hebrew women, or 
rather perhaps the deſire of being the means 


of fulfilling the promiſe made to Abraham, 


in bringing. forth the ſeed in which all 
the families of the earth were to be bleſſed, 
led Rachel and Leah to give their maids to 
their huſband, in order, to have children by 
them. But all theſe things ſeem wholly the 
act of the parties, without any approbation 
of God. Though the wiſdom of man thought 
his greatneſs and happineſs might be pro- 
moted by 'the indulgence of this liberty, and 
though the end was defirable and good; yet 


God gave convincing proofs that he did not 


approve of the means, by making them pro- 
ductive of trouble, uneaſineſs, diſcord, and 
quarrels. Upon the whole it appears that 
polygamy was a heathen cuſtom, was adopted 
by the Patriarchs merely as a cuſtom, but 
for better purpoſes than among the Hea- 
thens ; then I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the plea 
of cuſtom 4s not ſufficient, eſpecially when 
the motives are contemplated, and its repug- 
your” tothe word of God: I know the Pa- 
triarehal 
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triarchal example * 1s faid to be the ſtrongeſt 
argument that can be brought in favour of 
polygamy, and I am inclined to believe ſo 
myſelf; but when we refle& upon the mo- 
tives in themſelves and conſequences, it will 
be found no argument at all. | 


Wir reſpect to the conduct of thoſe 
who were licentious and degenerated, that 


deferves no attention and with regard to 


Samuel the prophet, I can by no means 
think him the ſon of a polygamous &on- 
tract: I know the contrary has been aſſerted 
by a writer, for a very intereſting reaſon, 
who tearing through, and breaking down, 
all before him, like Kolben's Rhinoceros in 
purſuit of its prey, has ſtopped at nothing 
* That patriarchal example is a very contemptible argu- 
ment for the practice of polygamy, appears from Juſtin 
Martyr's dialogue with Trypho, in which he reprobates 
with the moſt pointed deteſtation, this practice, and ſe- 
verely cenſures the Jewiſh Rabbins for encouraging it 


under the pretended ſanction of patriarchal example. Vid. 
Juſt. Dial. cum Tryph. pars ſecund. page 423. As this 


- venerable Father flouriſhed but half a century after the 
Apoſtles, his teſtimony is very important—indeed it can- 


not be conſidered as any thing leſs than Apo/folical tradi- 
Rom - 1 | 
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to accompliſh his ends. Dr. Delaney, a 
learned writer, in his hiſtorical account of 


the life of King David, has obſerved many 
things worthy of a profound genius, and 
which might have eaſily eſcaped men of leſs 
penetration. With reſpe&t to Samuel, he 
tells us, that he was deſcended from a diſ- 
tinguiſhed family of the 'tribe of Levi, the 
Koathites, whoſe deſcendents were famous 
for their muſical ſkill in the ſervice of the 


temple, and thence probably taken for pro- 


phets :—and that it is alſo highly probable, 
that Elkanah the Levite, and father of. Sa- 
muel, was accounted a prophet, for no 
< better reaſon than his having been of the 
« city of Ramathaim Zophim,” —vol. I. 


Page 13. ed. 8vo, And I cannot but think 


with him, that Elkanah was married to Han- 
nah firſt—I mean, ſhe was his firſt wife, 
which, upon the moſt minute enquiry, I 
find to be an opinion ſo well-founded, that 
nothing which has been ſaid to the contrary, 
can induce me to give it up—who being 
barren, the Levite, carried away with that 


eager deſire for iſſue, which for obvious rea- 
ſons was very prevalent among the Jews, 


married 
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married Peninnah, who was prolific enough. 
As barrenneſs was rather diſgraceful among 

thoſe people, ſhe took upon her to reproach 

Hannah publicly, who was ſo much affected 
by it, that ſhe poured out her lamentations 
before the Lord, prayed moſt earneſtly for a 
ſon, and vowed to dedicate him to God's 
ſervice during his life. Her petitian was 
heard, and Samuel was dedicated in a moſt 
ſolemn manner according to vow. He was 
early diſtinguiſhed by divine and human fa- 
vour, and after the extinction of the houſe 
of Eli, he ſucceeded to the ſupreme civil 
power, which was ſoon afterwards chiefly 
veſted in a king ; yet ſtill part of his time 
was employed in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic juſtice, and the other in one of the pro- 
phetic ſchools of Ramah, over which he 
preſided. I will juſt obſerve here, for the 
benefit of thoſe who may happen to be un- 
acquainted with ſuch matters, as I write for 
general inſtruction, that it was the province 
of the prieſts to teach the law in all its parts, 
and to decide controverſies, and they had the 
Levites for their ſubalterns in office. Fhe 
pres early ſhewing a fondneſs for, and pre- 
:.FY 3 1 
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ference of, the ceremonial law, the Prophets, 
a diſtint order of men, were raiſed as a 
check upon them, and particularly as guar- 
dians of the ſpiritual part of the law. After 
having ſaid thus much with no other view 
than a more general information, I have to 
obſerve, that the polygamy of Abraham, 
Jacob, and Elkanah, does not come ſo re- 
commended, as to induce us to think it 
agreeable to the will of God, or any way 
worthy of our attention ; and David's poly- 
gamy is exactly in the ſame predicament. 
With reſpect to this matter, I find my ſenti- 
merits ſo well expreſſed by Dr. Delaney, that 
I ſhall beg leave to extract from him David's 
character, ſo far as polygamy is concerned. 


« WHEN this King married Abigail, in 
all probability he had at that time another 
wife, Abinoham of Jeſreel, a city in the 
ſouth of Judah, and neighbourhood of Car- 
mel, to whom it is believed he was married 
before his affiance with Abigail. Polygamy 
was a practice prevalent in thoſe ages, from 
a corrupt interpretation of Lev. xviii. 18.— 
but with the good Dean's leave, I will ſup- 

* 5 
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poſe it rather in conſequence of Moſes's 
connivance. But with reſpe& to David, he 
„% probably hoped to ſtrengthen his intereſt 
in his own tribe by this double alliance, eſpe- 
cially when he apprehended it muſt be con- 
fiderably weakened in that of Benjamin, by 
Michal's being taken away from him, and 
| beſtowed upon Phaltiel the ſon of Laiſh, a 
Benjamite, (which Saul did, to take away 
all his pretenſions to the crown from that 
alliance). Doubtleſs this injury which Saul 
did him would have been ſome excuſe,—or, 
to ſpeak more properly, a ſufficient juſtifi- 
cation-—for David's taking another, if he 
had ſtopped there, inaſmuch as his own wife 
lived in adultery, and therefore might be 
divorced; but when once he married Abi- 
gail, he went on and married more; — for 
error knows no end. And in another part 
of his book he ſays: I muſt beg leave to 
obſerve upon David's polygamy, once for all, 
that it appears to me to have proceeded, in 
the firſt place, from an eager and reaſonable 
deſire of iſſue; and in the next, from what 
might, in his circumſtances, be deemed ne- 
1 policy. He had lived at leaſt three 
B b 4 ears 
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years with Michal, without having had any 
children by her; and it is impoſſible to ſay 
whether he would not have done ſo his whole 
life long, had ſhe not been cruelly forced 
from him, and given to another. It will 
not, I believe, be much doubted, that he 
was then at liberty to marry again; and ac- 

cordingly he married Abinoham, and having 
no child by her, he married Abigail. He 


had both theſe wives with him when he 


came to Hebron; but had no child by either 


for at leaſt five years. He well knew of 


what importance the increaſe of his family 
would be to his eſtabliſhment upon the 
throne. It evidently appears, from 1 Sam. 
ch. xxiv, 20, that God had promiſed to eſta- 
bliſh him in the kingdom of Iſrael. Chil- 
dren were neceſſary to that end; and the 


moſt probable means for obtaining this ad- 


vantage, was by taking more wives; and as 
theſe wives were well nigh as much intereſted 
in his eſtabliſhment as himſelf, it is at leaſt 
poſſible, (to ſay no more) that he took no 
ſubſequent wife, but with the conſent of 
the precedent.“ And as polygamy was al- 
Jowed, it ee David had recourſe to it for 

fulfilling 
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fulfilling the divine promiſes.— God's pro- 
miſes muſt be fulfilled, and there was not 
the leaſt reaſon to hope they ſhould be ful- 
filled through any of the wives he had 
hitherto taken, At the ſame time policy 
required him to ſtrengthen his unſettled ſtate 
by new alliances ; and how was this end ſo 
effectually to be attained, as by marrying into 
the families of greateſt power and credit in 
his country, and out of it ?—This was, in 
all human probability, the moſt effectual 
(apparently the _ means of making his 
— * | 


91 Tus conſideration takes David's poly- 
gamy entirely out of the light of luxury 
and licentiouſneſs, and places it in that of 
prudence,” —vol. II. page7g—81. And in 
the third volume he ſays: Polygamy, I 
humbly apprehend, was more the vice of 
the age, than of David; and adds, if we 
were to define and eſtimate this practice by 
the rules of reaſon, the natural evils, and 
ill conſequences, which do and muſt await 
it, in the ordinary train of things, ſufficiently 
demonſtrate it to be deſtructive of the hu+ 
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man felicity, and conſequently vicious and 

unlawful,” page 320. Indeed I cannot but 
think with this learned writer, that David 
himſelf could not fail of being fully con- 
vinced of this truth from his own expe- 
rience :—for what was the effect of his 
polygamy in his own houſe, and to him- 
felf ?—inceſt, murder, rebellion !” 


_ From this deſcription of David's poly- 
gamy and its motives, though there appear 


ſome apologies for his conduct, yet there 
appears no warrant from his example to draw | 


it into a precedent, As David is not a per- 
fect character, he cannot be propoſed for our 
imitation generally ; but certainly we may 
receive much inſtruction from the hiſtory of 
his life. He is a mixed character which 
I ſuppoſe is the common lot of humanity ;— 
he ftands convicted of adultery and murder; 
but certainly the good vaſtly preponderates 5 
In general, he had a great zeal for goodneſs, 
and particularly for the ſervice of God. 
Hence probably he was denominated a man 
after God's own heart ;—but to argue from 
this circumſtance, or his delight and daily 

ſtudy 
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| ſtudy in the law, that he was always finleſs 
in his morals, is contrary to the teſtimony 
of Holy Writ; and with reſpect to poly- 
gamy, theſe circumſtances are no more a 
proof of its lawfulneſs, than they are of 
| adultery and murder being ſo; and I can 
only fay of thoſe obſervations on Scripture 
that are deſigned to make them ſo, that they 
are very y; but as they tend eventually to 
the corruption of the word of God, and to 
miſlead mankind, they may be pronounced 
wicked, If this be true, it will hold equally, 
if we were to contemplate David in his 
prophetic capacity. I have already faid 
ſomething with reſpe& to the prophets of 
the Jews, to which I will add, on the autho- 
rity of the Authors of the Antient Univer- 
ſal Hiſtory, that they were an order of men 
trained in ſchools by a long courſe of ſtudy, 
_ diſcipline, and temperance ; — they were 
_ preachers of ſpiritual righteouſneſs in- 
veighed againſt the Iſraclitiſh fondneſs for 
the rituals of religion—evidenced their di- 
vine miſſion by miracles, and predictions of 
future events—and they often took upon 
than to reprove alike the enormities of 
| princes, 
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princes, prieſts, and people. And God, to 
manifeſt the wiſdom and value of good diſ- 
cipline and inſtitutions, moſt generally in- 
ſpired thoſeeducated in the prophetic ſchools, 
or, as the Bible expreſſes it, the ſons of the 
prophets :—but others, upon certain occa- 
fions, were inſpired. 


SoLoMoN, David's immediate ſucceſſor to 
the throne of Iſrael, and his ſon by Bath- 
ſheba, equalled only in the number of his 

wives and concubines by the emperors of 
China, and other voluptuous princes of the 
eaſt, can, with reſpe& to his example, have 
no weight with us; therefore I will decline 
faying any more about this luxurious and li- 
centious prince, and with him quit all par- 
ticular characters among the Jews, 


From what I have ſaid, it evidently ap- 
pears, that there is an apology for the intro- 
duction of polygamy among the Jews, and 
the adoption of it by ſome characters of emi- 
nence ; but that there is no warrant to make 
a precedent of this practice. The Jews were 
addicted to vices, and very great vices, 


which 
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which law could not reſtrain, is evident; 
of courſe, amongſt them, many things were 
connived at—which, as I ſuppoſe, proceed- 
ed from ſome almoſt invincible peculiarities 
of diſpoſition :—hence,' as Grotius juſtly re- 
marks, diſſimulata quædam, aut etiam ipfis 
conceſſa. De verit. Rel. Chriſt. Lib. II. 
ſect. 12,—certain things were overlooked, or 
even allowed them. We may, indeed, like 
the pious ſons of Noah, & backwards with 
reverence to throw a veil over the nakedneſs 
of the ſelected people of God, and, from 
certain circumitances, we. may palliate of- 
fences ; but we cannot, ualeſs at the expence 
of the divine veracity, make them faultleſs, 
or patterns, in all their practices, of exam- 
ple. Many of the Jews, nay, even the firſt 
characters among them, were violators of 
the law ;—their hiſtory is full of inſtances 
of this kind. They frequently abandoned the 
rites of their own religion for the impure, 
abſurd, and barbarous ones of the heathen 
nations about them ; but though particular 
perſons were frequently hurried into diſobe- 
dience to the law by their paſſions, and 


there were ſometimes national deliberate vio- 
| lations 
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lations of the law ; yet ſtill they recovered 1 
from their degeneracy,” and returned to the - 
acknowledgment and adoration of their | 
true God, and they had again recourſe to 5 
the law by which they reformed their ac 
tions. And this appears the moſt ſtriking 1 
| matter of fact, after their return from the ‚ 
Babylonith captivity ; in which having ſuf? | 
fered very much for their defections from 
God, they afterWards adhered n more cloſely 
| to their . than ever. | 


 Tx1s more ſtrict adherence to the law was 
brought about by the diligence of Nehemiah 
and Malachi the prophets, and Ezra the 
prieft in particular, a great reformer, who 
ſet himſelf with true religious zeal to reform 
abuſes, and to prevent the diſorders intro- 
duced by licentious practices, and particu- 
larly with reſpect to the marriage-ordinamce + 
6 It appears upon record in the Bible, that 
# they were ordered to put away their ſtrange 
wives, the taking of which was expreſsly for- 
bid by their law, but the practice was ſancti- 
oned by king Solomon, and even by ſome of 
their _ At this period of reformation, 
| it 
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it is Bighly probable, that polygamy, among 
other ſpecies of licentiouſneſs, was prohi- 
bited, agreeable to the letter and ſpirit of 
the law : for 1 have read in more than one 
author of credit, that it was not practiſed 
after their return from the Babylonith cap- 
tivity; Which I cannot attribute to any thing 
but Ezra's reform, which was general, and 
cafily carried i into execution from the humbled 
ſpirit of the people, deeply impreſſed with 
not ideal, but /en/ble- feelings of the terri- 
ble conſequenees of wilfully and deliberately 
offending God. But this was not merely + 4 
matter of expediency, from the then fate of 
things, founded barely on human wiſdom 
and political conſiderations; but it had for 
its object the future ſecurity of the divine 
favour ; and conſequently was ſuch a refor- 
mation as was conſonant to the law; but in 
direct oppoſition to ſome practices that had 
received a ſanction from cuſtom. Though 
this might not be the reaſon of Ezra and 
others reading the law publicly, which was 
matter of duty every ſeventh year, at the 
feaſt of Tabernacles; yet, it is very pro- 
bable, it was the reaſon why ſo much pains 
1813 was 
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was taken to make the people underſtand 


it. See Nehem. viii. 8. When the law was 
read, the true ſenſe of it given, and the peo- 
ple made to know its real meaning, which 


was neceſſary to detect the corruptions of 


it—** all the people wept, when they heard 
te the words of the law,” Nehem. viii. g.— 
they bewailed their ignorance and violations 
of it, under a deep ſenſe of what had lately 
been the conſequence. I cannot here but 
obſerve, that while the Jewiſh theocracy 


was adminiſtered by Moſes and. Joſhua, and 


after them, by Judges, thoſe were the pureſt 
ages in the Jewiſh Hiſtory ; but when the 
adminiſtration came into the hands of kings, 
the people became degenerate, and great 
enormities, which probably were productive 
of this degeneracy, had the ſanction of great 
examples. The Jewiſh feaſts, in remem- 
brance of their delivery from Haman's tyran- 
ny, were real Bacchanalia, the men wore wo- 
men's apparel, and the women men's, in direct 
oppoſition to the * law of God, which their 
riot and mirth led them to violate. But 
. the Jews are very far from being 


* Deut. 22. 5. 0 £7 


FOUL YOCAMEY. 
cleared from all imputations of vice, yet 
they moſt certainly excelled other nations 
with reſpect to their piety and their laws. 
To inſtance one particular only: lt ap- 
pears from authentic hiſtory, that the Jews 
were the only people who made a public 
national acknowledgment of 'only one God, 
and amongſt whom his worſhip was eſta- 
bliſhed firmly, being a fundamental law of 
the ſtate : whereas among all other nations, ö 
and i in all ages, previous to the Chriſtian 
era, polytheiſm and idolatry were univerſally 
prevalent. Even here we ſee a moſt valuable 
and happy effect of the Moſaic conſtitution— 
the preſervation of the knowledge of the 
true God, his unity, and worſhip, which 
are objects of the firſt importance to reli- 
gion and mankind. But if we read the 
monuments that ſtill remain of Heathen an- 
tiquity, and contemplate both ſyſtems and 
practices, upon a compariſon, we ſhall find 
an aſtoniſhing difference in favour of the 
Jews. Even if we were to confine our- 
ſelves to Greece and Rome, we ſhall find an 
inferiority with reſpect to the knowledge 
and worſhip of the one true God, and gene- 
= © c Wo 

( | 
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rally ſpeaking, with reſpec to morals alſo— 


a ſtriking proof of the neceſſity and benefit 
of Revelation—and that it is ſuperior to the - 


wiſeſt human legiſlation and ſyſtems of phi- 
loſophy. 


Bur ſtill I contend, that although the 
Jews were deſervedly, both in themſelves 
and their great progenitor, Abraham, the 
peculiar people of God, being ſuperior to 
the reſt of the world in religious worth ; 


yet, as they had many vices, which might 
be rather excuſable in thoſe unenlightened 


times, they cannot be propoſed to us as ex- 
amples, with reſpe& to their cuſtoms, and 
particularly ſo when thoſe cuſtoms are re- 
pugnant to the divine law, as is the caſe 


with polygamy. 


IF we were to eſtabliſh any rules of life 


from the conduct of others, we ought moſt 


certainly to look up to the beſt characters. 


Adam, Noah, Iſaac, and Joſeph, were not 


polygamous ; and as to their reſpectability, 
no one can object :—perhaps Joſeph, con- 
ſidered as a character, is the firſt in virtuous 

” ns 
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and religious eminence in all Jewiſh anti- 
quity; therefore, if the conduct of the beſt 
men were to direct, we muſt conclude againſt 
a plurality of wives at once ; and we ſhall 
be the more inclined to this, if we do not 
forget the motives that induced Abraham, 
Jacob, and David, to the contrary practice; 
and al ſo, that no ſuch reaſons can occur now, 
any more than reaſons can occur for reviving 
that * law of the Jews, which diſabled them 
from marrying out of their own particular 
tribe, which was calculated to keep up the 
grand diſtinction among the twelve tribes, 
eſpecially that of Judah, from whence Chriſt 
was to come. Indeed, I do not perceive that 
polygamy, in our times, can owe its encou- 
ragement to any thing but wanton licentiouſ- 
neſs ; therefore muſt ſet it down in the num- 
ber of things that are /nful. 


* Numb, xxxvi. 8, 9. 
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PoLYGAMY contrary to REeasoN and 


CoMMON=SENSE. 


F the 8 Arend made in a og 


mer chapter concerning Nature and its 
dictates, have in them any veriſimilitude, 


and if the concluſions drawn from them were 
pertinent, we muſt decide in behalf of the 
queſtion from the united teſtimony of Reaſor 
and Common-ſenſe ; ſince they are in an unde- 
baſed condition in uniſon with nature: the 
voice of one is the voice of all they can 
no more, in a ſtate of originality or due im- 


2 provement, incline the human mind to con- 


tradictory actions, or different moral ſyſtems, 


than they can incline it uniformly to evil. 


Thus I think of the attributes of man, and 
in thinking thus I adore their author. What 
thoſe attributes of human nature are—aCting 
uniformly with it, and aſſiſting all its ope- 
rations, has in ſome meaſure been deſcribed 
already, and the deſcription will not, I ſup- 


pores be much oppoſed I have conſidered a 
ſtate 
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ſtate of nature to be ſociety, and therein 
primitive ſimplicity of manners. Common- 
ſenſe I have taken to be certain perceptions 
and ideas founded on the eternal reaſon and 
difference of things—a conſciouſneſs of right 
and wrong :—and Reaſon I have made a 
thinking, reflection on, and compariſon of, 
thoſe ideas, particularly when complex, to 
diſcover. moral truths. But where Reaſon 
and Common-ſenſe are to be found, 16:0 
queſtion that may not be ſo eaſily decided: 
ſome moral conditions of mankind are fo 
debaſed, that the laſt ſpark of them is almoſt 
extinguiſhed, whilſt that of others has hap- 
pily preſerved them almoſt genuine and un- 
adulterated. | 


Some ſpeculative writers, unwilling to be 
informed by the hiſtory of mankind, (whence 
only authentic materials can be collected) 
and led on by fancy and imagination to ſub- 
ſtitute hypotheſis for reality, in their attempts 
to analize ſentiments, and to diſtinguiſh, in 
the human character, its original qualities, 
and alſo to mark the limits of what they call 
nature and art—or what is original, from that 
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which is adventitious have produced no- 
thing but fruitleſs enquiries, wild ſuppoſi- 
tions, and unſupported conjectures. In this 
wide field of fanciful notions they have been 


totally bewildered; and yet we are apt to be 


the dupes of a ſubtilty, which amuſes us 
with ſpecious promiſes of improving our 
knowledge, by exhibiting a model of nature 
in its original ſtate. That ſociety is a ſtate 
of nature, the hiſtory of our ſpecies plainly 
tells us—nay, we feel the truth of it in 


our own propenſities. Art and invention 


are alſo natural; — they are ſeen in the con- 
dition of the ſavage as well as that of the 
citizen; and yet human reaſoners diſtinguiſh 
them from, and even oppoſe them to, nature; 
though there are no traces of the human 
ſtory vhen theſe did not exiſt ; which ſeems 


to intimate that they, as well as ſociety, are 


as o1d—I mean in their principles, as man- 
kind. As a writer of no mean ability 
aſſerts, the higheſt refinements of political 
* and moral apprehenſion, are not more arti- 
« ficial in their kind, than the firſt opera- 
* tion of ſentiment and reaſon *. indeed 


* Ferguſon's Hiſt, of Civil Society, Part I. Sect. 1. 
: the 
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the lateſt efforts, in the way of invention, 
are but a happy continuation of what was 

begun in the earlieſt and rudeſt ſtate of man- 
kind. And I am fully of opinion, that were 
a colony of children tranſplanted from the 
nurſery, with the ſame phyſical, mental, 
moral, and ſocial powers, that are common 
to mankind, untaught and undiſciplined, 
left to form a ſociety, without any commu- 
nications with the reſt of mankind, the very 
ſame things would be tranſacted that are 
already recorded in the hiſtory of mankind. 
The human race at firſt were exactly in this 
predicament. Who taught them the arts 
and ſciences ?—Whoſe example and inſtruc- 
tion did the firſt artiſt follow? Who ſug- 
geſted the neceſſity of education, before it 
was put in practice? Who harangued on 
the benefits of ſociety, before men lived in 
ſocieties ?—That man is an inventive, diſ- 
ciplined, and ſocial being in various grada- 
tions, muſt be referred to the progreſſive 
operations of phyſical powers: a contem- 
plation of thoſe powers, in themſelves and 
conſequences, would point out the origin 
and progreſs of the arts and ſciences—or, in 


Cc 4 other 
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other words, the whole of human knowledge 
in that way. And, was it not foreign to my. 
purpoſe, I might fully ſhew that thoſe 
powers, acting with and combined to ſalutary 
purpoſes, conſtitute ſuch proofs of deſign, 
that hence we infer the exiſtence of a God: 
But not being any way engaged by the object 
for which I write, to diſpute about the ſource 
of exiſtence, I ſhall quit that matter, to 
prove that the God of nature, in his poſitive 


laws, enacted what is the genuine language 


of nature, reaſon, and common-ſenſe unde- 
generated; but to make poſitive laws, which 


are not local or temporary, in oppoſition to 


the phyſical powers of nature, is a mere 
ſoleciſm in philoſophy. 1 


Ir we attend to our ſpecies in ſociety, 


where particulars are cafily collected, and 


vouched by the beſt authority, we ſhall be 


tarniſhed, in the courſe of our enquiries, 
with a collection of facts, which will lead 
us to the moſt important knowledge, and 


will ſupply data for determining the conſe- 
quence of phyſical powers with reſpect to 
the purpoſes of life. But if we leave this 

Certain 
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certain mode of information reſpecting man, 
for wild conjectures about an imaginary ſtate 


of nature, we ſhall always remain in igno- 


rance and doubt. What has led men into 


{trange ſpeculation, with regard to the ori- 


ginal ſituation of their ſpecies, cannot be 
accounted for in any other way, than by ſup- 
poſing the different conditions of mankind, 
which are progreſſive, to have given riſe to 
it. Probably the loweſt conditions have 
been moſt attended to; and ſuppoſing theſe 
improving from particular obſervations and 
experiments: they have ſuppoſed further, 
that nature itſelf has undergone changes 
from certain adventitious circumſtances, and 
that the primitive model is only retained in 
ſome of thoſe animals whoſe ſhape has the 
greateſt reſemblance to ours: Concluſions 
as weak as they are ignorant -In the de- 
ſcription of a man, it is as neceſſary to re- 
tain his diſpoſition to friendſhip, and conſe- 
quently ſociety, the uſe of the tongue and 
reaſon, as the erect poſition of his body. 
Indeed the moſt early and lateſt accounts 
from every quarter of the globe, repreſent 
mankind as collected in bodies, therefore I 


am. 
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am inclined to think, as many have done be- 


fore me, that ſociety is as antient as the in- 
dividual; and, if we would know what the 


dictates of nature, reaſon, and common-ſenſe 


are, we muſt colle& our information from 
the hiſtory of mankind ; but certainly for 
the eſtabliſhment of any principles, we 
ought chiefly to attend to the beſt and pureſt 
morals. I am ſenſible that man, both in his 
animal and intellectual capacity, 1s progreſ- 
five ; but as there is in nature a principle of 
progreſſive improvement, I contend that he 
cannot be faid to have quitted a ſtate of na- 
ture in any of its ſtages. Hence I am in- 
duced to conclude, that thoſe poſitions are 
very erroneous, which make a ſtate of nature 
a ſtate of war, or mere animal ſenſibility. 


Bor as this active being (man) may miſ- 
apply his induſtry, ſo conſequently he may 
not arrive to the beſt and moſt perfect ſtate of 
his nature ; and of courſe there is a poſſi- 
bility of a moral conduct that is repugnant 
to human nature and its principles, reaſon, 
and common-ſenſe. This may be al ſo effect- 
cd by total indolence and its conſequences— | 

| want 
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want and wretchedneſs ;—or, from the vi- 
cious habits that mature from growing luxury 
and licentiouſneſs. Certain it is, that all 
degeneracy, whatever be the cauſe, may be 
productive of a moral condition equally re- 
mote from this perfect ſocial ſtate of nature. 
In early times, it is probable that it did not 
fall to the lot of the majority of mankind ; 
and therefore cannot be determined by their 
moral conduct, any more than a juſt deter- 
mined idea can be fixed to common-ſenſe 
from the opinions of the then bulk of man- 
kind, 


Ir then reaſon and common ſenſe, as con- 
need with human nature, and eſſential to it, 
are not baniſhed by ſociety and its concomi- 
tant civil eſtabliſhments ; but perverted on- 
ly by the degraded ſtate of barbariſm, or the 
vicious refinements of poliſhed nations ; 
then we muſt look for them in civilization 
between theſe two extremes, where native 
ſimplicity of manners is moſt prevalent. 


I THINK we may ſet it down, as a matter 
of certainty, that the greater part of Chriſ- 
ne tendom 
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tendom may be ranked here. That chriſ- 
tians are, and always have been, defective 
in reaſon and common ſenſe, ſo far as re- 
lates to marriage, is a poſition equally inad- 


miſſible, as that they are miſtaken with re- 


ſpect to the evidences of their faith. The 
univerſal conſent, in favour of the union of 
the tuo only, in all ages of chriſtianity, in- 
timates that monogamy is not contrary to the 


dictates of the beſt conceptions of the human 


underſtanding, or the beſt movements of the 
heart. To this form of marriage all chriſ- 


tians —excepting a very few Hereticks, have 


always uniformly adhered ; and as to their 
difference in the mode of celebration, that 
alters not the matter immediately under con- 
ſideration. Monogamy is a rational practice, 
and conſiſtent with common ſenſe, whether 
carried into execution by the marriage cere- 
monies of Great-Britain, the nations of the 
South Sea, or the Cape of Good- Hope. 


Hr RE alſo, I might pertinently introduce 
the antient Greeks and Romans, famous for 
their reaſon and good fenſe, who were mo- 
nogamous, with a vaſt number of enlight- 

ened 
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ened individuals, who rationally condemned 
and abhorred the practice of polygamy, in 
countries even where it had the ſanction of 
cuſtom and law : but I paſs rapidly over 
theſe matters, and a thouſand other corro- 
borating circumſtances, that might be ad- 
duced, merely becauſe I would not lay too 
much ſtreſs upon them. Not but they 
might be made very formidable, by calling 
in the aid of logic; but I have always dif- 
dained exaggerating any circumſtances, how- 
ever favourable to my cauſe : my only with 
is to repreſent things as they are, and to 
leave my readers to judge for themſelves.— 
In conſequence thereof, I have preſented the 
world with a plain collection of facts, un- 
recommended by argument or perſuaſion, ve- 
ry different indeed from that p- e 
uff to which . are oppoled. 


; 


IN this chapter, the teſtimony of many 
ſenſible writers, deſerves to be attended to 
and brought forward ; but were all to be 
noticed that even deſerve it, a volume muſt 
be aſſigned for that purpoſe, which I can by 


no means s think of. I feel myſelf however, 
called 
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called upon to adduce ſome evidence from 

1 this quarter, and am not a little diſtreſſed 
. how to chooſe out of the abundance that of- 
| fers. I ſhall attend to but little, and that 


chiefly of the antients, becauſe I do not look 
upon this ſort of evidence as deciſive in it- 
ſelf. | | 


 HerMIoNE, though taken-in over An- N 
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| dromache's head, is introduced by Euripides 

ſaying od vp x | | 

| Aves yorapxety. ag nvicg ixim, Eurip. And. v. 177.— | 

1t is not good for a huſband to have rule over | 

two wives. And further in the book we 

find it aſſerted : 
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1 — Ne'er will I commend 

e More beds, more wives than one; nor 
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; & children curs'd 
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«© With double mothers, banes and plagues of 
. . : 
Let each good man poſſeſs his ſingle bride, 
And check the intruſion of a rival dame. 


To leave the good ſenſe of Athens for that 
of Rome 


— 


—Connubia mille 

Non illis generis nexus, non pignora curæ 
Sed numero languet pietas. — Claudian de 
bello Gildon.— In many matrimonial 
* connections there are no ties of rela- 
* tionſhip, nor pledges of care; but affec- 
e tion grows languid by the number.” And 
Salluſt obſerves, Verum ea neceſſitudo apud 
Numidas, Mauroſque levis ducitur ; quia 
ſinguli pro opibus, quiſque quam plurimas 
uxores, denas alii, alii plures habent, ſed 
reges eo amplius. Ita animus multitudine 
diſtrahitur, nullam pro ſocia obtinet, pariter 
omnes viles ſunt.—Sall. de Bell. Jugurth. 
Cap. 82. But the tie of affinity is light- 
ly eſteemed amongſt the Numidians and 
Moors; becauſe amongſt them every one 
may have as many wives as his wealth will 
admit of, and accordingly ſome have ten, o- 

thers 
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thers more, but the kings ſtill more. Thus 


the mind is divided by the number, none is 
taken for an aſſociate, but they are all treated 


with contempt alike.” With reſpect to wri- 
ters ſince the chriſtian æra, they have all, ex- 


cepting a very few, given their ſuffrages, as 
reaſon and common ſenſe directed them, a- 


gainſt polygamy. Here indeed we have the 


moſt concluſive evidence that human teſti⸗ 
mony can afford. And as I have always been 
equally unwilling to be miſled myſelf as to 
miſlead others, I have taken no ſmall pains , 
to inform myſelf on this ſubject. I have 
had acceſs to public and private libraries, 
for this purpoſe : and am not a little obliged. 
to many ; but I owe my acknowledgments 
in a particular manner, to the politeneſs of | 
one gentleman in this + county; and to 
whom alſo ſociety is much obliged for his 
ſtrenuous oppoſition to the repeal of Stat. 


26 Geo. II. ch. 33. commonly called the 


marriage act. But though in conſequence. 


of my reſearches I found human teſtimony 
on my fide, yet I by no means with even to 


attempt to put more value upon this ſort of 


+ Hampſhire, . 
evidence, 
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evidence, than it deſerves; nor will I fay 
any thing with reſpect to the comparative 
merit of authors, or magnify authorities — 
I know that truth is equally valuable, whe- 
ther ſpoken by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, or the humble Rector of Colemere. 
In reality, what gives value to human 
teſtimony, is its conformity to the divine 
law ;—indeed, the ſentiments of Chriſtian 
writers in general, with reſpect to marriage, 
are conſonant to this law ; for, as Gronovius 
obſerves, in his Comment on Grotius de 
Jure, polygamy is forbidden lege Chrifti— 
by the law of Chriſt :—and this is the ſenſe 
of the paſſage commented upon: Ex. 
Chriſti lege irritum eſt conjugium cum eo 
qui maritus fit alterius mulieris, ob jus illud 
quod Chriſtus feminæ -pudicitiam ſervanti 
dedit in maritum.” —< By the law of Chriſt 
ea marriage is null and void with him, who 
* 1s the huſband of another woman, becauſe 
« of that right which Chriſt gave to the wo- 


man to preſerve her 1 over her huſ- 
ä band. 8 5 
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Pol YO AMY a CIVIL INCONVENIENCE. 


S Polygamy is prohibited by the divine 
law, ſo it is alſo by the policy of all 
prudent nations; undoubtedly beſides other 
reaſons, becauſe it is, as Judge Blackſtone 
obſerves, . fo great a violation of the pub- 
lic economy and decency of a well- ordered 
Nate.” Comment. b. iv. c. 13. From what 
has been already obſerved, I may aſſert that 
our municipal law, with reſpect to marriage, 
IS grounded on natural lau, and does not 
create, but only enforce, diſabilities. In 
regard to a man's having a plurality of wives 
at once in particular, I may ſafely ſay the 
law of God has expreſſly forbid the banns, 
and ſociety and government have ſeconded 
this, which is highly neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent corrupt ſtate of things, by civil diſabi- 
lities intended to operate as moſt effectual 
preventives :—of courſe they are ſuch that 
they make the contract void ab mmitin,—they 
do 
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do not diſſolve a contract already made, but 
| they-render the parties incapable of forming 
a contract at all; and conſequently, if under 
the legal incapacity of a prior marriage un- 
diſſolved, any two come together, it is not 
conſidered by our laws as a matrimonial, but 
merely a meretricious union. All chriſtian 
ſtates have adopted this policy, cither becauſe 
conſonant to the law of God, or calculated 
for the good of ſociety—or both. And the 
canonical diſabilities ' concur, which are 
grounded on the expreſs word of God, or 
plainly. deducible from it: —if ſo, then it 
muſt be Ainful for any, thus previouſly inca- 
pacitated, to attempt to contract matrimony. 
Indeed, if we look back into the political 
hiſtory of antient nations, and that of the 
Orientals in particular, we ſhall find, that, 
excepting a few, where the gratification of 
the moſt- ſhameful luſt had the ſanction of 
religion, the reſt unanimouſly prohibited 
polygamy by /aw ;—but practice was diffe- 
rent, which inconſiſtency cannot be account- 
ed for, but by ſuppoſing growing luxury and 
| licentiouſneſs to have had ſuch influence over 
the minds of men, as to lead them to every 

| D d 2 vice, 
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vice, and not only to deſpiſe human inſtitu. 
tions, but alſo to ſet the laws of the Al- 
mighty at defiance. Multitudes of inſtances 
of this kind might be produced but, as 
theſe facts are ſo well authenticated, and ſo 
well known, it is quite needleſs. I know 
many ſpecious reaſons have been urged for 
polygamy among the Eaſtern nations ; but 
many ſenſible writers have fully proved them 
groundleſs and fallacious. Juſtinian, even 
in Modern Turkey, is clear that duas uxores 


eodem tempore habere non licet; certainly 


then it muſt not only be ſo, but impolitic in 
Northern countries, where the climate ſeems 
to reclaim againſt it, as well as every other 
conſideration. | 


FROM what has been ſaid, and much more 


that might be ſaid to the fame purpoſe, 


which muſt be obvious to every one the leaſt 
converſant with hiſtory, it will not be im- 


pertinent to ſuppoſe, that, as polygamy was 


generally diſcountenanced and prohibited by 
legiſlators, it is contrary to the beſt reaſon of 


mankind, and inconvenient to civil ſociety. 


® Inft, 1. el 
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Our laws make it felony, within Benefit of 
Clergy, becauſe of the civil miſchiefs it is 
productive of, leaving, as I ſuppoſe, the idea 
of a moral offence to that juriſdiction, the 
reſtrictions and puniſhments of which are 
more immediately intended pro ſalute anime. 
I ought not, however, to forget to acquaint 
my readers, that polygamy is the law of the 
Alcoran, and conſequently the practice of 
Mahometans ; and they have my permiſſion 
to attend to this circumſtance as much as it 
deſerves. I have only to obſerve, that a cer- 


tain Reverend Gentleman deſerves well of 
the diſciples of Mahomet, for his ſtrenuous 


ſupport of their marriage inſtitution ; and 


probably if he was to ſettle among them in 


a civil capacity—for I think any other too 
narrow for his great abilities—he might be 
fortunate enough to riſe to the honour of a 
three-tailed Vizier, | 


From theſe, and the preceding obſerva- 
tions, made on the origin, progreſs, and ſup- 
port of polygamy, it ſeems to be too con- 
temptible to be recommended to ſtateſmen; 


and moreover as in civil ſociety it is ſo miſ- 
Ddz Cchieyous 
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chievous in its effects, it Jethanids the coer- } 
cion of the magiſtrates. It is in a ſtate, as 
in a well-governed family, the members of 
each are bound to conform their general be- 


haviour to the rules of propriety and decency, = 


and to be inoffenſive in their reſpective ſta- 
tions. Commonwealths are made up of 
families, and any diſorders in the leſſer ſo- 

cieties affect the greater. If we wiſh for 
public and private happineſs, we muſt avoid 
offences againſt the due regulation and domeſ 
tic order of the kingdom. Then, if aplu- 
rality of wives affe& the public economy, as 
it certainly does, it ought to be prohibited 
by the laws of all well- ordered governments” 
for that very reaſon. | 


Wurx men are either permitted, or en- 
couraged, to take as many wives as they 
pleaſe, the reciprocal rights of huſband and 
wife muſt eventually be violated, and all, or 
the far greater part, of the duties of this 
private but near relation of perſons, muſt 
be interrupted or wholly neglected. The 
polygamiſt, unſtudious of any of the arts 
to pleaſe, nay, totally regardleſs of acquir- 

ing 
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ing or practiſing thoſe amiable virtues which 
render domeſtic life happy, ſoon finds pre- 
tences to make new acquiſitions of female 
property: ſtudied licentiouſneſs, ingenious 
luxury, and wanton enjoyment, ſeem the 
only objects of his purſuit; by which means 
marriage, inſtead of reſtraining, promotes 
illicit defire, and under a legal name becomes 
the vileſt proſtitution : — nor can it, under 
theſe circumſtances, fail of having the moſt 
pernicious effects, not only in families, but 
in the community at large; but by the moſt 
rigid morals, or deprivin g women of that 
rank in ſociety, which God and nature de- 
ſigned them. I do not ſay that theſe would 
prevent the evils, for ſuch an aſſertion would 
be falſe; becauſe experience. teaches that 
they would only operate as palliatives.— 
What has been, and always will be, the effects 
of polygamy, we may read in the hiſtory. of 
Perſia. © The Perſian court was at that 


period (Hamza's time) the theatre of un- 
: puniſhed inceſt, luſt, and murder: the ſo- 


vereign was deſpotic, and the people, the 
greateſt equally as the meaneſt ſubjects, the 


moſt abject of ſlaves; ſo that nothing was more 
D d 4 common 
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common than for the wives of the moſt con- 
ſiderable noblemen there, to proſtitute them- 
ſelves, with the knowledge and conſent of 
their huſbands, to the reignin 8 prince. Fra- 
tricide, however ſhocking it is in all ſenſes, 
was, though not the leaſt, the moſt excuſable 

of the crimes of their monarchs; for their 
ſons, being begotten upon different mothers, 
who mortally hated each other, and inſtilled 
the ſame ſentiments into their children, did 
not think themſelves relations in blood, ſo 
much as rivals in intereſt, and with their 
firſt milk they ſucked in a deteſtation of one 
another. Such are the dreadful effects of 
polygamy in an arbitrary country ; and from 
that ſource moſt of the evils have proceeded 
which ſhock humanity to read.” —Guthrie's 
Gen. Hiſt. of the World, vol. VIII. p- 3. 
octavo edit. 


IT is confirmed Wl all experience that. po- 
ly gamous contracts are totally deſtructive of 
domeſtic happineſs ; and jealouſies, animo- 
ſities, and the implacable hatred hereby ex- 
cited between mothers, and eventually be- 
tween their children, a if they do not 


break 
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break out into crimes quite intolerable to 
ſociety, have ſuch malignant influence, that 
the duties of relationſhip are diſregarded, and 
in this ſtate of things, order and filial ſubor- 
dination cannot exiſt ; the firſt principles of 
civil ſociety, which appear to me to be, in 


ſome meaſure, founded on parental authority 


originally, are ſtabbed in the very vitals.— 
There muſt alſo be an end of all family at- 
tachment and the ties of benevolence : how 
then can we expect mankind to be united by 
the moſt endearing of all ties, that of bene- 
volence, when their primary objects cannot 
ſecure them ?—Hence in the world we muſt 
look for miſanthropy and all its horrid con- 
ſequences, In reality all authority muſt be 
hereby ſhook to the very foundation, which, 
with reſpect to nations, in all human pro- 
bability, will end in ſome kind of revoluti- 
ons, but moſt probably in the eſtabliſnment 
of deſpotiſm. To the increaſe of thoſe pri- 
vate and public evils, the partiality of the 
polygamiſt to one particular wife and her 
offspring, which it is impoſſible to avoid, 
contributes not a little. From this parti- 


8 while ſome are ſuitably educated, 0- 
ther 
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thers have no education at all; but like their 
mothers, rejected and deſpiſed, they are con- 
demned to the moſt ſervile offices, and 
doomed to ignorance and wretchedneſs, with- 
out any proſpect of attaining that rank in 
life, which otherwiſe they might, merely 
becauſe not favourites. How much this 
likely to affect the integrity of mankind, and 
to put ſociety upon Aa wrong baſis, cannot 
but be evident even to the moſt careleſs ob- 
ſerver. | 5 
Tur ſcheme of a plurality of wives at 
once, which is nothing but a ſcheme of de- 
bauchery, would revive the old plan of diſ- 
truſt and confinement, inefficacious as to the 
object of it, and finally tending to debaſe 
the minds and morals of mankind. Moore, 
who has a right view of this matter, has ex- 
preſſed my ſentiments much better than I can 
do in any words of my own; therefore I ſhall 
take the liberty to quote him. The old 
plan of diſtruſt and confinement, without e- 
ven ſecuring what was it's object, muſt have 
had a ſtrong tendency to debaſe the minds 
of both the huſband and the wife ; for what 
| man 
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man whoſe mind was not perfectly abject, 
could have pleaſure in the ſociety of a wife, 
who, to his own conviction, languiſhed to 
be in the arms of another man ?—Of all the 
humble employments that ever the wretch- 
ed ſons of Adam fubmitted to, ſurely that of 
watching a wife from morning till night 
and all night too, is the moſt perfectly hu- 
miliating. View of Society, &c; Let. 
XXI. b ; | 


As the licentious great would multiply 
wives in proportion to their wealth, their 
power, and their influence, wretched would 
be the ſituation of thoſe females to whom 
nature has been kind by dealing out charms 
in profuſion; doomed to become the hapleſs 
victims of pride, luſt, oppreſſion ; forced a- 
eairift their inclinations by the commands of 
their ſuperiors, and detained by locks and 
bolts; they would be the firſt. objects, in a 
chriſtian country, of that horrid plan of 
rape and moſt abominable debauchery, which 
diſgrace the commerce of the ſexes in Ma- 
hometan countries : 


% * 


Where 
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Where each fair neck the yoke of Nlavery | 
galls, 
Clos'd in a proud . s lab walls; 
And taught, that levell'd with the brutal 
kind, 


Nor ſenſe, nor ſouls, to women are — 
Doux cou BE Feminiad, p. 8. 


Wo, that is not loſt to the feelings of 
humanity, would not oppoſe a ſyſtem big 
with ſo many evils, and indeed the ſource 
of moſt. Let the heart, that never knew 
one generous movement, equally a ſtranger 
to the tender feelings of undivided love, as 
to the ideas of modeſty and delicacy, influ- 
ence men to contend for polygamy and its 
inſeparable concomitant, tyrannical ſway o- 
ver the weaker ſex ; but deſpiſed be they by 
focieuy, and baniſhed for ever the fair circles 
of our amiable countrywomen, with whoſe 
happineſs they have ſported. Certain it is, 
that the Mahometan inſtitution of marriage, 
for which the author of Thelyphthora ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly contends, would put an end to ma- 
trimonial endearments, and wives would be 
nothing but the faves of proſtitution. This 

has 
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has uniformly been the caſe, and it is not to 
| be doubted, would be the caſe in this coun- 
try. But this impolitic and unſcriptural in- 
ſtitution would not only enſlave wives, but 
certainly would be productive of general ſla- 
very. If I miſtake not deſpotiſm is origi- 
nally founded upon mere ſuperiority of force: 
and it is rational to ſuppoſe, that when 
mankind ceaſe to be ſoftened in their morals 
by that politeneſs, which is the conſequence 
of a free intercourſe between the two ſexes, 
they will become gradually more and more 
barbarous, and revert to this mode of go- 
vernment, unworthy of an enlightened age. 
The rank aſſigned to women in domeſtic ſociety 
has very great influence upon the civiliza- 
tion, politics, and morals of nations, as 
has been obſerved and authenticated by 
all intelligent voyagers and travellers.—— 
Dr. Forſter obſerves, ©* the more debaſed 
the ſituation of a nation is, and of courſe 
the more remote from civilization, the more 
harſhly we found the women treated.” In 
nations where the women are eſteemed as 
they ought to be, and enjoy an equality of 
rights with the men, that harſhneſs of man- 
0 ners 
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ners is taken off, which is habitual amotig 
barbarous people. And as manners are 
ſoftened, people are proportionately more 
capable of tender feelings and mutual at- 
tachments. Thoſe that contend ſo rigidly 
for the abject inferiority of the women, do 
not ſeem to recollect, that what they want 
in bodily ſtrength, they make up by that of 
the mind: the greater delicacy of their 
bodily frame, and the finer texture of their 
nerves, put them in a capacity, if they chuſe 
to try the experiment, of improving and 
perfecting their intellectual faculties to a 
greater degree than men. As their nerves are 

finer than ours, the impreſſions upon their 
ſenſes are more rapid and more vivid :—hence 
they are quicker in obſerving the relations 
and properties of things; their memories are 
more retentive, and conſequently they are 
more enabled to abſtract general ideas from 
their perceptions. The men, on account 
of the ſuperiority of their bodily ſtrength, 
ſeem better qualified for the active and toil- 
ſome ſcenes of life. Among rude nations, 
this has ſometimes been made the foundation 
of arkretken; and, probably, for the ſame 


very 
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very intereſting reaſon, the ſame antiquated 
and abſurd ideas might be revived; but in 
this enlightened age, and in the preſent ſtate 
of things, and of marriage in particular, I 
cannot even ſuppoſe ſuch a change of notions. 
« But I readily quit a ſubject about which 
I am not much converſant, and {till leſs en- 
gaged by the object for which I write.” 


CERTAINLY in a ſcheme, which can be 
in no degree even tolerable without rigidly 
maintaining the inferiority of women, which 
mult eventually make them the moſt abject 
ſervants of their /urly lords, their mere 
drudges, compelled to perform every labo- 
rious part of domeſtic buſineſs, without any 
will of their own, and conſidered as beings 
only calculated for the gratification of brutal 
appetite . certainly, I fay, this muſt tend to 


reduce men to a degenerated and barbarous 


ſtate, and muſt be alſo particularly favour- 
able to abſolute power. Were not men more 
highly civilized by the delicacy and ſoftneſs 
of the other ſex, in conſequence of a free 
intercourſe between them, their manners 
would degenerate into a coarſeneſs and in- 


delieacy, 
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delicacy, which are characteriſtic of uncul- 
tivated minds. All hiſtory proves the truth 
of what I afſert here :—antiquity teaches us 
in every page, that where men have been 
debarred from a free converſation with the 
other more amiable ſex, — there, booriſh in 


their manners, and unamiable in their gene- 


ral character, political and moral, they have 
degenerated in their condition, and favery 


has been the conſequence, —or | a forlorn 


wretchedneſs. 


War I have been inveighing againſt, 
contributes to r7vef, as well as to form, the 
chains of deſpotiſm. In the Afiatic govern- 


ments, which are the moſt deſpotic, the 


women are treated as the moſt abject ſlaves, 
ſhut up in a ſeraglio, and guarded like pri- 
ſoners,—2 common conſequence of poly- 
gamy. But if the women were ſet at liberty 
in the regions of the Eaſt, and each woman 
matrimonially connected with the man of 
her choice, according to the original inſti- 


tution, I have no doubt but that the allure- 


ments of the fair ſex, would new- model the 


morals of thoſe * and conſequently 
their 
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their government, which probably would 
be amended: to the form of an European 
monarchy Hat preſent the ſuperſtition of 
thoſe people ſeem ſtrongly to oppoſe ſuch 
exalted views. That the confinement, or 
rather impriſonment, of the women, is a 
principal cauſe of the abandoned diſpoſition 
that prevails in the Eaſt, is evident from this 
circumſtance: that among the European 
| Rates, thoſe people enjoy the greateſt civil 
and religious liberty, where the women are 
under the leaſt reſtraint. - Hence we find the 
Spaniſh monarchy more deſpotic than that 
of France. In Spain, where that gloomy 
demon, JEALOus , influences the boſoms 
of individuals, the Duennas are nearly. as 
vigilant as the unuchs of Aſia: but in France 
the caſe is very different, where the women 
are indulged with great liberty, and where 
liberty would prevail univerſally, was it not 
reſtrained by the ſhackles of a bigotted re- 
ligion. In contending for a free intercourſe 
between the ſexes, which is highly expe- 
dient in the preſent ſtate of things, I with, 
however, to exclude all vicious levity, and 
am only an advocate for every innocent liber- 
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| ty, which in ſome meaſure conſtitutes the 


ſupremeſt pleaſure of ſocial intercourſe. -I 
know the conſtitution of man is ſuch, that 
he muſt be unhappy without ſome employ- 
ment to fix, and alſo ſome amuſement to 
difhpate his thoughts; therefore I am for 
allowing all the innocent pleaſures of ſociety, 
and in doing this I conſult his happineſs. 


ANOTHER appendage to polygamy is poly- 
gyny, which is cuſtomary among the African 


-nations, and leads to the greateſt debauchery, 
and all the horrid conſequences of ſeduction, 


attended with dereliction, Ogilby, in his 


Hiſtory of Aſia, page 49, obſerves, that the 


Perfians exceed moſt countries in wantonneſs 
and venerial exerciſes; for, befides their 
great number of wives, they are very much 
inclined to variety of women, and in all 
their cities, except Ardebil, are kept public 


Brothel-houſes, under the protection of the 


magiſtrates.” And the fame author inti- 
mates, that ſo abandoned are thoſe polyga- 
miſts, that the maſter of a feaſt thinks it as 
neceflary to provide women to accommodate 


his viſitants, as liqour. At a feaſt, the men 


retirg 
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retire into a private chamber with theſe 
wanton females, and return without the leaſt 
baſhfulneſs *—ſuch are the effects of cuftom 
over degenerated minds, and thus does poly- 
gamy tend to make the commerce of the /exes 
a mere debauch. In conſequence of this pro- 


fligacy, which entirely owes its origin to the 


introduction of polygamous contracts, their 
marriages are only a play of Faft and looſe ;" 
they turn off their wives when they pleaſe, - 
and are ſtill for variety ; and this liberty they 
take the rather, becauſe Mahomet, in his 
Alcoran, allows polygamy.” Id. page 54.— 
Beſides, they acquire other companions to 
their bed by Hire, and ſlaves by purchaſe, 
page 55. This infamous and iniquitous 
commerce, conſequent on the deſires of na- 
ture being unreſtrained and abuſed, where 
there appears nothing of the rational man, 
but much of a 42aftly paſſion, is a true picture 
of what muſt be the conſequence of taking 
many wives at once. If it be allowed good 
philoſophy, that the ſame cauſes muſt pro- 
duce the ſame effects, then we may ſet down 
this practice, not as reſtraining, but as vaſtly 


promoting proſtitution and its conſequence, 
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female ruin : Proſtitution, big with the 


molt horrid miſchiefs to individuals, is ini- 


mical to ſociety and government.—** There 
are,” ſays Baron Monteſquieu, ** ſo many 
evils attending the loſs of virtue ina woman, 
the whole ſoul is ſo degraded by it, and fo 

many other faults follow upon it, that, in a 
popular ſtate, public incontinence may be re- 
garded as the greateſt of misfortunes.” But 
how ridiculous is it ſeriouſly to contend for 
the adoption of a ſcheme, by way of preven- 
tion andremedy, which muſt, in the courſe of 
things, be productive of all the evils intended 
to be remedied, and many additional ones 


In polygamy, conjugal faith is rot reci- 
procal—a condition eſſentially neceſſary to 
every covenant, and particularly ſo to that 
of marriage, the mot ſacred of any. With- 
out this requiſite, the reciprocal duties of 
Huſband and wife are inſecure ; and though 
this is a private relation, yet it is the ſource 
of all relationſhip and benevolence; and if 
we neglect the ſecurity of its ſeveral duties, 
we negle& eventually the ſecurity of the 
public good, which depends more on domeſtic 


order 
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order than the regulations of ſtateſmen. In 
contracts the obligations muſt be mutual ;— 
both muſt be bound, or neither ;—but in 
polygamous contracts the obligations are not 
mutual therefore both are not | equally 
bound, and this defect cannot but be highly 
injurious to civil ſociety, which is very ma- 
terially concerned with reſpect to the obliga- 
tions and obſervance of covenants. The 
idea of jointenancy has been ſuggeſted by 
way of anſwer to this ſort of objection ; 
of which I have only to ſay, that it will not 
hold, and that the conſidering women as 
mere private property, deſtined only to gratify 
brutal appetite, has been productive of that 
oppreſſion and wretchedneſs, which have 
been the lot of the ſex under the Mahome« 


tan inſtitution of marriage. 


. In regard to population, an object worth 
the attention of ſtateſmen, and as ſuch no- 
ticed here, monogamy is certainly moſt fa- 
vourable to that, as has been ſatisfactorily 
proved by many ingenious and ſenfible rea- 
ſoners ; and indeed it muſt be fo from a 
plyjeal neceſſity. Where the proportion of 
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men to women are nearly equal, there is no 
doubt but it accelerates moſt the increaſe of 
mankind ; for by many connexions men are 
not only debilitated, but alſo exhauſted of 
the principles of generation, Beſides, where 
there is an equality of males and females, 'if 
ſome men take ſeveral wives, others muſt go 
without, and ſo one end of their creation 
would be fruſtrated. I have not the leaſt 
doubt, that eight women with each a huſ- 
band, would have more children than if two 
buſbands only were aſſigned them; that is, 
each huſband to have four wives. Indeed I 
have never yet heard any poſition of this 
kind controverted even by the moſt ſtrenu- 


ous advocates for a plurality of wives: in 


reality, it is too notoriouſly true to admit of 
any fair oppoſition; therefore I conclude, 
that as the proportion of women to men is 
nearly equal in this kingdom, as has been 
often proved by the moſt accurate calcula- 
tions, that monogamy, under the idea of 
accelerating population, ought to obtain 
in this country. For though I am confident 


that we have many peculiar advantages ariſing 


from our inſular ſituation, and the ſinuoſity 
”_ 
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of our coaſts, yet the increaſe of our num 
bers is too important an object to be ne- 
glected; and therefore I cannot but adopt a 
maxim worthy of ſtateſmen, that the num- 
bers of the people are the riches of the fate, 
if they are induſtrious. By the increaſe of 
the numbers of mankind, and the promo- 


tion of induſtry, new channels are opened 


for wealth, and nations are raiſed from in- 


ſignificance to importance. And in this great 


commercial country, the attending to theſe 


things is highly neceſſary, particularly fo, 


indeed when we refle& on the envy of our. 
neighbours, their wiſhes to humble us, and 
the formidable attempts that are now making 
for that very purpoſe, But if any ſhould 
aſk my opinion with reſpect to the increaſe 


of the numbers of mankind, I ſhould give 


it for monogamy under a favourable policy, 


the promotion of induſtry, the preſervation 


of the national virtues, and would recom- 
mend to truſt the reſt to nature. It is not 
by premiums to marriage, allurements to 
the ſettlement of foreigners, or the detention 
of the natives at home, that mankind are 
encreaſed ;—give them liberty and perſonal 
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ſecurity—enſure them the fruits of their 
labour, their trade, or commerce, and even 
where there is no great facility of procuring 
ſubſiſtence, a foundation is laid in a ſtate, 
on which nature has ſecured the increaſe of 
its members. If the freedom of mankind 
and their happineſs are not attended to, other 
aids to population will be quite ineffectual; 
but if thev are, ſuch tempting ſituations will 
be ſoon peopled up to the meaſure of the 
means of ſubſiſtence. But if, as an ingenious 
writer remarks, ©* we oppreſs or degrade 
mankind with one hand, it is vain, like 
Octavius, to hold out in the other the baits 
of marriage, or the whip to barrenneſs. It 
1s vain to invite new inhabitants from abroad, 
while thoſe we already poſſeſs are made to 
hold their tenure with uncertainty, and to 
tremble, not only under the proſpect of a 
numerous family, but even under that of a 
precarious and doubtful ſubfiſtence for them- 
ſelves.” Ferguſon's Hiſtory of Civil Society, 
p- III. ſect. 4.—But at the ſame time that we 
turn our attention to the numbers and wealth 
of a people, we ſhould not forget what is 
the moſt important to human ſociety, the 

1 preſervation 
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preſervation of national virtues. If "theſe 
are not attended to, projects of mighty ſettle- 
ment, and ſudden population, inſtead of be- 


ing productive of national ſafety, will only 


hurry mankind into ſcenes, where, expoſed 


to corruption, without virtue, they will be 


ſubject to it, and, in the end, to oppreſſion 


and ruin. If the prevention of corruption is 


not made an object of the ſtate, . ſchemes of 
population, of commerce, and of wealth, 
are inefficacious to attain national ſecurity, 
or national ſafety. Hiſtory is replete with 
inſtances of the corrupted ſlaviſh many being 
ſubjugated by the virtuous few. In a decay- 
ing ſtate, whatever other means we make uſe 
of, we do but tamper with palliatives, ex- 
cept an ultimate remedy is provided againſt 
corruption the root of the evil. — Having 
given this important caution, I will return 
to the ſubject more , under diſ- 
cuſſion. 


Tux growing deſpotiſm of Europe, un- 
favourable to the increaſe of mankind, may 
make many leave it for ſituations more allur- 


ing. In regard to ourſelves, a load of taxes, 
(tho 
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(tho' under a happy political mens) 
which affects much the neceſſaries of life, 


and makes them ſcarcely to be procured in 


a quantity ſufficient for their ſupport, by 
the lower orders of men—thoſe induſtrious 
and uſeful members of the community ; and 
the engrofling of farms—an. almoſt intole- 
rant evil—are circumſtances unpromiſing 
with reſpect to the increaſe of our numbers. 
What a happy fituation for mankind, when 
« each man has his houſe and his field to 
himfelf !'—We may ſay of it, as Hume did 
of a ſimilar fituation, ** how favourable to 
induſtry and agriculture, to marriage, and to 
population.” Beſides, the neceſſary of fe 


is a vague and relative term: it is one thing 


with the ſavage, and another with the citizen, 
and it varies with the different conditions of 


the latter, as well as the former. The in- 
creaſe of the plantain and cocoa of the one, 


and of the trade, commerce, and wealth of 


the other, make it different. With us, by 
the increaſe pf wealth, and its concomitant, 


ingenious luxury, which has made our ima- 
ginary wants as clamorous as the natural, it 


is difficult to be aſcertained, But I have ſaid 


enough 
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enough on a ſubje& that has been already 
difcuſſed by able writers ;—to which I wil 
take the liberty to add, that as all wiſe policy 
abhors celibacy, as repugnant to the inten- 
tions of God and nature, I am not a little 
farpriſed, that, while the miniſter is diſ- 
treſſed for an object of taxation, the batche- 
tors in the kingdom, who are numerons, and 
paſs their time in luxurious caſe,  Thould 


ps his attention, 


Ix a Wound where there is not a facility 
of procuring ſubſiſtence, Tam apprehenſive, 
the liberty of a multiplication of wives, 
prompted by luſt, and unreſtrained, would 
be very inconvenient, not only to families, 
but to the community at large. In warm 
climes, where little cloathing is required, 
and where fruits, and other things, which 
afford maintenance and ſupport to mankind, 
are ſpontaneouſly produced, there will be 
little care or concern about the conſequences 
of marriage, But in this country, where 
every thing muſt be produced by the aids of | 
labour and induftry, the caſe is very diffe- 
rent. Imprudence, with reſpe& to marriage, 
18 
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is certainly the moſt pardonable of any im- 
prudence whatever; but if carried to very 
great lengths, it muſt be productive of na- 
tional inconveniences, which are within the 
duty: of the civil magiſtrates to remedy.— 
Where commerce has introduced luxury, 
and multiplied the wants of mankind,—in 
this ſtate of things, I am conſcious, poly- 
gamy would be detrimental to the public, 
and would make no inconſiderable addition 
to the poor-rates, already very burthenſome, 
and to the number of the inhabitants of 
thoſe difagrecable abodes, the priſons of this 


kingdom ; which muſt, I preſume, on this 


occaſion, be conſiderably enlarged, eſpecially 
the apartments for debtors. The preſent 
ſplendor in dreſs, equipage, furniture, and 
entertainments, if they have in them any 
public utility, are objections to the intro- 


duction of polygamy; but, perhaps, are too 


inſignificant to be ſeriouſly introduced in the 
preſent controverſy, However this be, Iam 
certain that thouſands are now unmarried 
merely becauſe they dread anumerous family, 


from the known difficulty of ſupporting it. 


Among the Jews, it ought to be obſerved, 
| a plu- 
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a plurality of wives was not any inconve- 
nience or incumbrance, on account of the 
fertility of the ſoil of their country, and 
their fimple way of living. But if they 
found their wives inconvenient or diſagree- 
able, Moſes had provided them a remedy by 

| divorce for the moſt trivial reaſons ; which 
is, I ſuppoſe, a neceſſary adjunct to the ſcheme 
of polygamy. I am led to make this obſer- 
vation from the united teſtimony of hiſtory. 
All hiſtory is uniform in atteſting, that every 
ſtate which allowed a plurality of wives at 
once, allowed alſo a facility of matrimonial 
ſeparations : hence it ſeems as if they were 
neceſſarily connected. This impolitic in- 
dulgence cannot but be injurious to ſociety: 
indeed, when once the progreſs of ingenious 
luxury has vitiated the taſte of mankind, it 
will be found the ſource of the worſt cor- 
ruptions, as it was among the antient Ro- 
mans. As this is repugnant to the well- 
| being of ſociety, ſo it is alſo to the divine 
law; which regards with . ſuch myſterious 
reverence” the nuptial tie, that it will not 
have it unlooſed for any ſupervenient cauſe 
but 
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but zncontinence. * Therefore, to take away 
one great ſource of corruption, root and 
branch, we muſt prohibit polygamy and 
cauſeleſs divorce together, for the good of 
ſociety, and the preſervation of the genuine 


obligations of n 


Ir theſe obſervations, in regard to the truth 
of them in ſociety, may be relied on, even 
if the law of God had left polygamy as a 
matter indifferent, yet it would be highly 
impolitic to introduce it in this country. 
But when we call to mind that it is prohi- 
bited by the law of God, we have every rea- 
ſon to vote for the continued prohibition of 
it by government: and when we contemplate 
theſe ſeveral objections, we are neceſſarily led 
to this concluſion, that the law-of God and 
the good of ſociety are the /ame. When 
theſe ſeveral things that I have alledged are 
duly and candidly attended to, I doubt not 
but all thoſe, in whoſe hearts lewdneſs hath 


not efflicedevery idea of purity and morality, 


will join with me in oppoſing the introduc- 
tion of Mahomet's inſtitution of marriage. 


* Matthew ch. xix. 9. B | 
but 
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But at the ſame time that I view, with de- 


teſtation, this practice, and all its horrid 
appendages, I cannot but declare my abhor- 
rence of ſeducing and abandoning innocent 
| Females, which have been productive of ſuch 


effects as ſhock humanity to relate. From a 


ſcheme of ſeduction, which many, from 
| whom one might expect better things, have 
come into, a train of evils have infeſted ſo- 
ciety. Polygyny,* confidered ſimply in it- 
ſelf, unconnected with its conſequences, 
more deteſtable than polygamy, becauſe a 
ſcheme of total jirreſponſibility of the man 
to the woman, prevails vaſtly among us, and 
deſerves reprehenſion. The latter firſt gave 
riſe to the former; — for after men were al- 
lowed to take women with few obligations, 
they ſoon proceeded to take them without 
any at all, and to abandon them at pleaſure; 
which muſt always be the caſe, when the 
obligations of marriage are weakened or diſ- 
penſed with. Horrid are the conſequences 


* Polygyny, derived from v, multus, and yur, mulier, 
imports the having many women without obligation or 
reſponſibility. Polygamy, from wave, multus, and yau@e, 
nuptie, implies having many wives at once. 


of 
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of ſeduction !—Hence this monſter, proſti- 
tution, with giant- ſtrides, proceeds to depo- 
pulate the land. The Roman fabulous hiſ- 
tory informs me, that the Cretan monſter 
was ſatisfied yearly with devouring ſeven 
youths ; but not ten times ſeven, nor a hun- 
dred times ſeven ſeduced women, can ſa- 
tisfy this monſter. Hear this, ye abandoned 
ſons of Adam, and ſhudder !—thouſands of 
beautiful, and once modeſt females (and till 
might have been ſo, had it not been for the 
arts of thoſe, who, inſtead of being pro- 
tectors, become betrayers) are yearly ſacri- 
ficed at the ſhrine of proſtitution ?—The 
author of Thelyphthora, ſo far as he had an 
intention of remedying this, had an inten- 
tion that was benevolent. He has repreſented 
the conſequences of proſtitution ſo maſterly 
and ſo juſtly, that I will lay it before my 
readers, notwithſtanding I differ with him 
as to the mode of prevention.—** The juſt 
deteſtation and abhorrence with which we 
look on a Turkiſh ſeraglio, and all the appen- 
dages relative to the management of it, ought 
ſtill to increaſe, when carried to a ſurvey of 
our ſeraglios in England; — l mean our public 
| brothels, 
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brothels, where are to be found numbers of 
young, beautiful, and once modeſt and in- 
nocent females, who have been ſeduced and 
deſerted, and are now driven into the horrid 
neceſſity of common proſtitution, to keep them 
from ſtarving. The doors of theſe houſes of 
infumy are open to every comer—the women 
the temporary property of every vi/tor— 
filthineſs and obſcenity defile their conver- 
lation, and the moſt abandoned profligacy 
attends their actions. Theſe houſes are ac- 
commodated to men of all ranks and degrees, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt ; and leſt the 
plan of lewdneſs ſhould ſuffer by being nar- 
rowed within the boundaries of walls, every 


public ſtreet, after a certain time of. night, 


exhibits a kind of itinerant /eraghto, where 
men are ſaved the trouble of going out of 
their way :—they are met by numbers of 
women, whoſe language and behaviour are 
too ſhockingly indecent to mention, and 


who ſeem ſo far to have obliterated every 


trace of Female delicacy, as to retain nothing 
which can beſpeak them to be women, but 


their mere ſhape, 
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« LE T us, from theſe ſcenes of horror, turn 
our eyes to the wards of a public hoſpital, to 
which the harpies are configned by the force 
of a diſeaſe, which, after having communi- 
cated to numbers of men, threatens their 
own deſtruction. Here may be ſeen female 
| ruin in its laſt ſtage of ignominy and miſery. 
1 The bloom of youth, the gracefulneſs of 
form, the beauty of features, are fled and 
gone; and the whole frame diſſolving into 
corruption, rottenneſs, and duſt. The mind, 
equally contaminated with the body, exhi- 
bits a hideous mixture of remorſe, ignorance, 
guilt, ſtupidity, hardneſs, and deſpair.— 
Thelyphthom, vol. II. p. 86, 87. 


CERTAINLY this is inconſiſtent with good 
policy, and diſgraceful to human nature— 
proceeding in the firſt place from /uxury and 
ſenſuality, and riſing to its preſent enormous 
height from the relaxation of our laws; but 
if this 1s not the caſe, and no law in being 
can reſtrain it, there is no remedy but com- 
pelling the /educer, if unmarried, to marry 
the woman he {educes—or, if a married man, 
to maintain her. But, I am fully perſuaded, 
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were our laws rigorouſly enforced; they 
would put a ſtop to the ſeducing arts of our 
forward youth; and as to houſes of infamy, 
our law conſiders them as public nuſances;— 
and they may, upon indictment, * be 8UP- 
PRESSED and FIN ED. But it is with 75%, 
as with our poor laws :—gentlemen do not 

ſeem willing to try what they can do;;—till 
they have done this, and found them inſuffi- 
cient, it is quite abſurd to introduce others; 
and particularly ſo, if they are found liable 
to equal or greater objections. All innova- 

tions upon our national ſyſtem of laws, muſt 

be attended with great temporary inconve- 

nience ; but when theſe are ill-digeſted, fo 

that they will, in the ordinary courſe of 
things, be productive of equal or greater 
miſchiefs than they pretend to prevent, they 
deſerve the warmeſt oppoſition, Innovators 
themſelves ſpeak a very different language; 
but that is not to be wondered at. In all 
attempts to overturn ſyſtems, it is common. 
to endeavour, firſt of all, to perſuade men 
that they are ill-governed, are under abſurd 


* 1 Hawk. P. C. 198, 225. Blackſtone's Commentaries, 
B. iv. C. 13 25 ' 
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and vicious cuſtoms—prejudices—vulgar er- 
rors—and ſuperſtition . But in general there 
is more of pride and ſelf-conceit in theſe 
attempts than real benevolence. It is very 
flattering to human vanity, when ſome ſcheme 
of ſeeming piety is invented, which promiſes | 
to ſet the projector above the common level 
of mankind, even if it is but in his own 


ideas. But ſober men will think for them- 


ſelves, and will not be led away * by the 
« fleight of men, and cunning craftineſs, 
% whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” — 
© Terepyic po; H webodeiav 156 , i craftineſs for 


the methodical inculcation of = ph. 


ch. iv. ver. 14. 


AFTER turning my thoughts from ſcenes 
of debauchery, proſtitution, ruin, and deceit, 
I can contemplate with great pleaſure the ad- 
vantages of modeſty and delicacy in the fair 
ſex, and honour and virtue in the other: 
theſe advantages I need not recite ; ſuffice it 
at preſent to ſay, that many fair examples we 
have of this kind among thoſe of the higher, 


as well as of the lower, orders of the com- 


munity ;—many examples we have of conju- 
gal 


SOL YOAMTF.. Mw 


gal fidelity and matrimonial happineſs ; and it 
ought not to be the leaſt encouragement to 
our imitation that we have the beft example 
in the higheſt place, Whether what I have 
ſaid, in conformity to the la of God, and 
in defence of our national ſyſtem of laws, re- 
lative to marriage, tends more to the ſecurity 
of theſe things ſo deſirable to ſociety, than 
what a late writer has ſaid, muſt eventually 
be determined by the public voice. 


Wren the diſcerning reader has candidly 
revolved in his mind the above poſitions, 
and others that may incidentally ariſe from 
them, he will, probably, ſee deep into the 
vile and iniquitous ſcheme of Polygamy. 
When he confiders it as repugnant to the 
laws of Heaven he will condemn it, what- 
ever ſanction it may have from any other au- 
thority: but when he calls to mind its bane- 
ful conſequences, which are not reſtrained 
within the limits of private families, but ex- 
tend themſelves to the community at large, 
he muſt execrate it; and when conſidered as 
deſtructive of the juſt rights and the happi- 
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neſs of mankind, nay often of their lives, he 
may ſay in the language of Virgil: 


FTriſtius haud illis monſtrum, nec ſævior ulla 


Peſtis et ira Deum Stygiis ſeſe extulit undis. 
„A heavier ſcourge was nel er deſign'd 
by By hell itſelf to plague mankind. w_ 

Mn. lib. 3, 1. 214, 215. 


THrost who wiſh well to the public, nay 
that do but conſult the peace and comfort 
of them ſelves and families, can have nothing 
to do with this practice, but to abhor the 
very thoughts of it; and in commendation of 
monogamy contraſted with the contrary prac- 
tice, muſt ſay with old Horace: 

Felices ter et amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula: nec + malls 
Divulſus querimoniis 
Suprema citius ſolvet amor die. 
Lib. 1. Ode 13, I. 17.—20. 
Thrice happy they, in pure delights, 
Whom love with mutual bonds unites ; 
Unbroken by complaints or ſtrife, 
Ev'n to the lateſt hour of life. 
80 Francis, 


Is 
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In this diſtracted and corrupted ſtate of 
things, there is a poſſibility of a man's being 
unhappy with a ſingle wife, —which is no 
objection to marriage; becauſe not eſſential, 
but only accidental. But it is impoſſible he 
ſhould be exactly in the ſame predicament as 
with ſeveral wives. However, I do not ſay 
that theſe objections are inſuperable, let the 
divine law be what it will. All conditions 
of human life have their inconveniencies ; 
but to attend to theſe, in a way which is pro- 
hibited by Gop's law, is folly and impiety 
in the ſuperlative degree. With reſpect 
to the arguments brought againſt polygamy 
from its intolerancy in civil ſociety, as this 
practice ſtands condemned by the word of 
God, we may ſafely attend to them ; but if 
it had been unnoticed there, they would be 
ſufficient to convince us, of the inexpediency 
of it. In reality it is ſuch an offence againſt. 
domeſtic order, and the due political regimen 
of ſtates, that even if the Bible had not de- 
termined it either lawful or unlawful, expe- 
diency would declare againſt it. 
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Brrors I conclude this chapter, 1 beg 
leave to recommend to my fair country-wo- 
men to pity their /7a7/ ters, and to uſe every 
means in their power to reſcue them from 
diſtreſs and ruin. This benevolence would 
be well extended, in particular to ſuch a one, 
as having offended with the man of her choice, 
is afterwards abandoned by him. Cuſtom, 
arbitrary and undiſtinguiſhing, has conſigned 
ſuch women to infamy equally as proſtitutes ; 


but certainly there is a very material differ- 


ence. The woman, who from a principle 
of luſt or avarice, ſells or beſtows her favours 
promiſcuouſly, is a WHORE, according to 
the true and radical import of the word, 
mM, Or Top 3 but that the Woman, who 
gives her perſon into the poſſeſſion of the 
man ſhe loves merely to be hs only, ſhould 


be ſo denominated, ſeems to me repugnant to 


the juſt idea of thoſe terms, and to the Bible; 
however it muſt be admitted that ſhe is guilty 
of an indiſcretion, of impurity and unclean- 
ne; but not to ſuch a degree as to deſerve 
to be deteſted and deſpiſed by fociety. Was 
the odium to fall on its proper object, the 
feducer, it would be a cheek upon that arti- 

fice, 
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fice, cruelty, and caprice, which characterize 
modern gallants: Add to this, a great flood- 
gate of proſtitution would be ſtopt. Child- 
murder and the procuring abortion would be 
prevented, and the undeſigning female, ſaved 
to herſelf, her friends, and mankind, would 
return to induſtry, inſtead of repairing to a 
brothel loaded with infamy. However theſe 
obſervations may be received, certain I am, 
that they proceed from the ſame principles 
that induced me to write this book, the love 
of mankind, and a benevolent intention of ſe. 
curing and promoting their happineſs. | 


Ix in the above thoughts, deduced from 
fats and univerſal experience, with thoſe that 
are immediately /eriptural, I have ſuggeſted 
any thing which tends to ſecure the weaker 
ſex againſt the injuſtice, oppreſſion, and luſt of 
the ſtronger ;—any thing that tends to pre- 
ſerve their rank in life—their happineſi— 
matrimonial endearments—and the obligations 
| of marriage, as enjoined by our wiſe Creator, 
or in defence of our national ſyſtem of laws 
relative thereto, as it is conformable to that 
veavenly fyſtem—1I have gained the object I 
9 had 
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had in view. Actuated only by a deſire to 
promote the public good, and to ſupport the 
JUST RIGHTS of Eve's fair daughters, I am 
ſingularly careleſs about what learned critics 
may ſay of this treatiſe, conſidered merely 
as a compoſition ; and as it is writ more with 
a view to general information, than to con- 
troverſy, the lateneſs of its appearance can 
be no objection. If ſincerity of heart and 


honeſty of intentions entitle writers to can- 
dour from the public, I ſhall hope for it, 


and particularly from that more amiable part 
whoſe cauſe I have defended. Truth is truth, 
however mean its appearance, or however 
humble the perſon from whom it comes ; 
therefore the author expects it will, in the - 
preſent inſtance, be attended to, though not 
honoured with a great name. The author's 
only remaining wiſh is, that his readers may 
impartially and attentively conſider the evi- 
dence brought againſt polygamy, on the 


footing of nature, reaſon, and that conſciouſ- 


neſs of right and wrong, which is never far 
remote from undegenerated minds, as alſo 
what is ſaid in defence of our national ſyſtem 
relative to marriage, and for the prevention 


of 
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of proſtitution ; and that they may weigh 
the whole in the balance of the ſanctuary, 


and attend, or not attend, accordingly to 
What is here inculcated, 
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On the MARRIAGE-ACT. 
A” a neceſſary appendix to the foregoing 
ſheets, which have for one principal 
object the defence of our ſyſtem of laws re- 
lative to marriage, I now proceed to take a 


view of Stat. 26 Geo. II. ch. 23. As there 


is no ſpecific charge directly brought againſt 

this law, I am rather at a loſs how to ſhape | 
an anſwer to its oppoſers : but as the oppoſi- 
tion of our modern declaimers ſeems levelled 
againſt our whole matrimonial ſyſtem, in 
what I have to ſay, I ſhall have an eye to 
that, as well as to the particular proviſions 


of the marriage- act, which I do not intend 


to debate clauſe by clauſe, but to contem- 
plate the chief matters juſt as they happen 
to occur to me, after having adjuſted ſome 


preliminaries, 


THE PROPAGATION of our fpecies is ne- 


ceſſary, for evident purpoſes, and nature has 
been 
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been particularly careful to ſecure it :—in- 
deed-it may be called her primary dictate, 
and can only be ſaid to be equalled by the 
defire of ſelf-preſervation, with which it is 
intimately connected. With reſpect to the 
mutual deſtres ſubſiſting between the two 
ſexes, they are not ſinful in themſelves; but 
on the contrary /awful, and may, and ought, 
to be gratified, being neceſſary for the pre- 
| ſervation of the ſpecies not, however, by 
the looſe and intemperate commerce of the 
ſexes, which Nature, Reaſon, and Scripture 
abhor, but by the chaſte medium of the 
marriage-bed. Promiſcuous amours, abhor- 
rent from all our ideas of decency and pro- 
priety, fatal to the increaſe of mankind, 
their virtue, and their happineſs, can never 
be endured in civil fociety. As marriage is 
neceflary for the multiplication of mankind, 
and for the preſervation of the national vir- 
tue—which is proved by univerſal expe- 
rience, it ought to meet with general en- 
couragement, and uniformly has in all well- 
regulated ſocieties : and this doctrine ought 
to be particularly attended to in this land 
of freedom, where poPULATion muſt in 

ſome 
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ſome meaſure ſupply the want of territory, 
and, in conjunction with freedom, give vi- 
gour to trade and commerce, the ba/;zs of our 
national greatneſs. How population may 
be promoted I have already hinted. I am 
not fond of the immediate ſchemes of ſtateſ- 
men :—let them take care to do no miſchief; 
let them not ſmother the fire of youth, and 
the buſineſs of MARRIAGE and POPULA- 
TION will go on equal to the moſt ſanguine 
expectations. 


Also, if what politicians tell us be true, 
that the wealth and ſtrength of nations are 
their numbers, which ſeems to have been a 
maxim of the wiſe legiſlators of Greece and 
Rome, and of Moſes the Jewiſh legiſlator, to 
which I will ſubſcribe, provided they are 
induſtrious, I mean the members of the ſtate 
in general; then reſtraints upon marriage, 
greater than the good of ſociety requires, 
mult be injurious and impolitic. Throwing 
undue reſtraints in the way of marriage is not 
only detrimental to the public by prevent- 
ing the increaſe of the people, and particu- 
larly of the lower claſs, that moſt uſeful 

part 
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part of the community; but is further inju- 
rious to the public, and as Judge Blackſtone 
obſerves, to religion and morality, by en- 
couraging licentiouſneſs and debauchery a- 
mongſt the ſingle of both ſexes ; and thereby 
deſtroying one end of ſociety and govern- 
ment, which is concubitu prohibere vago. 
Comment. b. 1. c. 15. 


THe paſſion, love, being deſigned by na- 
ture to be fronger than reaſon, to circum- 
ſcribe it rigidly by prudence would be acting 
in oppoſition to the preſervation of our ſpe- 
cies, but to reſtrain it too much by human 
laws, I mean more than the good of ſociety 
requires, is counteracting the intentions of 
nature and of Heaven. In this ſtate of things 
marriage may be conſidered as an act of paſ- 
ſion rather than of prudence; however all 
prudential feelings ought not to be ſubdued ; 
becauſe that would be productive of very in- 
convenient diſcretions, which becoming ge- 
neral would ripen into zatzonal evils. When 
I reaſon in this manner, it is not from ſordid 
motives ; but from a conſideration of the 


moral effects, and the conſequent real hap- 
pineſs 
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pineſs of mankind. For though I would 


not have paſſion wholly to triumph over rea- 
fon, yet no one deteſts more than I do that 
wretched ſet of mankind, who refer every 
object to perſonal intereſt. When I conſider 
the different ſituations of youth, as indulged 
or oppoſed in their inclinations, I find my- 
ſelf inclined to declare, not againſt the laws 
of my country, but againſt paternal ſeverity. 
A little imprudence, relative to marriage, 
may be the ſource of induſtry ; the married 
pair may live happy and virtuous, and may 
procure a competency, whereby the firſt er- 
ror is retrieved ; whereas on the contrary, 
very different is the probable ſituation of 
youth wantonly checked in the wiſhes of 
their hearts; 7heſe they are apt to indulge 
unlawfully, and inſtead of advancing in that 
honourable walk which I have juſt mention- 
ed, they ſtep backwards into the devious 
walks of vice. When youth are inconſide- 
rately deprived of the object of their choice, 
conſequences diſagreeable and ruinous may 


be expected. On the fide of the male, diſſi- 


pation, folly and debauchery; on that of 
the female, if there is great delicacy of con- 
ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, death; or elſe, equally: loſt to her 
friends and the publie; ſhe herds with thoſe 
abandoned and wretched women, where 4:/- 
eaſe ſoon puts a period to a diſgraceful and 


hated life; and thus ends many a fine wo- 


man, who might otherwiſe have been ranked 
among the moſt amiable of wives and of mo- 
thers. This proceeds not from any defect 
in our ſyſtem, but from the abuſe of diſcre- 
tionary power lodged with parents and guar- 
dians. I know that the idea of eſtabliſhing 
this authority in a parent has been repro- 
bated: by an able orator I; which is founded 
merely, as he ſays, on the parent's reaſon and 
experience being greater than thoſe he ſhould 
govern, and this is repreſented as the univer- 
fal plea of deſpotiſm, public as well as pri- 
vate. © Certainly this is an ingenious way of 
arguing, but there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that parents will act as much from parental 
feelings, as the dictates of experience and ma- 
tured judgment. And with reſpect to pater- 
nal injunctions in particular, certainly they 
muſt be ſweetened with the ſeelings of the fa. 
ber zit is not in human nature to do other- 
| + Hon. C. Fox. h | 
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wiſe. I can no more admit that the genera- 
lity of parents can wiſh their children ill, 
or oppoſe their real happineſs, than I can 
think the Creator of mankind neglectful of 
their good: It would be an inſult to the under- 
ſtanding of mankind to ſay, that the hoary 
head of age is not more capable of forming 
juſt ideas of mundane happineſs, than youth 
unexperienced and unthinking. If then pa- 
rents are thus circumſtanced, the truſt repoſed 
in them has a rational foundation. In the 
Bible no doctrine is more plainly taught 
than that children owe a reverentzal obedience 


to their parents, and by the law of Moſes, 


contumacy was puniſhed with great ſeverity. 
With reſpect to the affair of marriage in par- 
ticular, the conſent of the father was eſſential 
to it. Every reaſon that is brought for this, 


will hold equally for that of the mother, or 
guardians, to whom parental care is delegated. 


But ſhould the obtaining the conſent of the 
mother or guardians be impracticable, from 
their being“ in, parts beyond the ſeas,” or 


8 
- 


non compos mentis, or if they be in- 
duced UNREASONABLY and by UNDUE Mo- 
TIVES to abuſe the truſt repoſed in them, by 

| refuſing 
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_ refuſing their conſent to a proper marriage,” 
then upon application by petition” to the 
Lord Chancellor, he will proceed upon the 
petition in a ſummary way, and if the pro- 
poſed marriage be proper, it will be judici- 
ally declared ſo by an order of Court, and 
may afterwards be ſolemnized *, becauſe this 
order ſupplies the want of conſent. 

No proviſion however is made in caſe the 
father ſhould be unreaſonably froward, or la- 
bour under any mental or other incapacity. 
Whether under theſe circumſtances, from 
the general reaſon of the law, the Court of 
Chancery would grant redreſs, is properly 
the buſineſs of profeſional men to determine. 
It is to be withed that this remedy was leſs 
expenſive, and brought nearer home to the 
parties; under the civil law, which our mu- 
nicipal law in this caſe has partly followed, 
it was adminiſtered by the judge, or the pre- 
ſident of the province. However ſociety 
may determine in future about the power I 
have juſt been mentioning, whether to veſt 
it ſolely in the Lord Chancellor, from the 
idea of his being the guardian of all infants, 

* 26 Geo. II. c. 33, Sect. 12. 
(3-0-2 or 
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or to extend it to the magiſtrates in general ; 
that mankind ſhould be under ſome diſabilities 
relative to matrimony, at leaſt ſo far as de- 
cency, their good and happineſs in their 
collective and individual capacities require, 
is a point that I can by no means give up; 
though at the ſame time I declare againſt all 
unſcriptural and impolitic incapacities created 
by mere human authority. Many ſtateſmen, 
_ ſtrongly impreſſed with an idea of the impro- 
priety of reſtraints upon marriage, have gone 
too far in their attempts to widen the lati- 
tude of the liberty, of marriage; anxious 
only for the numbers of the herd they would 
propagate; they pay no attention to the hap- 
pineſs, the moral, and political character of 
a people; conſequently from a principle of 
un governed zeal, or rather virtue run mad, 
they have attacked ſyſtems which the expe- 
rience of years has proved to be founded in 
wiſdom and good policy. Inſtead of a ſyſ- 
tem wiſe and politic, we are to have no ſyſ- 
tem at all; for whoeyer contemplates the 
ſchemes offered, will find, that in the prin- 


ciples of them, they leave every thing /oo/e 
and 
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and wnſettled, which muſt be a terrible in- 
convenience to individuals and ſociety. 


AFTER revolving the matter in my mind, 
J feel myſelf totally averſe to giving up pa- 
rental authority, the ſecurity of which is the 
principal object of our matrimonial laws ; in- 
deed "reaſon, ſcripture, and the good of ſo- 
ciety forbid it. The moment that this au- 
thority 1s ſuperſeded, a ſource of inconveni- 


_ cies to ſociety, and diſtreſs to private fami- 


lies, are opened. Then would youthful pre- 
cipitancy and imbecility of judgment be ex- 
poſed to all the arts of experienced deceit ; 
then would folly begin its reign, and youth, 


raſhand precipitate, would be beed/efly plunged 
into an abyſs of wretchedneſs, miſery, beg- 


gary, and ruin. Indeed it would be very im- 
prudent to demoliſh or even lower thoſe fa- 
lutary bulwarks, the formalities of the Mar 
riage- Act, which are raiſed againſt the arti- 


fices of deſigning men, and the fatal conſe- 


quences of the LEvITY of youth. It is ne- 
ceſſary to domeſtic order and the good of ſo- 
ciety, that there ſhould be filial ſubordina- 


tion—the elements of government ; but yet 


8 there 
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there is a time when youth ſhould be eman- 
cipated, and that 1s when they are endowed 
with the uſe of ſtrong reaſon ; then I con- 


tend they ought to contract matrimony them- 


ſelves without conſent of parents, which is 
agrecable to the natural rights of mankind, 


their happineſs, and public utility. But I 


cannot date the time ſooner than the TwEN- 
TY-FIRST year; becauſe experience teach- 
eth, that before that time, the generality of 

mankind are incapable of judging for them- 


ſelves. On account of this incapacity, the 


law diſannuls all the contracts of minors, 
except for the neceſſaries of life, and the 


_ wiſdom of this legal diſability to make com- | 


pacts has been approved on all hands. If 
then youth, through want of age, and conſe- 
guently of DUE JUDGEMENT, are juſtly 
thought incompetent to make other binding 


contracts, certainly they ought to be thought 


ſo with reſpect to marriage, the moſt im- 


| portant contract of any. However, when 


young women are Habiles ad matrimonium, 


which, probably may be ſooner than a cen- 


tury ago from the difference of diet and con- 
ſtitution, from the introduction of many of 


the 
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the luxuries of warm climates, neither the 
law nor I object to their being made happy 
with parental conſent, reſpectively with the 
man of their choice; but without this con- 
ſent not only our municipal law, but alſo 
the canon and civil law, oppoſe it, and alſo 
the Law or HEAvEN, 


THESE proviſions, with reſpect to age, do 
not owe their exiſtence to modern invention; 
they have long obtained, and experience has 
proved them wiſe. This policy prevailed 
long in France * and Holland, and other 
countries governed by the civil la wor, to 


ſpeak more properly, modifications of it 


before it was adopted here. But though the 
civil law, being partly of Pagan origin, 
cannot therefore be juſtified in every parti- 
cular, yet in this, which I am contemplating, 
it is highly commendable, becauſe not re- 
pugnant to the word of God, and a ſource 


* In Franee the ſons cannot marry without parental. 


conſent, till they are thirty years old, nor the dau ghters 
till twenty-five; but in Holland the ſans may marry + 


without conſent of parents at t twenty-five years. of age, 
and the daughters at twenty. | 
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of private convenience and public advantage. 
No general rule can be laid down for all 
nations in regard to the age of conſent, on 
account of the differences of climate and 
food, and the progreſs of learning. Even 
in the ſame country, it may be neceſſary to 
change the time from a change of circum- 
ſtances: from the advancement of learning, 
the arts and ſciences, the increaſe of trade 
and commerce, and the introduction of 
foreign luxuries, accelerating the perfection 
of the powers of the mind and body, it 
would be proper to date the age of conſent 
proportionately earlier, —or later, as theſe 
decline. Among us, though there are in- 
ſtances of early maturity of judgment, yet 
theſe are not general enough to warrant any 
alteration. 


Havixe faid thus much in defence of our 
ſyſtem reſpecting marriage, ſo far as its pre- 
liminaries ſeem concerned; I muſt now come 
nearer to its completion. What is, or is 
not, marriage, may be a queſtion of no ſmall 
importance. The formalities of marriage 
of any . duly performed, is a good 
civil 


civil marriage. Though theſe may juſtly 


be different in different countries for civil 
purpoſes; yet the DIVINE ORDINANCE of 
marriage I mean what conſtitutes it in the 


ſight of the Deity—muſt be always the /ame. 


When we reaſon about marriage, we muſt 


conſider it in two points of view :—firit, as a 
divine ordinance, and as ſuch regulated by 
divine law, where we diſcover every thing 
that is eſential ;—ſecondly, as a civil contract, 
and as ſuch: the object of human laws :—and 
in this latter, if wiſdom dire&ts, we mark 
what is expedient what is for the ſecurity, 
and declaratory, of the former. 'If theſe 
pre-requiſites for forming a judgment on 
marriage are duly attended to, we ſhall not 
confound expediency with neceſſity, or put 
the inventions of men in the place of the 
ordinance of Heaven. 48 


Tux Bible is by no means ſilent on the 
ſubje& of marriage, - there we find that 
neither perſonal knowledge, nor cohabitation 
alone, conſtitute it. As to the eſſence of it, 
from an united view of the Scriptures, that 
appears to me to be the conſent and ſolemn 

union 
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union of the Two oNL x by paternal permiſ- 
fion. Whatever is more than theſe is ad- 
ventitious ; and whatever does not tend to 
their ſecurity, is foreign and unneceſiary ;— 
but whatever ſuperſedes theſe is ANTISCRIP- 
TURAL and IRRELIG1OUs. But with reſpect 
to the deſcription of marriage—by union, I 
do not mean mere communication of perſons, 
which is but a privilege, but the folemn 
junction in the name of God.. Conſenſus, 
non * concubitus, facit nuptias, is a maxim 
of the civil law, and J look upon it as juſt, 
ſuppoſing, agreeable to Scripture, a reſerva- 
tion of the father's authority. Among the 
Jews, from the teſtimony of Sacred Hiſtory, 
betrothing ſeems to have been marriage ;— 
this was not private, but notorious, and 
attended with ſome folemnity, and carried 
into execution by the friends of the parties 
upon their conſent obtained. Without the 
conſent of the father, marriage could not 
be folemnized, even if a man had gone fo 
far as to take poſſeſſion of the perſon of his 
daughter, In conformity to the Jewiſh be- 


Fornication is neither marriage, nor the beginning of ©; 
marriage. pant. Can, 26, Johnſon's Franflation. 
trothin gs, 
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trothings, I ſuppoſe our eccleſiaſtical law, 
from VERBAL PROMISES -of marriage de 
praſenti, or, in caſe of cohabitation, de fu- 
turo, compelled the celebration of it in facie 
eccleſie. But parliament, leſs ſevere than the 
canoniſts, from a conſideration of the diffe- 
rence of promiſes of marriage, made imme- 
diately in the preſence, and with conſent of 
friends, from thoſe that are private, preci- 
pitate, and indiſcreet—a diſtinction before 
unattended to, for the ſecurity of parental 
conſent, and to avoid the civil inconveniencies 
of bringing together FoORCIBLY two that hate 
each other, by Stat, 26 Geo. II. c. 33. an- 
nulled the above-mentioned proceeding. 
However, the law, as it now ſtands, de- 
teſting breach of promiſes, and willing to 
ſecure mutual confidence among mankind, 
allows and dire&s an action upon the caſe, 
and heavy damages, When there are mutual 
promiſes of marriage, and the man has taken 
poſſeſſion of the perſon of the woman, which 
the eccleſiaſtical law denominates a marriage 
de fatto, —if then ſhe, by the laws of her 
country, could claim him as her huſband, one 
ſourceof proſtitution would be fruſtrated, and 

80 
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% So many of the SEx would not, in vain, 
„Of FAITHLESS men, and BROKEN vows, 
e complain.“ 


BuT to return from what is incidental to 
my preſent ſubject, to a topic of argument 
under it: As conſent of the parties, and 
the concurrent conſent of the father, are in 
the Bible made nece//ary to matrimony ; and 
as our laws make certain proviſions for the 
ſecurity of all theſe, -which being obſerved, 
conſtitute VALIDITY, we cannot, therefore, 
think them antiſcriptural, or unſcriptural. 
PARENTAL AUTHORITY was facred among 
the people of God ; and when we reverence 
it with reſpect to the commerce of the ſexes, 
we reverence the law of God. The law of 
God relative to marriage muſt be collected 
from an united view of the Old and New 
Teſtaments. The notion of antiquating any 
of the divine laws, and leaving them out of 
the Chriſtian Syſtem is as abſurd as it is 
dangerous, Whatever law is not merely cal- 
culated for a particular people under parti- 
cular circumſtances, but is evidently for the 


good of ſociety, muſt be ſtill in force; and 
| in 
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in this caſe it is as ſolid a maxim as in hu- 
man juriſprudence :—** Ubi eadem ratio'ibr 
* idem jus, —where the reaſon of it is the 
ſame, there the law muſt be the ſame.—Hav- 
ing added theſe cautions, I will proceed to 
the formalities of marriage. | 


IT is not this or that MATRIMONIAL 
CEREMONY that conſtitutes marriage in the 
ſight of the Deity, though this conſtitutes 
a CIVIL marriage; but the conſent of the to, 
and alſo parental, ſanctioned by the ſolemn 
denunciation, ** they ſhall be one fleſh.'— 
Although ceremony cannot be ſaid to be of 
the eſſence of marriage; yet it is fo highly 
expedient for the purpoſes of civil ſociety, 
and the ſecurity of religion itſelf, that it 
would be madneſs to neglect it. Indeed 
ſome ceremony has been uſed, in this caſe, 
by all nations antient and modern ; and tho' 
their ceremonies have been different, we may 
ſee REAL Or INTENDED piety in all of them, 
which proves that they thought the obliga- 
tions of marriage ſacred, and that they 
could not be ſecured inviolable without ſome 
formalities. On the contrary, was every 

thing 
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thing left to the private agreements of the 
parties themſelves, men would take and aban- 
don women as fancy or humour led them; and 


the commerce of the ſexes would be ſuch a 


ſcene of debauchery, as even the annals of 
heatheniſm never recorded. Certainly it is 
within the authority of civil government to 
prevent diſorders of this kind; and not only 


ſo, but to preſcribe rules for enforcing the 


public recognition of God's ordinance: and 
thoſe who live together as huſband and wife, 


without conforming to thoſe rules, deſerve 


to be deprived of the benefits of foticty ;— 
nay, to be accounted iNFAMovs, and to be 
PUNISHED. In the preſent degenerated ſtate 
of things, the interference of the magiſtrate, 
in regard to matrimony, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and all ſocieties have a right to pre- 


ſcribe rules in this matter, and every other, 
for the due order and regulation of their 


reſpective members, and thoſe who will not 
conform, deſerve to loſe the privileges 
thereof, which cannot be thought unrea- 
ſonable, if thoſe rules are not inconſiſtent 
with, or repugnant to, the word of God. 
In ſhort, the ſtate has a right to infiſt upon 


ſome | 


— 
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ſome ſecurity for the cohabitation of the 
parties, their ſupport of each other, the re- 
ligious education of their children, and all 
the duties of marriage, whether relating to 
themſelves or their offspring. To prevent 
confuſion in regard to genealogies, pedigrees, 
and inheritances, as alſo the diſtinction of 
perſonal property, as well as that of wives 
from virgins, it is neceſſary that the matri- 
monial ſervice ſhould be puBLic, otherwiſe 
it would be ineffectual to the NoTORIETY: 
of the contract; for private records, ihcor-: 
rect and little to be depended on, could not 
be admitted in evidence; or rather, indeed, 
no records at all; — no credible witneſſes 
could be produced, which would be produc- 
tive of great confuſion in human affairs. 
But for the ſecurity of this PUBLICITY, 
which is neceſſary in a civil view of the 
matter, a magiſtrate's houſe may be thought 
equal to the church, and à magiſtrate as 
competent, for the performance of the mar- 
riage- ceremony, as a clergyman, But, be- 
ſides the neceflity of the matrimonial con- 
tract being made PUBLIC, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that it ſhould be formed upon 

principles 
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principles of religion :—for this reaſon the 
PRIMITIVE FATHERS recommended the 

intervention of the Biſhop; and the LAT ER | 
FATHERS, upon their authority, made the 
preſence 'of an ECCLESIASTICAL ' perſon 
eſſential to an honourable marriage. Thoſe 
marriages that were infamous ; that is, ſuch 

as were prohibited by the Divine Law, but 
not by human laws, were ſtigmatize by be- 

ing denied SACERDOTAL BENEDICTION ;— 
they could not be either prevented or an- 

nulled; becauſe then Chriſtians were un- 
aided by the civil power. I know eit has 

been aſſerted, by ſome reſpectable authorities, 
that Pope Innocent the Third was the firſt 
that conſigned the celebration of marriage 
entirely to the clerical order. Judge Black- 
ſtone, who notices this matter, does not 
aſſert it as a fact, nor does he adducea ſingle 
teſtimony in ſupport of it. He gives it as 
his opinion, that the intervention of a 
Prieſt' is not yuris naturalis aut divini:; 
for which he aſſigns the following reafon :— 
It being ſaid that Pope Innocent the Third 
was the firſt who ordained the celebration 
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of marriage in the church.“ I muſt con- 
feſs I was once led away by this plauſible 


error; but, upon reading the Farhers, I 


immediately adjured it: for there I found 
_ ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, relative to marriage, 
inculcated in words too plain to be queſ- 
tioned or miſtaken. If then apoſtolical tra- 
dition has any weight in our explanations of 
the New Teſtament, we ſhall ſoon determine 
what, in this caſe, ts ſcriptural. That the 

ſolemnization of marriage ſhould belong to 

the prieſthood in particular, ſeems agreeable 

to the intention of the New Teſtament, and 
_ - apoſtolical direction. St. Paul teaches, that 

marriage ſhould be only in the Lord, (ps © 
Kvplw, 1 Cor. vii. 39.) St. Ignatius teaches 
the very ſame doctrine, («ra Ker, Vid. Epiſt. 
ad Polycarp.) and that it may be carried into 
effectual execution, he adviſes the interven- 
tion of the Biſhop, —Ignatius was the diſ- 
ciple of St. John, the Ss and Evan- 


geliſt. 


Bur upon a a ſuppoſition chat this matter 


was left indifferent by the word of God, and 


* Comment, on the Laws of England, b. i. ch. 15. 
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the opinions of primitive Chriſtians, yet Kill 
legiſlators have a right to eonfine marriage 


to a certain deſcription of men, as to the 


civil effects, and to have a form preſeribed 
accordingly: As to our matrimonial ſervice, 
it is as proper and as decent as any that can 
be thought of, and certainly is very much 
to the credit of the compilers. Theſe for- 
malities have additional ſanction, if they are 
declaratory of, and coincident with, the or- 
dinance of God. As to this, it cannot change, 
let human laws command what they will. 
Errors in philoſophy do not change the lawys 
of nature; nor do they depend on human 


ſyſtems :—ſo neither do errors in divinity 


alter the divine ordinance relative to mar- 
riage; nor does it depend on human laws: 
therefore it would be very wrong to ſub- 
ſcribe to the truth of any thing merely be- 
cauſe it is de received. 


FROM a view of the firſt marriage in — 


diſe, and from the neceſſity of ſolemnity in 
ſo ſacred an inſtitution, we diſcover many 
reaſons for. ſome perſon of authority to give 
the woman to the man upon their mutual 

conſent, 
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conſent, and to pronounce them huſband and 
wife in the name of God. But though Iar- 
gue for a prieſt upon the authority of the 
Fathers, yet I am tender of ſaying that thoſe 
marriages are not , which are Atiſieg 


- * — — # 


Sends e FA God 8 eee In 
the times of the grand rebellion all marriages 
were celebrated by magiſtrates; and theſe 
were declared valid by ſtat. 12 Car. II. 
cap. 33 *. It ſeems that the wiſdom of the 
then parliament judged them valid before 
in the fight of God, but as they were in- 
formal, they were not ſo as to civil purpoſes, 
therefore they were declared valid in this re- 
ſpect alſo, without any freſh ſolemnization. 


Ou laws make the interference of a 
clergyman eſſential to marriage; as to its 


* The ſentiments of that Parliament will beſt appear by 
the preamble to this Act: Whereas by virtue or colour 
of certain ordinances, or certain-pretended acts, or ordi- 


nances, divers marriages ſince the beginning of the late 


troubles, have been had and ſolemnized in ſome other man- 
ner than hath been formerly uſed and accuſtomed : Now 
for the preventing of all doubts and e touching the 
ſame, It is enacted,” &c. 
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formalities at, or previous to, the ſolemni- 
zation, theſe have been various.—Since 
they are not of the eſſence of marriage, no 
ſolid reaſon can be aſſigned why they may 
not change with an alteration of circum- 
ſtances. However, I by no means attempt 
to juſtify the contradictory ſtatutes that have 
been made on this occaſion. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the idea of marriage, merely to 


accommodate the humour of that Prince, 


ſeems to have been involved in great obſcu- 
rity and inconſiſtencies. 


Tux eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, in this 
country, being ſubordinate to the civil, muſt 
be directed by the acts of the legiſlature. 
But as far as I can colle& the independent opi- 
nion of the church, from a review of all the 
Canons and Deciſions, it ſeems to be, that in- 
formality in marriage is a forfeiture of civil 
privileges, but does not entirely vacate the 


obligation itſelf. —By informality, I mean 


thoſe ceremonies which properly come un- 
der the regulation of human government.— 
A civil marriage muſt, in ſome meaſure, be a 


creature of the ſtate ; but it would be wrong 
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to make it ſupercede the divine inſtitution it- 


e; therefore inſtead of declaring ALL in- 
formal marriages ©* void to all intents and 
purpoſes whatſoever,” a declaration that does 


not ſeem to be built on the revealed word of 
Gop, or any apoſtolic conſtitution z as a friend 


to Revelation, I think it more conſiſtent 
with Chriſtian legiſlation to ſay, to civiL 
intents and purpoſes whatſoever ;” to which 
the conſtitutional powers of parliament in- 
diſputably extend; and probably it was fo 
intended by the original framer of the bill. 


Trovcn ſome of our formalities of mar- 


riage, ſo far as the divine law is concerned, 
are not matters of neceſſity; yet they are 
moſt certainly, very expedient. And how- 
ever ingeniouſly ſpeculative writers may make 


diſtinctions between neceſſity and expedien- 
cy, the latter, under certain circumſtances, 


may approach ſo near to the former, that it 
ought, as ſuch, to be paid almoſt equal at- 


tention to; and therefore, by no means to be 
totally neglected. Influenced by this view 


of things, I argue for ſome particular place 


for marriage to be performed in, and ſome 
H h 3 parti 
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particular men for it to be performed by; 
and as it is not only a civil but alſo a religious 
contract, and in the very nature of it, a moſt 
lem aur; I think that is moſt conſiſtent 
with every idea of DECENCY, PROPRIETY, 
and DUE SOLEMNITY, that its OBLIGATIONS 
ſhould be ratified and confirmed at the SA- 
CRED ALTAR, For the ſame reaſons I con- 
clude it bet. that marriage ſhould be per- 
formed by a perſon in orders; and what is 
bet, is fitteſt to be done; and what is fizreſt 
to be done, ougbht to be done; and there is an 
end of the diſpute. The Church of Eng- 
land, though ſhe does not conſider marriage 
as a ſacrament, yet looks upon it as an inſti- 
tution so SACRED, that it ought always to 
be celebrated by an *ECCLESIASTICAL per- 
ſon.” BrovGnToN, Hiſt, lib. title, MAR- 
R AGR. To which I readily ſubſcribe. 


I covLD ſay many things more in favour 
of the intervention of an ECCLESIASTIC, 
which 1 omit, leſt it ſhould be thought that 


* This i is founded on the opinions — practices of the 
primitive Church—=and muft be confidered as an inſtitu- 


tion abſolutely h — 
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Lam only contending for the power, influ- 
ence, and wealth of that order of men to 
which I belong. However I have no right 
to ' ſacrifice truth merely to convince the 
world I have laid aſide profefional prejudice. 


 Havine ſpoken to the circumſtances of 
perſon” and place, that of time ſeems next to 


claim our attention. Though the laws of 
God and of nature know no diſtinction of 


times, relative to the celebration of matri- 
mony, yet the time appointed by our can- 
non and ſtatute-law cannot but be thought 
highly adviſeable; for certainly the morning, 
when men are coo/ and confiderate, is the only 
fit time for concluding a compact as laſting 
as life. Were reſtrictions of this kind re- 
moved, a man of family, fortune, and worth, 
during intoxication, might be joined to a 
proſtitute. Indeed was it indifferent as to 
time and place, for tying legally the bridal 
knot, ſuch diſtreſs to families, and eventu- 
ally to ſociety, would enſue, as are not eaſily 
_ expreſſed. The conſent of the father, which 
Scripture makes abſolutely neceſſary to mar- 
tage, would be wholly neglected. If then 
Hh 4 the 
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the formalities of the Marriage-Act are ex- 
pedient for the ſecurity of what the Bible 
holds $ACRED ; fo far as they are directed to 
that end, the want of them ought to invali- 
date marriage; and they do not deſerve to be 
denominated odious, cruel, unnatural, or irre- 
ligious. To which I will add, that for uni- 
formity's ſake, they ought to be complied 
with in all caſes, In reality, clandeſtine mar- 
riages in general are never attempted but from 
ſome ſiniſter views, Who complains of 
the proviſions of the Marriage-Act, but de- 
ſigning men, fortune-hunters, and diſobe- 
dient children? But why not complain of 


the law of God ?—Thoſe that will not con- 


form, deſerve ta loſe the privileges of mar- 
riage. I might ſtrengthen this reaſoning by 
arguments drawn from the obedience that we 
oive to governors ; without favouring ſlavery 
or the doctrine of paſſiye obedience ; but at 
preſent let a bare hint ſuffice. Beſides, theſe 
proviſions are neceſſary for the ſecurity of 
the happineſs of mankind, by preventing them 
from marrying raſhly and indiſcreetly. 


WIxXNI contemplate theſe ſeveral matters, 
and 
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and find the Marriage-Act, from the general 


tenor of it, for the good of ſociety, and not 


repugnant to the divine law; whether it owes 


its ſupport to ariſtocratic conſequence, or the 


wiſdom of experience, is an enquiry Iam to- 


tally indifferent about. There is no doubt 
but it is flattering to the pride of rank, as it 
throws temporary obſtacles in the way of ple- 
beians marrying with the unthinking daugh- 
ters of the nobility and gentry. Undoubt- 


edly it is odious to fortune-hunters, becauſe 


very unfavourable to their ſchemes. But 
thoſe things have no weight with me; nor 


the confideration, which deſerves more at- 


tention than what I have juſt been mention- 
ing, that ſome avaricious parents make this 
law ſtoop to very ſelfiſh and contracted views. 
Caſes of this kind may happen, but they can 


be but few; and therefore ſcarce deſerve 


mentioning, when we reflect on the many good 
advantages reſulting from the ſecurity of pa- 
rental authority. And further, when I con- 
| fider that the Marriage-Act had for its fa- 
ther the greateſt lawyer this country has to 
| boaſt, equally famed for his ability and hu- 
manity ; I am not a little prejudiced in its 

favour ; 
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| favour ; but when I view it as calculated for 
the good of ſociety, and the happineſs of 
mankind, I cannot but declare myſelf its 
friend; and therefore think thoſe poſitions 
very wrong, which repreſent it as founded on 
the ſordid principles of a fe noble families, 
who, to gratify their avarice, pride, or am- 
bition, formed reſtrictions oppreſſive to the 
whole people. It is undoubtedly calculated 
to prevent precipitate love-matches between 
thoughtleſs boys and giddy girls, which are 
better prevented, becauſe they generally ter- 

minate in mutual miſery. It is not a boyiſh 
paſſion, precipitate and temporary, ſomething 
like the ſudden glare of lightning, dazzling 
for a while, but ſoon extinguiſhed, that will 
form the baſis of matrimonial happineſs ; 
but the warm affection of di/pnterefted friend. 
ſhip ;-=-thiz will lay a foundation for kind- 
neſs, complacency, and endearments: as: laſt, 
ing as life ; and on this baſis 


2 Love's a gen'rous pafſi 10n 
_e Which ſeeks the happineſs of her we love.. 
LEE—R1VAL QUEENS. 


But 
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But the other, very different in itſelf and 
motives, will ſoon: be ſucceeded by the moſt 
cool indifference, | 


GENTLEMEN, who condemn the wiſe re. 
gulations of the MARRIAGE-Acr, do not 
ſeem to recollect the evils that gave riſe to 
it; theſe having ceaſed, they are forgot; but 
remove the barriers that keep out the over- 
flowings of civil miſchiefs from clandeſtine 
marriages,” and they will return with their 
| malignancy ; ſo would experience ſoon con- 
demn a precipitate abrogation of the ſtat. 
26 Geo, II. c. 33. Before it, as hiſtory 
and living witneſs inform me, the great fa- 
cility of marriage cauſed ſuch infamous 
ſeenes to be exhibited, both in the metropo- 
lis and in the country, as well-regulated ſo- 
cieties are concerned to diſcountenance and 
abhor. Not only the proftitution of the 
ſacred inſtitution itſelf ; but ſuch unequal, 
profligate, and iniquitous marriages were the 
effects thereof, beſides many other ill conſe- 
quences fatal to families, their peace, and 
their happineſs, that the interference of the 
legiſlature became abſolutely neceſſary. There 

h Was 
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was previous to the paſſing this act, a penal- 
ty of 100]. laid on every clergyman for cele- 
brating informal marriages, by ſeveral * ſta- 
tutes. But the Fleet-parſons, who generally 
officiated on thoſe occaſions, being already 
in priſon, of courſe, dreaded not the penalty: 
therefore it was found neceſſary to make the 
offence felony, but within benefit of clergy ; 
the puniſhment of which, as the law now | 
ſtands, is the being ſent on board the Juſtitia 
at Woolwich. To this penalty the legiſla- 
ture ſuperadded, as a preventive, a declara- 
tion of nullity if the parties did not conform 
to the rules laid dowyn in the act. Probably 
theſe penalties did not ariſe ſo much from a 
conſideration of the moral turpitude of the 

thing, as from the civil inconveniences it 
drew along with it. But however this be, 
I am conſcious that this ſtatute has remedied 
and prevented thoſe crying enormities, that 
exiſted by the abuſe of the liberty enjoyed 
before it; however the nation may feel on 
this occaſion, I muſt give my hearty diſſent 
to the annulling regulations, the wiſdom, the 


1 * 6 and 7 Will. III. cls. 6. 7 and 8 Will. III. chap. 
35. And 10 Ann, chap. 19. 


advan- 
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advantage, and the neceſſity of which are 
proved by happy experience. Did the evils 
here guarded againſt affect none but their 
immediate objects, it would be leſs intole- 
rable to ſociety were mankind left to their 
imprudence and their folly ; but the caſe is, 
they are of much more extenſive conſe- 
quence ;—famlies are involved herein, pa- 
rochial economy is materially affected, order 
and decency are ſubverted in the community 
at large; all which, by their combined evil 
tendencies, threaten the ſubverfion of civil 
ſociety. For theſe, and ſeveral other rea- 
ſons, obvious to every diſcerning man, I 
think it would be wrong to give up the for- 
malities of marriage : and I alſo conclude 
that want of age, without conſent of parents, 
or guardians, — their repreſentatives, as alſo 
want of reaſon, do rightly conſtitute inabi- 
lity to contract matrimony. As there ſhould 


be ability to contract, ſo alſo there ſhould 
be will, I mean the mutual conſent of the 


tro; which many think the principal mat- 
ter. The Civilians argue that a mutual 


contract per verba de preſent! is ipſum matri- 


monium. Beſides 9 and will, to make 
marriage 
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marriage valid in the Gght of God, there 
ſhould be a ſolemn contract; add to this, that 
It ſhould alſo be according to due form of law, 
to entitle it to the advantages, privileges, 
and immunities of ſociety. b As the act un- 
der conſideration, with reſpect to the forma- 
lities preſcribed by it, has for its object, the 
" aſcertaining parental conſent, without which, 
by the law of God there could be no mar- 
Tiage ; it is not to be wondered at, as theſe 
formalities are the beſt that can be thought 
of, whether with reſpe& to their immediate 
objects, or the ſacredneſs of the obligation 
itſelf, that they are made eſſential to marriage. 
I have no doubt that the want of the father's 
.conſent during minority, on the authority 
of Scripture, ought to annul a marriage, how - 
ever ſolemnized. I know that by 4 and 5 
Ph. and M. c. 8, that whoever married a 
woman child, under the age of ſixteen years, 
without this conſent obtained, was only ſub- 
ject to a fine, or five years impriſonment ; 
and her eſtate, during her huſband's life, was 
.to go to, and be enjoyed by, the next heir. 
Whether it may be expedient to re-intro- 


duce this policy, with reſpect to informal 
marriages, 
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matriages, where the conſent of the parents 
is not wanting or neceſſary, JI leave to the 
conſideration and determination of ſuperior 
wiſdom. Undoubtedly the idea of uniformity, 
which is certainly neceſſary in ceremonies 
and ſolemnities, occaſioned: the denunciation 
of nullity on all marriages not conformable 
to the rules laid down for their legitimacy. 


I BEG leave once more to remind man- 
kind, that if the penalties of the marriage- 
aff were removed, and no fimilar ones en- 
acted, all the ill conſequences that this law 
was made to prevent, would enſue. And for 
this reaſon I do not heſitate to pronounce the 
arguments brought for that purpoſe, not- 
withſtanding they may be well meant, ground- 
Teſs and deluſive. Many ſevere things have 
been faid of this ſtatute, but as they are not 
proved, they cannot be attended to. But 
waving this conſideration ;—What muſt we 
think of a repeal, when there is nothing 
like a ſubſtitute provided in its ſtead ? What 
can we think of demoliſhing one ſyſtem, 
without building up another that may be 


productive of equal or greater advantages: 
Theſe 
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Theſe are objections that are inſuperable, 
and have been already advanced by a noble 
and learned Lord, equally eminent with re- 
ſpe& to his abilities as his ſtation. Cer- 
tainly, under ſuch circumſtances, to abrogate 
the Marriage-A&, would not be liberal, nor 
ſound policy, 
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